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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

This  second  edition  of  The  American  Indian  is  not  merely 
a  new  book  in  the  mechanical  sense,  for  its  reprinting  gave 
opportunity  for  such  revisions  and  additions  as  the  progress 
of  anthropological  research  and  explorations  seemed  to  re- 
quire. Thus,  the  chapter  on  chronology  has  been  lengthened, 
for  it  is  in  the  determination  of  time  sequences  for  culture 
data  that  the  most  distinctive  progress  is  now  being  made. 
Everj'one  familiar  with  the  situation  must  feel  that  we  are 
upon  the  threshold  of  epoch-making  discoveries  in  the  New 
World,  particularly  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  area 
of  higher  cultures,  for  with  the  stratigraphic  and  analytic 
techniques  now  available,  man's  antiquity  here  and  his  sub- 
sequent relative  chronology  cannot  for  long  remain  a  mys- 
tery. So,  the  time  index  to  New  World  aboriginal  civiliza- 
tion may  soon  be  revealed,  and  with  this  new  insight  will 
come  ready  answers  to  many  of  the  perplexing  questions 
raised  in  these  pages. 

Again,  additional  space  has  been  given  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  distribution  in  terms  of  time  sequence,  which,  now 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  command  the  facts,  promises  to 
be  the  next  new  lead  in  anthropological  research.  While  it 
may  be  true  that  geographical  distribution  alone  is  not  an 
unfailing  index  of  time  relations,  it  often  does  furnish  us 
the  key  to  the  situation.  Anyone  doubting  the  resources 
of  this  method  should  consult  the  recent  works  of  Norden- 
skiold. 

Though  interest  in  chronolo^cal  problems  has  focused 
attention  upon  culture  data,  the  biological  problems  peculiar 
to  the  Indian  as  a  race  have  not  been  neglected.  While  no 
new  leads  have  developed,  some  gains  have  been  made,  the 
advances  resulting  from  the  comparative  study  of  the  teeth 
and  from  the  detailed  geographical  distribution  of  anatomi- 
cal characters.  Discussions  of  these  topics  will  be  found 
under  the  appropriate  heads. 
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Aside  from  these  major  revisions,  note  has  been  taken 
of  many  special  local  advances  in  knowledge  and  of  a  few 
noteworthy  comparative  studies,  all  of  which  it  is  hoped 
will  increase  the  value  of  this  resume  of  the  American 
Indian  and  his  culture. 

Clark  Wissixr. 
January,  1922. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

This  book  is  offered  as  a  general  sununary  of  anthrxipo- 
k^cal  research  in  the  New  World.  It  is  in  the  main  a  by- 
product of  the  author's  activities  as  a  museum  curator  in 
which  capacity  he  has  sought  to  objectify  and  systematize 
the  essential  facts  relating  to  aboriginal  America.  Thus,  he 
is  tirst  of  all  indebted  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  for  the  opportunities  and  resources  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  subject  and  for  permission  to  use 
the  experience  so  gained  in  the  composition  of  these  pages. 
Of  personal  obligations  there  are  many.  All  of  my 
associates  in  the  Museum  have  been  most  helpful :  particu- 
larly, acknowledgment  should  be  made  to  Doctor  Robert  H. 
Lowie  who  read  the  manuscript  and  offered  many  sugges- 
tJDns  as  to  the  scope  and  form  of  the  work.  In  addition, 
recc^nition  should  be  given  Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  for  valuable  criticisms;  to  Mr.  Leslie 
Spier  for  data  on  the  archseolbgy  of  eastern  North  America, 
and  to  Mr.  Andrew  T.  Wylie,  Teachers'  College,  tor  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  form  of  presentation.  Finally,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  Professor  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn,  President  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  for  inspiration  and  encouragement  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  work. 

The  technical  preparation  of  these  pages  was  undertaken 
by  my  secretary.  Miss  Bella  Weitzner,  who  compiled  the 
tables  of  linguistic  stocks,  the  bibliography,  and  the  index, 
and  whose  long  experience,  coupled  with  extensive  anthro- 
pological knowledge,  greatly  facilitated  all  phases  of  the 
work.  The  specimens  illustrated  are  from  the  Museum  col- 
lections. The  maps,  diagrams,  and  many  of  the  drawings 
were  executed  by  Mr,  S.  Ichikawa,  who  also  rendered  indis- 
pensable assistance  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the 
illustrations. 

Clark  Wissler. 
June,  1917.  ~  ^.. 
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I  INTRODUCTION 

The  term  anthropology  now  stands  for  the  specific  sci- 
ence of  man.  Ethnology,  archeology,  and  somatology  are 
merely  divisions,  or  convenient  groups  of  problems  within 
the  scope  of  this  science.  The  ideal  of  anthropology  is  to 
coordinate  all  the  data  concerning  man's  culture,  language 
and  anatomy,  past  and  present,  with  a  view  to  solving  the 
problems  of  his  origin  and  the  interpretation  of  his  culture. 
Tothis  end,  it  must  employ  the  methods  of  history,  zoology, 
psychology,  geology,  and  the  exact  sciences,  as  the  case 
may  require.  Its  pursuit  will  prove  no  light  task,  but  to 
him  who  has  a  grasp  of  some  of  these  subjects  and  a  work- 
ing insight  into  the  others,  anthropology  offers  problems  of 
the  most  enticing  sort.  Naturally,  but  few  of  us  can  hope 
to  grapple  first-hand  with  these  great  inquiries,  but  the  an- 
thropology of  today  has  moved  forward  so  far  that  no  man 
who  wishes  to  be  considered  well  educated  can  afford  to 
ignore  its  fundamentals  any  more  than  he  can  those  of 
zoology  or  sociology. 

This  book,  however,  is  not  designed  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  anthropology  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
deals  with  one  of  the  two  grand  world  divisions  under  which 
the  subject  matter  of  anthropology  is  comprehended,  for  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  the  native  cul- 
ture of  the  American  Indian  stands  out  in  sharp  contrast  to 
^culture  of  the  Old  World.  This  contrast  is  due  to  fun- 
tntal  differences  in  the  specific  cultures  of  the  two  henii- 
K,  which  differences  naturally  tend  to  form  two  groups 
of  problems.  Yet,  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  anthropol-  ' 
ogy  of  the  New  World  have  a  great  deal  in  common  with 
e  pertaining  to  the  Old.    The  functions  of  culture  seem 
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to  be  the  same  in  each;  hence,  a  review  of  the  New  World, 
such  as  we  are  now  to  take  up,  will  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duce us  to  the  methods  and  viewpoints  of  anthropology  in 
general. 

Yet.  aside  from  these  academic  considerations,  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  makes  an  appeal  lo  popular  interest.  The  name 
occupies  so  large  a  place  in  our  own  culture  that  it  may  be 
doubled  if  there  is  anywhere  in  all  the  land  a  normal  indi- 
vidual who  has  not  acquired  some  interest  in  the  Indian's 
history.  On  every  hand  we  hear;  How  came  the  Indian 
here?  Who  were  his  ancestors?  What  knowledge  and 
habits  did  he  bring  with  him?  What  has  he  accomplished 
of  his  own  initiative  and  how  did  he  achieve  it?  And  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  every  one  of  us  should  be  interested 
in  these  questions,  because  we  have  not  only  displaced  the 
Indian  in  this  land  but  we  have  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  his 
culture.  For  instance,  what  a  void  we  should  create  if,  by 
some  magical  power,  we  could  strike  from  our  history,  geog- 
raphy and  literature  all  that  pertains  to  his  race!  Again, 
what  havoc  would  be  wrought  by  his  withdrawal  from 
painting,  sculpture,  and  decorative  art!  But  these  losses, 
incalculably  great  as  they  are.  would  be  lost  in  the  over- 
whelming economic  vacuity  that  would  result  from  the  ob- 
literation of  maize,  cacao,  manioc,  the  potato,  the  squash. 
coca,  quinine,  tobacco  and  all  the  other  numerous  and  name- 
less contributions  the  Indian  has  made  to  our  culture.  From 
that  eventful  day  in  1492  when  Columbus  first  laid  eyes 
upon  the  Indian,  down  to  this  very  hour,  he  has  been  the 
most  studied  of  peoples.  No  other  race  of  the  world  can  so 
stir  the  imagination  of  the  European.  It  is  thus  plain  that 
we  have  before  us  one  of  our  greatest  cultural  assets,  the 
source  of  the  most  original  traits  of  our  present-day  culture 
and  a  heritage  upon  which  we  may  realize  more  and  more. 
It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  systematize  and  extend  our 
knowledge  of  this  vanishing  race  whose  life  has  been  trani' . 
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pled  under  foot  in  the  ruthless  march  of  culture's  evolu- 
tioo.  but  whose  own  cultural  achievements  were  too  virile 
and  too  finely  adjusted  to  local  geographical  conditions  to 
be  obliterated. 

Further,  the  chief  concern  of  scientific  anthropology  is  to 
solve  the  very  questions  of  origin  that  actuate  the  popular 
mind.  As  applied  to  the  New  World,  the  sole  objective  of 
anthropology  is  to  discover  the  origin  and  conditions  which 
have  produced  the  Indian  and  his  culture.  Such  questions 
of  origin  look  simple  and  innocent  enough  but,  my  dear 
Reader,  here  are  problems  whose  final  solution  shall  surely 
put  the  intellect  of  man  and  his  scientific  methods  to  a  su- 
preme test.  Positive  and  complete  answers  can  not  now  be 
given  to  any  of  these  questions,  yet  anthropology  has  some- 
thing definite  to  offer  on  every  point,  though  so  far,  this  in- 
JiMination  lies  hidden  from  the  uninitiated  reader  in  the  ac- 
cnmulated  mass  of  published  data  and  special  literature  for 
the  reason  that  no  formal  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to 
summarize  or  to  present  a  general  review  of  New  World  an- 
thropology as  a  whole.  It  is  to  make  up  in  some  measure 
for  this  deficiency  that  the  following  handbook  of  the  sub- 
ject is  projected. 

At  the  outset,  we  shall  introduce  the  reader  to  what  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  important  facts  in  the  culture  of  the 
native  peoples.  Such  facts  are  conveniently  comprehended 
under  three  main  headings:  Material  Traits  of  Culture 
fGiapters  I  to  VIII),  the  Fine  Arts  (Chapter  IX),  and 
Social  Traits  (Chapters  X  to  XIII).  The  thirteen  chapters 
devoted  to  these  topics  are  offered  as  a  review  of  the  data 
necessary  to  a  more  searching  and  constructive  view  of  our 
•ubject.  Turning  from  this  descriptive  task,  we  shall  first 
consider  the  classifications  under  which  all  these  data  may 
be  assembled.  The  historical  development  of  anthropology 
as  a  whole,  commits  us  to  a  historical  and  geographical  point 
of  view,  consequently  the  basic  principle  of  classification  in 
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every  case  will  be  geograpliical  distribution.  Hence, 
take  up  in  turn  the  problems  of  the  grouping  of  die  livinj 
tribes  according  to  culture;  the  evideuces  for  the  distribtt- 
tion  of  the  extinct  tribes,  if  such  there  be;  the  distribution 
of  languages ;  and  finally,  the  problem  of  somatic  types.  Thtf 
completion  of  this  task  should  leave  us  with  a  systematic 
view  of  the  New  World  as  a  whole. 

We  may,  then,  profitably  consider  such  synthetic  prob-; 
lems  as  suggest  themselves.  Among  these,  by  far  the  most 
popular,  are  those  dealing  with  the  origins  of  New  World 
peoples  and  their  culture,  their  relation  to  the  races  of  the 
Old  World,  and  the  antiquity  of  their  arrival  in  the  New. 
These  subjects  have  been  many  times  discussed,  but  they 
are  here  considered  as  interpretations  based  upon  empirical 
classifications  of  scientific  data. 

As  we  proceed,  the  reader  will  become  conscious  of  a  eel 
tain  asymmetry  in  the  descriptive  chapters,  but  this  is  Ul 
avoidable,  for  it  so  happens  that  we  have  much  more 
plete  data  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  than  for  other 
parts  of  the  New  World.     For  South  America,  in  particu- 
lar, the  data  are  quite  unsatisfactory.     Consequently,  moi 
of  the  illustrative  examples  and  the  inductive  interpretatior 
in  this  book  are  drawn  from  the  best  known  parts  of  Norl 
America.     On  the  other  hand,  the  data  at  large  are  suflft 
cient  to  reveal  the  main  characteristics  of  the  whole  Nei 
World  and  to  make  clear  the  fundamental  unity  that  exist 
throughout.    In  addition,  the  limitations  of  space  have  ne- 
cessitated passing  over  many  topics  in  silence.     For  example, 
we  have  omitted  all  discussions  of  warfare  and  fighting  cus- 
toms, chiefly  because  these  are  the  most  familiar  to  general 
readers.     Moreover,  these  subjects  are  rather  fully  treated 
in  historical  books  and  tales  of  adventure,  but  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  go  deeper  into  the  problem  may.  with  profit, 
consult  the  writings  of  Bandelier  and  Friederici.     Another 
very  important  point  that  might  be  considered  is  the  density 
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of  native  populations  in  pre-Columbian  times,  a  subject  we 
sbould  have  gladly  made  room  for  if  there  were  availaUe 
reliable  estimates.  Recently  this  problem  has  been  taken  up 
by  Mr.  James  Mooney,  who  is  now  preparing  a  publication 
at  the  subjecL  However,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
modes  of  life  followed  in  the  different  areas,  it  appears  a 
fair  assumption  that  in  1492  the  native  population  was  about 
at  its  maximum;  that  is,  the  hunting  areas  contained  as 
many  people  as  the  fauna  would  support  and  the  agricul- 
tural areas  about  all  that  could  be  provided  for  under  the 
existing  systems.  Yet,  this  may  prove  an  error  when  more 
data  are  available.  Again,  the  choice  of  topics  has  been 
gomtied  by  the  importance  of  the  problems  involved.  Thus 
so  far,  no  very  important  problems  have  been  found  in  war 
customs,  population,  etc.,  but  in  forms  of  social  organization, 
certain  industries,  art,  etc.,  we  do  find  problems  that  bear 
upon  the  very  fundamentals  of  anthropology.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  volume  our  ideal  has  been  to  treat  these  fun- 
damental problems  rather  than  to  present  a  digest  of  all  pos- 
sible phases  of  New  World  native  life. 


THE  FOOD  AREAS  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 

Tbe  most  tangible  and  objective  of  human  traits  are 
Ihose  having  to  do  with  food.  It  is  obvious  that  the  funda- 
nwntal  necessity  for  man's  existence  is  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  some  kind  of  edible  organic  substance.  Moreover,  a 
retrospect  of  the  world,  as  we  find  it  today,  suggests  that 
one  of  the  eternal  problems  confrraiting  the  several  groups 
of  mankind  has  been  the  discovery  of  practical  methods  for 
adapting  living  forms  to  dietary  requirements.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  seems  advisable  to  begin  our  study 
of  man  in  the  New  World  with  a  general  discussion  of  food 
ccnnplexes. 

Tbe  almost  universal  tendency  among  the  several  groups 
of  mankind  is  to  specialize  in  some  one  kind  of  food  which 
thereby  becomes  the  staple,  or  main  support,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  secondary  foods  when  opportunity  permits. 
Even  our  own  very  complex  culture  has  not  fully  overcome 
this  disposition,  as  shown  in  our  great  dependence  upon 
bread  and  beef.  Another  characteristic  is  that  this  special- 
ization is  uniformly  distributed  over  a  considerable  area. 
Because  of  these  two  conditions  our  task  of  classification  is 
far  less  difficult  than  if  it  were  otherwise. 

Guided  by  these  considerations  the  New  World  may  be 
comprehended  under  eight  large  food  areas,  the  general 
boundaries  of  which  are  indicated  on  the  map.  Thus,  be- 
giBBiagjwith  North  America,  we  have  in  the  north  a  large 
extent  of  tef?tTDrypfesenting  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  charac- 
teristics. This  region  is  the  natural  range  of  the  caribou, 
or  American  reindeer,  whose  flesh  was  the  main  support  of 
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the  aboriginal  populations.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  centering 
ui  the  drainage  of  the  Columbia  River,  we  have  the  salmon 
area.  To  the  south,  in  California  and  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior, is  the  area  of  wild  nuts  and  seeds.  In  the  heart  of 
tiie  continent  is  the  bison  area.  Extern  United  States  is 
embraced  in  the  eaStCTfTinaize  area.  Beginning  at  the  Col- 
orado River  and  extending  down  through  the  Isthmus  and 
the  Andean  regions  to  the  lower  part  of  Chile,  is  the  area 
of  intensive  agriculture  in  which  maize  is  also  the  leading 
food.  The  interior  of  the  southern  continent,  centering 
around  the  Amazon  drainage,  is,  in  the  main,  a  dense  trop- 
ical forest  about  whose  native  inhabitants  we  have  the  least 
knowledge  of  any.  In  fact,  we  cannot  certainly  character- 
ize the  food  of  the  whole  area,  but  inferring  the  whole  from 
the  known  parts,  we  should  say  that  small  game  and  culti- 
rated  manioc  are  the  important  foods.  Finally,  the  lower 
part  of  the  continent  has  certain  similarities  to  the  North 
American  caribou  area,  the  chief  food  animal  being  the 
gnanaco. 

7f"will  be  observed  that  these  eight  areas  can  be  grouped : 
three  of  th.etn_being  the  homes  of  hunting  peoples,  three  of 
agriculturists,  one  of  fishers,  and  one  of  gatherers  of  wild 
seeds. 

HUNTING   AREAS 

^  the  caribou  area  live  two  groups  of  tribes  generally 
recognized  as  having  Httle  in  common,  the  Eskimo  and  the 
Canadian  Indians.  As  we  shall  see  later,  this  view  as  to 
their  diversity  is  in  a  larE:e  measure  justifiable,  but  with 
respect  to  food  they  have  close  similarities.  It  is  customary 
to  characterize  the  Eskimo  as  a  people  living  upon  sea  mam- 
mals, particularly  the  seal;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  their  winter  clothing  is  of  caribou  skin  and  that 
the  flesh  of  that  animal  is  an  important  part  of  their  diet. 
However,  the  severe  winters  of  their  extreme  northern 
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range  drive  the  caribou  southward  and  leave  the  seal  the 
(mly  recourse  during  the  period  of  prolonged  darkness.  Yet 
iriicnever  the  caribou  are  in  reach  the  Eskimo  [4aces  his 
diief  dependence  upon  them.  Thus,  while  our  classification 
should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  large  part  that  sea 
mammals  play  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Eskimo,  the 
caribou  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  his  existence,  not  so 
much  for  food  as  for  winter  clothing.  Hence,  we  see  that 
^imo  culture  must  be  considered  as_a^  modified  form  of 
Qfibou  culture. 

The  Indians  of  this  area,  chiefly  the-Dene.and  Northern 
Algonquin  tribes,  are  an  inland  people  occupying  the  sub- 
Arctic  tundra  and  the  sparse  forest  belt  below  it,  which 
gradually  shades  off  into  the  denser  forests  of  southern  Can- 
ada. Among  these  tribes  we  find  the  typical  caribou  culture. 
Vivid  pictures  of  the  prehistoric  caribou  hunting  life  have 
been  penned  by  Heame  *  and  its  surviving  form  by  Warbur- 
lon  Pike.  *  In  southern  Canada  the  moose  and  other  deer  " 
were  also  available  and  in  the  far  north  the  musk-ox ;  wockK- 
blson  were  also  found  in  a  few  localities,  and  hares  and 
other  small  animals  were  eaten  when  needed.  Though  not 
reaching  the  seacoast  at  any  place,  these  inland  tribes  had 
within  their  range  lakes  and  rivers  well  stocked  with  fish, 
and  in  season  frequented  by  water  fowl.  As  with  the  Es- 
kimo, these  sources  of  supply  were  drawn  upon  in  season. 
Yet  all  these  foods  were  merely  supplementary,  for  the 
people  pinned  their  faith  to  the  caribou  and  developed  their 
whr>le  feeding  and  clothing  complex  around  this  animal. 
Consequently  the  failure  of  the  caribou  in  any  locality  for 
even  one  season  alone  would  spell  disaster. 

The  methods  of  hunting  are  fully  described  in  the  descrip- 
tive literature  of  the  several  tribes,  but,  as  always,  such 
methods  are  largely  dictated  by  the  habits  of  the  animals 
themselves.  Among  both  the  Eskimo  and  the  Indians,  the 
method  of  killing  caribou  is  to  drive  or  stampede  them  into 
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artificial  or  natural  lanes  or  defiles  where  the  hunters  are 
concealed.  A  variant  of  this  is  to  run  them  into  deep  water, 
where  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  swift  canoe  men.  Snaring 
is  also  highly  developed,  even  the  largest  game  Ijeing  caught' 
in  this  way.  Fishing  of  whatever  kind  is  with  three  forms' 
of  appliances:  the  harpoon,  the  hook  and  line,  and  the  net 
These  methods  were  both  known  to  the  Eskimo  and  to  the 
Indian,  though  not  used  by  both  to  the  same  relative  degrees. 

The  cache  is  an_  important  invention  of  this  area  and  has 
found  its  way  into  our  own  culture.  Ihe  narne"Ts Tisually 
applied  to  an  elevated  or  a  subterranean  enclosure  for  stor- 
ing dried  or  frozen  meat.  The  caribou,  living  in  great  herds, 
must  move  forward  as  they  graze  over  the  almost  barren 
tundra  and  the  hunters  must  follow  with  equal  speed.  So 
the  cache  method  was  devised  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
kill  of  the  day  is  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible  and  then 
cached,  after  which  the  pursuit  is  again  taken  up.  Thus, 
each  family  group  will  have  a  number  of  stores  in  various 
accessible  places  upon  which  they  may  draw  in  case  of  need. 

The  bison  area  is  contiguous  to  the  caribou  area,  but  is  of 
far  less  extent.  It  is  also  entirely  inland,  and  like  the  upper 
portion  of  the  caribou  area,  is  comparatively  treeless,  ex- 
cept along  the  water  courses  and  upon  the  higher  ridges. 
The  tribes  formerly  residing  here  are  known  to  us  as  Buf- 
falo Indians,  and  no  characterization  could  be  more  fxact. 
Along  the  foothills  of  the  mountains,  elk  were  formerly 
abundant  and  also  mountain  sheep,  and  out  on  the  plain  an- 
telope were  to  be  met.  but  these  were  obscured  by  the  seeth' 
ing  masses  of  bison,  or  buffalo  encountered  everywhere, 
summer  or  winter.  Edible  fish  were  not  abundant,  and 
some  of  the  tribes  observed  a  taboo  against  them  as  well  as 
all  water  animals. 

The  methods  of  hunting  bison  bear  certain  analogies  to 
those  employed  in  the  caribou  area.  Before  horses  were  in- 
troduced, small  herds  were  enticed  or  stampeded  into  en- 
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dosnres  where  they  were  shot  down  at  will;  at  other  times 
&gy  were  rounded  up  by  systematic  grass  firing  and  while 
incompact  formation  attacked  at  close  range  by  foot  men.' 
In  favorable  times,  the  surplus  meat  was  dried  and  packed 
in  bags. 

This  is  a  convenient  place  to  note  the  manufacture  of 
ponmican,  a  process  which  appears  in  some  parts  of  the 
caritxju  area,  but  which  seems  to  be  more  characteristic  of 
this  area.  To  make  pemmican,  the  dried  meat  of  the  buf- 
fab  was  pounded  fine  with  stone  hammers  and  packed  in 
bags  which  were  then  sealed  with  melted  fat.  A  special 
variety  of  pemmican  was  prepared  by  pulverizing  wild  cher- 
ri(S.  pits  and  all,  and  mixing  with  the  pounded  meat.  This 
is  known  in  the  literature  as  berry  pemmican.  There  was 
also  a  variety  in  eastern  Canada  and  New  England  made 
of  deer  and  moose  meat.  When  properly  protected,  pem- 
mican will  keep  for  many  months  and  being  compact  and 
asily  transported  forms  an  exceedingly  valuable  food. 
Fran  the  very  first  it  was  adopted  by  Canadian  and  Arctic 
exj^orers  among  whom  it  is  still  the  chief  dependence. 

In  pemmican  we  have  our  first  good  example  of  the  many 
ingenious  processes  by  which  the  various  groups  of  man- 
kind have  converted  raw  foods  into  more  serviceable  and 
conservable  forms.  In  all  cases,  the  chief  consideration 
seems  to  have  been  its  preservation  and  availability  for 
transport. 

The  next  great  hunting  area  is  in  South  America.  From 
the  interior  of  Argentine  to  the  Horn  we  have  in  the  main 
an  open  country,  suggesting  the  central  portion  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  few  trees  and  in  some  parts,  as  the  cele- 
brated Pampas,  there  are  rich,  grassy  plains.  At  the  time 
of  discovery  (1492).  the  fauna  here  was  not  so  rich  as  that 
of  the  northern  continent.  Yet  the  guanaco  was  abundant. 
This  is  considered  to  be  the  wild  llama,  a  ruminant  having 
dose  similarities  to  the  camels  of  the  Old  World,  but  much 
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smaller.  Another  animal  of  economic  importance  was  tl 
rhea,  or  American  ostrich.  The  early  accounts  suggest  th^ 
the  original  human  inhabitants  of  this  area  were  a  nomadit 
hunting  people,  primarily  dependent  upon  the  guanacO] 
which  they  pursued  with  the  bola  and  the  bow.  For  tl 
reason  we  shall  speak  of  the  region  as  the  guanaco  area 
In  the  e-xtrenie  southern  part  of  the  area,  or  lower  Pal 
gonia,  we  find  a  condition  somewhat  like  that  of  the  E» 
kimo,  the  tribes  tending  to  live  more  on  fish  and  seals,  unti 
we  reach  the  Fuegians,  who  were  almost  entirely  dependen 
upon  marine  fauna. 

Spanish  colonization  soon  made  great  changes  in  the  gu* 
naco  area  proper  by  the  introduction  of  horses  and  cattle.' 
The  latter  soon  ran  wild  in  great  herds  like  the  buffalo  ol 
the  northern  continent,  and  the  former  not  only  ran  wild, 
but  were  domesticated  by  the  natives.  Dobrizhoff er  *  has 
given  us  most  readable  accounts  of  how  completely  theM 
natives  assimilated  horse  culture.  Some  of  the  Patagoni; 
are  still  famous  for  their  horsemanship. 

Though  it  is  true  that  in  these  three  great  hunting 
the  main  food  was  flesh,  many  vegetable  products  were  used. 
Even  in  the  Arctic  the  Eskimo  gather  berries  and  edibli 
roots  in  summer.  Throughout  the  caribou  area  proper,  the 
berry  crop  is  considerable,  and  judging  from  Morice's'  ac- 
count of  the  Carrier  some  tribes  dried  and  pressed  them: 
into  cake?  for  storage.  Edible  roots  also  played  an  im- 
portant part.  As  we  come  southward  into  the  bison  area, 
the  flora  grows  somewhat  richer  in  wild  fruits,  such  as  thi 
cherry,  plum,  strawberry,  etc.,  while  in  the  more  arid  por- 
tions, the  prickly  pear  is  abundant.  Of  roots  there  were  sev- 
eral species,  but  particularly  the  prairie  turnip  (tipsi) 
Dakota).  Even  in  the  guanaco  area  we  find  the  AucariA 
imhricata,  a  kind  of  pine  tree  growing  along  the  eastens 
border  of  the  Andes,  bearing  abundant  nuts,  not  unlike 


diestnuts,  which  are  ealen  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted.  Here 
also  the  aJgarroba,  or  mesquite  tree,  abounds  and  from  its 
Heds  a  food  is  prepared.  In  the  treeless  parts  of  Patagonia 
«e  the  prickly  pear  and  a  few  other  scant  food  plants,  while 
the  pampas  proper  is  devoid  of  all  except  a  few  edible 
grasses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  territory  of  the  Fiiegians 
is  fairly  well  provided  with  berries  which  they  use,  but  also 
produces  wild  celery  and  scurvy-grass,  of  which  they  make 
House. 

THE   SALMON   AREA 

All  the  streams  between  San  Francisco  Bay,  California, 
and  Bering  Straits,  Alaska,  draining  into  the  Pacific,  are 
visited  hy  salmon.  These  ascend  from  the  sea  en  viasse  to 
Jpawn,  constituting  a  "run,"  in  local  speech.  As  they  reach 
the  Tery  headwaters,  they  are  available  to  all  the  tribes  of 
this  drainage,  even  those  far  inland.  The  run  for  each 
ipedes  of  salmon  occurs  but  once  a  year  and  this  developed 
periodic  seasonal  practices  not  unlike  those  of  agricultural 
peoples.  As  the  time  for  the  run  approaches,  the  tribes 
gather  upon  the  banks  of  the  streams,  equipped  with  fishing 
appliances,  dip  nets,  harpoons,  and  weirs,  as  the  local  con- 
ditions may  require.  Then  when  the  salmon  pass,  they  are 
taken  out  in  great  numbers,  to  be  dried  and  smoked.  In 
the  interior  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  the  dried  fish  are  after- 
wards pounded  fine  in  mortars,  thus  being  reduced  to  a 
state  not  unlike  penimican.  This  pulverized  food  is  care- 
fully stored  in  baskets  as  the  chief  reserve  food  supply  of 
the  year.  The  tribes  on  the  coast  and  outlying  islands  en- 
gage in  sea  fishing  all  the  year  and  are  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  marine  fauna,  but  those  of  the  interior 
hunt  deer  and  other  game  to  complete  their  diet. 

Of  vegetable  foods  there  are  several  varieties.  Inland, 
several  species  of  roots  are  gathered,  dried  and  pounded  fine 
in  the  same  manner  as  dried  fish.    The  chief  root  is  camas 
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but  there  are  several  other  species  in  general  use.  In  their' 
proper  season,  berries  are  also  very  numerous  in  certain 
localities. 

One  striking  peculiarity  of  these  inland  people  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  pounded  or  pulverized  dried  flesh  and 
vegetables  quite  like  agricultural  peoples  treat  forms  of 
grain.  The  trait  seems  to  be  almost  a  conventionality  and 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  idea  was  borrowed  from  their 
southern  neighbors  who,  as  we  shall  see,  were  in  contact 
with  grain  grinders.  The  tribes  of  the  coast,  particularly, 
the  indented  island -studded  part  north  of  Puget  Sound,  did 
not  have  this  pulverizing  habit,  nor  did  they  make  very  ex- 
tensive use  of  roots.  Dried  fish  and  berries  were  theit 
staples.  Where  available,  a  kind  of  clover  was  eaten  green 
and  the  inner  bark  of  the  hemlock  worked  up  into  a  kind 
of  bread-like  food. 

While  in  this  area  the  tribes  of  the  coast  maintained  fairljl 
permanent  villages ;  those  of  the  interior  were  rather  no- 
madic, or  more  correctly,  moved  in  an  annual  cycle,  accord- 
ing to  their  food  habits.  Thus  at  the  salmon  run  each  group 
took  its  accustomed  place  on  a  river  bank ;  then  as  berries 
ripened,  they  shifted  to  the  localities  where  they  were  abun- 
dant: later  they  moved  again  for  the  gathering  of  roots; 
again  for  hunting  deer,  and  so  on  in  one  ceaseless  round. 
To  a  less  extent  this  seasonal  shifting  prevailed  among  the 
coast  tribes,  for  by  the  use  of  canoes  they  could  readily, 
reach  the  places  sought  and  return  again  to  their  villages. 

This  correlation  between  the  use  of  wild  foods  and  in- 
stability  of  residence  is  perhaps  more  striking  in  this  area 
than  in  the  others  but,  nevertheless,  holds  for  all.  The  Es- 
kimo regularly  shifted  from  sea  to  inland  and  back  again 
as  winter  set  in,  likewise,  the  caribou,  bison,  and  guanaco 
hunters,  each  in  their  respective  habitats,  shifted  according 
to  seasonal  requirements.  The  more  extended  and  definite 
annual  cycle  of  the  salmon  area  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
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tiut  each  of  their  stnple  foods  was  available  for  but  single 
short  periods  of  the  year,  not  unlike  so  many  successive  har- 
vesls  of  an  agricultural  people  whose  fields  were  far  apart. 

THE  AREA  OF  WILD  SEEDS 

The  area  of  wild  seeds  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "acorn 
ana."  and  will  frequently  be  so  designated  in  this  work. 
However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia acorns  are  found  only  on  the  uplands  and  mountains 
and  that  in  the  surrounding  parts  and  eastward  over  the 
Great  Basin  wild  seeds  take  their  place.  Yet,  since  the  most 
ti-pical  culture  is  found  in  central  and  southern  California, 
we  may  consider  the  acorn  the  most  characteristic  food. 

At  the  proper  time  acorns  are  stored  in  large  basketry 
bins  to  protect  them  against  thieving  rodents.  The  raw 
acoms  are  not  palatable,  for  they  contain  a  large  amount  of 
tannic  acid  ;  however,  this  objection  is  eliminated  by  pound- 
ing Ihc  kernels  into  flour  and  then  leaching  with  hot  water. 
Good  descriptions  of  this  ingenious  process  may  be  read  in 
the  publications  of  the  University  of  California.  From  this 
substance,  a  kind  of  bread  or  cake  is  made,  which  proves  to 
be  a  \-ery  satisfactory  food,  but  even  here  this  is  supple- 
mented by  foods  from  several  varieties  of  wild  seeds,  roots, 
herbs,  and  grasses,^  The  tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains  out  on  the  arid  plateaus  are  forced  to  get  along 
without  the  acorn  and  in  con.sequence  eke  out  their  living 
from  but  a  scant  flora.  One  peculiarity  of  the  area  is  the 
rarity  of  berries  and  fruits,  which  is  in  contrast  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  salmon  area. 

The  term  "digger,"  generally  applied  to  the  natives  of 
this  area,  was  suggested  by  their  persistent  gathering  of 
roots  and  plants.  It  was  also  an  expression  of  contempt 
due  to  the  contrast  between  the  scanty  diet  of  these  Indians 
and  those  of  the  bison  area  with  whom  travelers  were  more 
familiar.     Likewise,  the  fauna  was  not  particularly  favor- 


able.  Deer  were  to  be  found  in  the  mountains,  but  rare! 
in  large  numbers,  and  small  game  animals  were  not  ni 
nierous.  In  the  eastern  part,  the  rabbit  was  an  importan 
item,  and  as  noted  above,  salmon  were  caught  wherev* 
they  made  "runs,"  and  other  fish  were  used  when  availabli 
Likewise,  the  coast  people  depended  to  some  extent  upon  til 
marine  fauna.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  popular  idea  c 
modern  California  as  an  ideal  habitat  for  us  modern  Amel 
icans,  it  must  be  regarded  as  rather  unfavorable  to  the  dl 
velopment  of  primitive  tribes,  for  while  enough  food  coul 
be  found,  the  daily  routine  of  gathering  it  in  small  bi 
was  time-consuming  in  the  extreme.  Moreover,  in  parts  i 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  Idaho  the  margin  of  even  this  sort  < 
food  was  so  narrow  that  many  species  of  insects  were  eate 
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There  are  just  two  cultivated  native  food  plants,  maia 
and  manioc  (cassava),  that  rise  to  the  level  of  chief  staple! 
Both  take  the  highest  rank  in  excelSence  among  the  world' 
foods,  and  after  the  epoch-making  discovery  of  Columba 
were  quickly  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  world."  Th 
uniqueness  of  these  plants  and  the  sharp  contrast  they  mal 
when  compared  with  the  cultivated  staples  of  the  Old  Wort 
is  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  the  independent  dt 
velopment  of  American  culture. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  distinct  agricultural  area  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  including  a  very  small 
section  of  Canada.  The  chief  crop  was  maize,  on  which 
account  we  sjieak  of  this  division  as  the  eastern  maize  area. 
Although  its  contact  with  the  great  agricultural  area  of 
Mexico  and  the  south  is  slightly  broken  in  Texas,  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  a  historical  connection  between  the  two 
areas,  and  consequently  we  may  consider  them  as  parts  of 
the  same  whole.    The  remaining  inland  boundaries  of  this 
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eastern  maize  area  mark  the  approximate  climatic  limits  to 
its  growth.  These  limits  also  define  the  distribution  of  agri- 
culture, from  which  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  the  intro- 
duction of  that  art  did  not  precede  the  introduction  of  maize 
calture.  However,  this  is  a  problem  to  be  discussed  later, 
Wc  see.  then,  that  the  Indian  tribes  had  extended  agricul- 
ture in  the  east  to  its  physical  limits.  The  stretch  of  country 
irom  Louisiana  to  Maine  presents  considerable  climatic  va- 
riety which  is  reflected  in  the  aboriginal  crop  lists,  for 
(hough  maize  was  grown  throughout,  it  seems  to  have  been 
more  exclusively  toward  the  north.  Roughly  considered, 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  area,  the  crops  were  squash, 
beans,  and  maize,  all  planted  in  the  same  field,  while  in  the 
southern  half,  maize  was  supplemented  by  a  kind  of  millet, 
and  squashes  gave  way  to  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
flDurds. 

Tobacco,  though  not  strictly  a  food,  may  be  noted  here. 
It  was  extensively  grown  in  the  south,  and  its  cultivation 
ttnied  as  far  north  as  the  climate  permitted. 

Wild  plants  were  also  abundant  and  many  species  were 
used.  Parker's '  exhaustive  study  of  Iroquois  foods  shows 
how  completely  that  people  drew  upon  the  contiguous  flora. 
From  the  data  at  hand,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  south  a  still  greater  number  of  species  were  eaten.  In 
the  far  north  wild  rice  became  almost  a  staple ;  but  while, 
as  Jenks  '°  has  shown  in  his  laudable  investigation  of  this 
food,  it  was  sometimes  planted  by  the  natives,  it  was  not 
tnily  domesticated  as  was  rice  in  the  Old  World. 

Of  manufactured  foods,  other  than  those  made  of  maize, 
maple  sugar  takes  first  place.  Practically  every  essential 
detail  of  the  process  now  in  use  was  developed  by  the  In- 
dians of  this  area  before  1492.  The  sugar  maple  being  a 
northern  tree,  the  trait  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  northern 
lulf  of  the  area,  though  the  box  elder  and  a  few  other  trees 
t,  in  later  times  at  least,  permitted  a  makeshift  exten- 
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jioa  -n  '-be  art.  Thai  ainr  kind  ot  sogar  was  made  in  the 
Much.  IS  uuauctnL 

.\nuiher  loud  deserving  mention  is  oil  derived  from  hidc- 

'ly  unu  \vaiimts.  Fhis  oil  was  highly  characteristic  of  the 
-■uuch  .uid  added  j.  vaiuabie  dement  to  the  otherwise  starcbj 

iicc  la  oariv  ia^  che  natives  did  a  good  business  in  sup- 
■nviiiic  ^hi^!  >.>ii  :o  die  cuionists.  In  some  parts  of  the  Atlan- 
:k  .'(.'Usc  'tam  nickahoe  la  tungus)  bread  ivas  made,  and 
:it  uie  ~^uui.  perfinmion  bread. 

>.>t  :i.Kid5  and  dishes  made  with  maize  there  is  a  loi^  list, 
vtiiK'n  >  :ti  the  main  the  same  as  we  ourselves  use.  Two 
iioteworrhv  ^mdies  of  this  aspect  of  maize  culture  by  Carr  " 
^hi  I'arker  '•  ?how  how  completely  the  white  colonists  ab- 
suriitii  -he  Tiiutze  c'mplex  of  the  Indians. 

\ith:  'iiipurtaiit  characteristic  of  agricnlture  in  this  area 
■s  ihai  'I  ivds  woman's  work,  the  man  being  a  hunter.  This 
^xudi  .iivisioii  oi  labor  tended  to  give  a  well-balanced  diet, 
'ml  \**i!>  I'-n  c'listaiit  throughout,  for  in  the  far  north  where 

i|i(K.-iiiHiit  iwindled  out  into  the  caribon  area,  vegetable 
•I'luis  -sour  iwtdeiilv  in  the  minority,  while  in  the  extreme 
%;.'u»i>.  lyiivte  .iKriciiitun:  was  rather  intense  and  the  flora 
•  icii.   iK  ■rmt^'.n  ihe  chase  were  in  the  minority.    The  chief 

;,t.iK-  **.i^  i't  'iw-  The  bison  of  the  prairies  found  its 
t^.u  i^  ■.»!  cast  .IS  the  Alleghanies,  but  except  in  the  open 
,,..i<i.iv  \».i.-  -lot  .111  ■mp^.Ttant  item.  The  wild  turkey  and 
\.u>.'tix  ^luill  ^itinr  were  also  abundant.  Fish  were  taken 
»»;k.v    .■(i.ui  '^  ;l»e  usual  methods,  but  in  the  south  the  use 

NiM  \^v  iii'i  u'  the  ^reat  area  of  intensive  agriculture, 
■  lu  ...iN  '.'v  11  Ik-  Now  World,  where  work  in  the  fields  is 
■1.-.    t-ii-i.-iv*!  .IS  woman's  work  exclusively,  and  in  which 

■n i,^  ,  v.»<>.  ;»•  Sr  Mt  ^vcupation.    As  may  be  anticipated. 

t  i  t^vi-  iK  "H ■•(«.-  v>t  the  most  ad\-anced  Indian  cultures. 
\\i-  ,^^  i,..,.  iv -MvU' tt>ac  it  extends  to  about  35°  on  either 
^i^^v   ■■    iv  vM»w»-»  ii»J  is  Aus  almost  entirely  within  the 
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PLANTS  CULTIVATED   BY  THE    NATIVES  OF  THE 
NEW  WORLD  BEFORE    1 492 

The  following  list  enumerates  the  most  important  plants 
originally  cultivated  by  the  several  Indian  tribes  before  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  in  1493. 

Namt  Ana  oj  CttUivtaien 

tittt,  M  *Im  lAgart  aiMruaxii  Linn.)  M.'nito  lo  Chili 

AILpIor  pcai  U'criM  xrafiwiniii  CcuIil  f.)  Cwtnl  America  and  Weil  Indie) 

AltHrmt  (UctanU  ornii^iiuifa  Urn.)  Tnv>a\  Ameiio 
iiattii    iTua     (Ec*twvUe«     erucoIJi     (L.) 

tti«.)  H«xka  ud  Hutbtm  Uiiiled  States 

BtB.  knIuT  tPliainlui  nlcaru  Lino-)  Oiiuibutloo  une  ai  mkiis 
Bon,  Lima  {PAuio/w  Ixnalvt  L.,  tar.  •iwcrii- 

oifu  Benlh.)  BraiU  aod  Pnu 

Ckw  (rfcofrrpiM  (WOO  LIna.)  Trupical  America 
Ciniiiia    or    Chili    pepper    (Cafiinn    oiiRMHia 

Lirm.  md  Ca^nnm  tmitHtm  Linn.)  Trtipical  Amniu 

CiAn  nui  {Anacardimm  aeeidnialt  Linn.)  Ttcpical  America 

Cica,  or  cocaioe   (£ryfli'M>Ii>«  coca  Lamardi)  Peiti  and  Rolivia 
Cm  (See  maiie) 

OlUa  IGauytium  barbattntt  LinnO  TropriMl  America 

OtrkMra  MiHHu  CAin-iolia  Miller)  Peru  and  Bmiil 

Cntd  tCaemrhUa  ftfa  ni,  aviffra  Lion.)  Dinribulion  ume  ai  mtlia 

Ctan  IFiidiMHi  t*ai«eo  Liim.)  Tropica)  Anetiu 

Jcnalcn  *rticht>ke  iHtlianlkiLi  tubiritm  Lion.)  Miuiuippi  Valle; 

Hajia  (MwfM  ratR-d  Kolini)  Cbile 

Milie  (Zta  may.  Lion.)  See  map  (Fig.  j) 

(lima  Pohl.)  See  map  (Fig.  j) 


KaU   o 


ParagoaT 


I    (llx 


t  trmoettra  Reiw.) 
Fi^v  (tTarva  ^^)«  Linn,) 
Pflnnl  (^rar*if  lijpaia*  Linn.) 
Pinrapple  (.Idonu  nlim  Scholl    (.] 
Poiito  (Salamm  lubtriinm  Linn.) 
Pndtlir  pear  or  Indian  dg  iOpunlit  Heui 

Mill.) 
Plmtikin   ICueurhaa  ft'  Linn  ) 
Oa  (Otb/u  rat>iwaia  Molina) 

fO«/u  cw«(fl  Jaeq.) 
QafniiM  (CnirlUna  raJitayn  W«ld.) 

(Ci-rAau  effiW-afu  Linn.),  and 
QiriiUM  (CAfii#^di<"><  viiniiv  Wiltd.) 
Sqmili  (Cunrhita  maxima  DnekeHie) 
Stat  apple  (ClkrjiiDrAyffKm  nfai'lD  Linn.) 

rt  potato  Otimeta  hatalm  Pnir  > 
Tsbacco    (Iflcirtiana    tat'ocum    LItii 
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torrid  zone.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of  this  surface,  exc< 
a  narrow  coast  belt  and  a  few  intervening  valleys,  is  1 
most  elevated  land  in  the  New  World,  It  is  upon  these  hi^ 
lands  exclusively  that  maize  was  grown.  Furthcrnioi 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  aridity  throughout,  whic 
combined  with  the  elevation,  gives  a  very  favorable  climal 
It  is  just  the  region  where  the  most  intensive  cultures  wouli 
be  anticipated.  As  we  proceed  with  the  later  sections  c 
this  book,  the  reader  may  be  appalled  at  the  complexity  an 
variety  of  peoples  in  this  area;  hence  it  is  fortunate  that  i 
the  outset  we  are  able  to  see  one  element  of  unity  in  tl: 
whole. 

Beginning  with  the  north,  we  have  the  pueblo-dwell  in 
peoples  of  southwestern  United  States  and  northern  MeJ 
jco.  Besides  maize,  beans,  melons,  squashes  and  sunflowi 
seed  were  the  chief  crops.  In  historic  times,  at  least,  oniot 
and  chili  peppers  were  favorite  garden  plants;  and  accord 
ing  to  local  conditions,  the  following  wild  plants  wei 
largely  used;  pifion  nut,  inesquite.  bean  and  saguaro.  Tt 
bacco  and  cotton  were  cultivated.  Fish  as  food  was  not  a 
important  factor,  in  fact,  it  was  under  the  ban  of 
tril)es.  Game  was  rather  scarce,  rabbits  being  the  mo! 
numerous.  Turkeys  were  domesticated.  Of  prepare 
foods,  the  most  unique  is  the  piki  maize  bread,  made  in  thin 
paper-like  sheets. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  North  American  part  of  th 
area  the  Nahua  and  Maya  may  be  taken  as  the  types.  Hi 
agriculture  was  more  highly  organized  than  in  any  of  thi 
areas  we  have  discussed.  With  (he  former,  maize  is  mai" 
into  peculiar  cakes  called  "tortillas,"  which,  with  beans  am 
the  inevitable  chili  pepper,  constitutes  the  usual  menu, 
we  add  to  this  cacao  we  have  the  list  for  the  Maya  also 
In  the  lower  parts,  especially  in  Central  America,  there  wi 
many  fruits,  many  of  which  are  now  cultivated  by  Euro 
peans,  as  the  mammae  apple,  the  alligator  pear,  the  cashi 
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nut,  together  with  the  fleshy  stalk  of  its  tree,  the  tomato, 
pineapple,  etc 

The  Andean  region  of  South  America  is  peculiar  in  that 
at  almost  any  point  one  may  shift  from  high  to  low  valleys, 
Ihus  quickly  passing  through  several  varieties  of  climate. 
Likewise,  one  may,  by  lateral  shifting,  encounter  deserts 
and  the  most  well-watered  stretches  in  succession.  All  this 
tends  to  nullify  the  effects  of  changing  latitude,  so  that  the 
^regale  agricultural  conditions  in  Colombia.  Ecuador  and 
Peru  can  be  made  the  same.  Still  we  find  some  cultural 
dfferences. 

The  Chibcha  peoples  of  Colombia  in  the  highlands  raised 
maize,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  beans,  tobacco, 
coca,  and  cotton.  They  did  not  have  the  llama,  and  game 
was  scarce,  but  carefully  protected  and  conserved.  The 
other  peoples  of  Colombia  did  more  hunting,  but  in  addi- 
tion still  cultivated  maize.  Salt  was  manufactured  in  favor- 
able localities  and  formed  an  important  article  of  trade. 

The  adjoining  highlands  of  Venezuela   formerly  had  a 
hnnling  and  maize-growing  population  which  was  extermi- 
nated by  the  Spaniards. 
Ecuador  was  partly  under  the  control  of  the  Inca  at  the 
I     Spanish  conquest  but.  no  doubt,  still  retained  its  former 
food  habits.     Its  population  was  almost  exclusively  agricul- 
tural.    Maize  was  the  staple  except  on  the  highest  levels, 
'     where  quinoa  was  substituted.      Potatoes  were  universal, 
and  coca,  peppers,  and  other  plants  in  the  lowest  valleys. 
On  the  coast  there  was  fishing. 

To  the  south  was  the  Inca  empire  with  its  highly  organ- 
ized agriculture.  Here  the  crops  were  about  the  same  as 
for  Ecuador,  but  in  favorable  places  manioc,  ground  nuts, 
beans,  gourds,  tomatoes,  guava,  and  fiber  plants  were  raised. 
Hunting  was  carried  on  in  an  organized  manner,  large 
drives  being  made  over  creat  areas.    The  eame  animals  were 

Ky  the  guanaco  and  vicuiia,  of  which  the  flesh  was  often 
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dried  and  stored  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  familial 
term  "jerked  meat"  is  believed  to  have  come  from  the 
charqui,  as  this  dried  meat  was  called  in  Peru,  Birds  were 
taken  in  nets,  and  on  the  coast  there  was  some  fishing. 

The  great  basin  of  the  Amazon  with  the  adjoining  coast 
is  one  of  the  world's  most  typical  tropical  areas,  but  almost 
everywhere  throughout  there  was  some  native  agriculture. 
As  a  whole,  the  area  presents  some  geographical  varieti 
for  the  eastern  part  of  South  America  also  has  its  higfi 
lands,  though  far  less  pretentious  than  those  of  the  wesi 
Here,  however,  the  elevation  was  much  less;  consequentll 
maize  did  not  become  the  chief  cultivated  food,  manioc_c 
cassava,  taking  its  place.  Otherwise,  the  range  of  plant 
was  about  the  same  as  in  the  Andean  region.  Tobacco 
potatoes,  and  cotton  were  common.  The  celebrated  matfi 
or  Paraguay  tea,  and  the  edible  clay  of  the  Botocudo  people 
are  the  principal  unique  features.  Yet,  in  no  case  were  thi 
tribes  of  these  highlands  so  dependent  upon  agriculture  i 
were  those  of  the  west  coast.  In  this  respect  they  present 
a  close  analogy  to  the  eastern  maize  users  of  North  Amer- 
ica, with  whom  they  are  geographically  connected  by  the 
West  Indies.  "^lanheT,  the  almost  complete  delegation  of 
agricultural  responsibilities  to  the  women  is  in  itself  an  indi- 
cation of  the  large  part  hunting  played  in  their  sustenance. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  interior  of  the  continent  where 
high  temperature,  low  elevation,  and  abundant  moisture 
combine  to  produce  rank  flora.  Our  knowledge  of  this  area 
is  still  rather  scant,  but  what  information  we  have  indicates 
that  the  whole  interior  Amazon  Basin  with  the  contiguous 
east  coast  noted  above  should  be  considered  as  one  distin^ 
food  area.  That  the  art  of  agriculture  is  now  absolutelj 
unknown  to  anv  of  the  Amazon  tribes  is  doubtful,  becauai 
far  into  the  interior  we  find  manioc,  tobacco,  coca,  pumpkins; 
sweet  potatoes,  etc..  growing  in  the  village  fields.  Also, 
maize  has  been  reported  from  a  number  of  localities,  though 
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the  climate  is  unfavorable  to  it.  The  blowgun  with  poi- 
soned darts  is  used  in  hunting,  the  game  consisting  largely 
of  birds  and  small  tree-climbing  animals.  No  living  thing  is 
so  abundant  as  to  offer  opporiunity  for  food  specialization, 
and  the  native  must  make  use  of  everything  he  can  lay  hands 
n.  On  the  upper  Amazon  and  elsewhere  the  taking  of 
fish  by  poisoning  the  water  is  common.  A  very  charac- 
teristic dish  of  this  whole  area  is  the  "pepper-pot."  Small 
game  of  whatever  kind  is  cast  into  a  pot  and  boiled  into  a 
thick  broth  made  hot  with  peppers.  The  pot  is  TUV*t 
emptied,  but  the  contents  continually  augmented. 


GENERAL  DISCUSSIOK 
Now  that  we  have  gained  a  .general  perspective  of  New 
World  food  traits,  we  may  note  some  of  their  most  distinc- 
tive characteristics.  It  is  clear  that  the  art  of  agricuhure 
centers  around  maize,  for  almost  everywhere  we  find  it 
growiL  Its  only  rival  is  manioc,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
plant  is  resorted  to  only  in  spots  where  it  is  too  moist  for 
tnaize.  In  the  same  way,  the  quinoa  displaces  it  in  the  high- 
est altitudes  of  the  Andes.  But  this  only  serves  to  show  how 
maize  dominates  aboriginal  agriculture.  We  can  be  quite 
sure  that  if  we  knew  the  full  history  of  this  plant  we  should 
have  a  good  insight  into  the  development  of  the  higher  cul- 
tures of  Mexico  and  Peru,  yet  in  spite  of  its  obvious  im- 
portance, ven,'  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject. 
Though  this  homely  art  of  maize  culture  is  still  practised 
by  many  surviving  natives,  the  only  field  studies  we  have 
approaching  a  satisfactory  standard  are  those  of  Parker" 
for  the  Iroquois,  Hough  '*  for  the  Hopi,  and  Wilson"  for 
the  Hidatsa.  For  the  Pueblo  peoples  who  still  raise  maize 
in  the  aboriginal  way  we  have  little  more  than  the  pioneer 
work  of  Gushing."     With  respect  to  Me.\ico  and  the  An- 

Kerature  is  even  more  fragmentary.    While 
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iredo  have  a  great  deal  of  more  or  less  generalized  infor- 
mation, this  has  been  re-stated  so  often  that  it  is  difficult  to 
weigh  it  and  even  the  very  best  of  such  literature  can  never 
lake  the  place  of  exhaustive  field  studies.  For  example,  it 
is  only  from  the  works  of  Parker"  and  Wilson'*  that  we 
can  form  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  how  closely  the  culti- 
vation of  niaize  of  white  farmers  follows  aboriginal  pat- 
terns. 

However,  the  gross  characteristics  of  aboriginal  niaize ' 
culture  are  clearly  known.  In  the  first  place,  no  beasts  of 
draught  were  employed,  but  all  was  by  hand.  Nowhere  do 
we  find  a  plowing  machine  drawn  by  men.  As  an  inde- 
pendent proposition  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  Peruvians,  ' 
with  all  their  genius,  should  have  missed  the  idea  of  har-, 
nessing  either  men  or  llamas  to  a  digging  tool,  but  when  we 
note  that  niaize  grows  best  in  bunches  or  "hills,"  while  the 
Old  World  inventors  of  the  plow  sowed  grain  broadcast, 
we  find  a  partial  explanation.  The  heaping  up  of  earth 
around  the  growing  plant  is  still  one  of  the  fundamentals 
io  raaize  culture.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  hoe  is  an 
aboriginal  solution  of  the  practical  problem  involved  here. 
The  mere  sowing  of  grain  by  the  ancients  of  the  Old  World 
was  the  one  great  problem,  for  after  that  there  was  little  to  , 
do  until  the  harvest,  while  In  the  case  of  maize  the  tending  ' 
of  the  crop  was  the  most  exacting.  The  former  presents  a  | 
much  simpler  niechanical  problem  than  the  latter ;  in  fact,  it  ' 
is  not  untiki73i  th^t  we  hear  of  a  horse  cultivator  in  Eng-  ; 
land.  —-^ 

The  aborigines  dug  up  the  ground  with  pointed  and 
spade-like  tools.  From  New  Mexico  to  Chile,  spade-Hke 
tools  with  foot-rests  for  thrusting  into  the  ground  were 
common,  but  in  the  eastern  parts  of  both  continents  we  find 
a  simple  digging-slick.  In  Peru  the  digging  tools  were 
sometimes  pointed  with  copper  and  bronze. 

The  hoe  was  universal  in  the  eastern  maize  area  and  seems 


e  extended  into  the  West  Intlies,  but  from  New  Mex-  ] 
southward  it  does  not  appear  in  our  collections.  The 
signiticatice  of  this  is  not  yet  clear.  The  data  for  the  eastern 
maize  area  show  us  that  the  agricultural  pattern  was  to  hoe 
up  hills  around  the  plants.  As  stated  before,  maize, 
squashes  and  beans  were  often  put  in  the  same  hill.  To- 
bacco was  planted  in  hills  and  so  were  the  sweet  potatoes  of 
the  south.  The  first  Atlantic  colonists  adopted  the  hoe  pat- 
tern of  the  native,  especially  in  the  south,  where  to  some 
extent  it  still  survives. 

Artificial  fertilization  was  practised  from  Nova  Scotia  to  \ 
Chiles    (Jne  method,  widely  distributed  in  both  continents, 
was  the  placing  ot^sh^in  thejnaizehjlL     Manures,  both    \ 
human  and  animai.  were  used  in  parts  of  the  area  of  inten- 
sive agriculture.     So  particular  a  correspondence  as  plant-     I 
ing  with  fish,  reported  for  localities  between  New  England     I 
and  Peru,  points  clearly  to  a  common  origin,  but  it  is  the 
study  of  the  maize  plant  itself  that  affords  the  strongest  ar-     \ 
gument  for  diffusion  from  one  center.    The  investigations 
of  Harshberger  '*  and  Collins  "*  indicate  that  maize  was  de-     ,' 
veloped  from  a  wild  grass  of  the  Maya  habitat.    The  dis-     ' 
tribution   from  this  centefoT  vaneties  once  so  developed     ,' 
would  readily  account  for  the  uniformity  of  maize  culture     i 
we  have  noted.     Unfortunately,  no  careful  study  of  the 
aboriginal  varieties  of  maize  has  been  made,  but  the  data  at 
hand  suggest  that  about  all  the  distinct  kinds  we  still  have    ' 
on  our  farms  were  in  existence  by  1492  and  that  they  ex- 
isted side  by  side  in  the  same  fields.    The  time  required  to  ' 
stabilize  all  these  forms  and  the  subsequent  precision  of  do- 
mestic routine  that  preserved  their  racial  integrity  to  the 
present  among  some  of  the  surviving  natives,  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  facts  of  our  subject.    Recently  a  fossilized 
ear  of  com  was  found  near  Cuzco,  but  the  data  concerning 
the  specimen  are  insufficient   for  the  determination  of  its 
I      geological  age.    Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  if  this  ear 
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of  com  should  prove  to  be  of  pleistocene  origin,  the  whi 
story  of  maize  must  be  re-written." 

So  brief  a  review  as  this  must  needs  pass  over  in  silei 
many  interesting  points,  but  we  should  give  passing  nota 
to  the  evidence  for  the  local  adaptation  of  these  widely  c 
tributed  varieties  of  maize.  It  has  been  shown  that  I 
Hidatsa  of  the  upper  Missouri  have  trained  certain  vgi 
ties  to  ripen  early  and  within  the  limits  of  the  short  season 
a  characteristic  the  maize  of  our  eastern  farms  does  i 
manifest.  Collins'^  makes  clear  that  the  Pueblo  tribes^ 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have  developed  varieties  wd 
long,  deep-growing  root  habits  to  reach  the  moisture  I 
their  very  arid  fields.  These  are,  no  doubt,  but  suggestia 
of  many  other  adaptations  awaiting  discovery  and  whid 
present  very  interesting  chronological  problems.  Yet,  eW 
as  the  case  stands,  we  must  assume  a  long  period  of  titn 
to  have  elapsed  since  the  initial  propagation  of  maize. 

The  art  of  irrigation  was  known  from  Arizona  to  Chik 
and  in  Peru  was  carried  out  on  a  scale  scarcely  equalled  f 
modem  nations.  The  remains  of  aqueduct  systems  in  I 
Andes  show  such  genius  and  organization  that  our  resp« 
for  the  native  American  rises  to  a  high  point. 

The  alternate  of  maize,  cassava  or  manioc,  deserves  sp( 
cial  consideration.     Though  requiring  a  more  tropical  hal 
itat  than  maize,  it  also  requires  a  fairly  dry.  sandy  soil.     Atl 
the  period  of  discovery  it  was  found  in  the  West  Indies,! 
Central  America,  and  even  in  Florida.    The  poisonous  na-fl 
ture  of  the  juice  leads  to  a  mode  of  preparation  describe^J 
fully  in  the  special  literature."    The  essential  procedure  1 
to  grate  the  pulpy  parts  and   squeeze  them  in  a  basket 
press  called  a  tipili.    The  pulp  is  then  made  into  cakes  a 
heated  to  drive  out  the  remaining  volatile  poison,   final 
giving  cas5.iva  bread,  which  Is  a  staple  food. 

If  we  now  take  a  general  view  of  the  data  at  hand  it  ap> 
pears  a  fair  assumption  that  the  prevailing  type  of  agrict 


tiire  was  developed  by  a  centrally  located  highland  people 
and  thence  diffused,  withoul~esseniial  modification,  both  to  ' 
the  north  and  to  the  south.  While  the  experience  of  mod-  ' 
icrn  farmers  indicates  that  the  maize  area  of  the  Indians 
could  have  been  extended  somewhat,  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
were  possible  without  fundamental  changes  in  the  technique 
of  maize  culture  and  in  social  organization.  In  other  words, 
maize  culture  did  expand  outward  from  the  central  region 
on  a  primitive  level,  the  hunting  tribes  of  both  the  north 
and  the  south  borrowing  the  trait  one  after  the  other,  so  far 
as  their  habitat  permitted. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NARCOTICS 
In  connection  with  this  discussion  of  cultivated  plants 
aome  note  should  be  made  of  aboriginal  narcotics.  The 
best  known  are  tobacco  and  coca,  both  extensively  culti- 
vated in  aboriginal  tunes,  as  shown  on  the  distribution  map 
(Fig,  6).  The  narcotic  element  in  coca  is  cocaine,  a  mod- 
era  derivative.  The  native,  however,  simply  chewed  the 
dried  leaves  mixed  with  Hme  or  other  alkalis.  Such  coca 
chewing  «till  prevails  in  the  area  indicated  on  the  map  and 
has  spread  to  the  natives  of  other  parts  of  both  continents, 
as  well  as  to  the  whites  themselves. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  chewing  of  tobacco  is  found  in 
South  America  contiguous  to  the  coca-chewing  area,  but  it 
also  occurs  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America."  One  pecu- 
liarity of  the  latter  habit  is  that  the  tobacco  is  taken  with 
pulverized  shells  or  ashes,  ground  fine  in  mortars;  in  other 
words,  after  the  coca  method.  The  appearance  of  this  trait 
in  these  two  disconnected  areas  and  its  analogy  to  the  betel 
nut  culture  of  Melanesia  and  southeastern  Asia  is  truly 
puzzling. 

The  taking  of  snufT  is  also  largely  correlated  with  chew- 
ing, since  we  find  it  in  both  the  chewing  areas,  though  it 
extended  rather  well  over  the  Amazon  country  and  even  to 
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t*,c  West  Indies.  However,  the  usual  substance  for  making 
snuBE  powder  is  said  to  be  the  Acacia  niopo  berry.  Along 
with  the  chewing  of  tobacco  go  various  forms  of  its  eat- 
ing, drinking,  licking,  etc. 

Yet,  the  most  widely  distributed  method  of  using  tobacco 
was  smoking,  of  which  three  aboriginal  forms  can  lie  local- 
ized. First,  we  have  the4rueDJpe  found  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  in  the  lower  Atlantic 
side  of  South  America;  secondly,  the  cigar  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  greater  part  of  the  Amazon  country;  and  lastly, 
the  tubular  pipe  in  western  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America.  The  usual  form  of  this  last  is  a  small  section 
of  cane  stuffed  with  crushed  tobacco  to  which  the  name 
cigarette  is  applied.  These  methods  of  smoking  are  not  so 
exclusively  localized  as  the  map  would  imply,  but  grade  one 
into  the  other. 

The  map  indicates  the  approximate  extent  of  smoking  in 
1492.  but  as  we  all  know,  the  custom  was  quickly  carried 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  both  savage  and  civilized.  The 
Asiatic  peoples  have  a  distinct  type  of  pipe  and  a  different 
method  of  smoking,  which  in  late  times  has  reached  the 
Eskimo  of  Alaska  from  Siberia. 
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DOMESTICATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  METHOD! 
OF  TRANSPORTATION 

The  domestication  of  animals  and  methods  of  transpor- 
tation may  be  treated  as  a  single  division  of  our  subject, 
because  from  the  standpoint  of  Old  World  culture,  one  of 
these  concepts  calls  the  other  promptly  to  mind,  and  even 
in  aboriginal  America  there  is  found  some  relation  between 
the  two.  Tihe  most  common  domesticated  animals  were  the 
dog,  the  llama,  and  the  related  alpaca.  "With  the  exception 
of-  the^uinea  pi'g'inPefu  Ifiere  were  no  others.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  on  record  instances  of  individual  animals  of 
other  species  being  tamed,  but  in  no  case  were  they  propa* 
gated. 

Of  birds,  we  have  the  turkey  of  Mexico  and  the  Pueblo, 
tribes  of  the  United  States.  '  Lawson  ^  is  responsible  foc 
the  statement  that  in  Carolina  cranes  were  bred  in  captivity, 
while,  according  to  Roger  Williams,  the  Narragansett 
trained  hawks  to  guard  their  fields.  But  all  these  are  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Also,  eagles  and  serpents  were  sometimes 
confined  for  ceremonial  reasons,  but  not  truly  domesticated. 
The  bee  was  domesticated  in  Mexico  by  the  Aztec  and  the 
Maya,  as  is  still  the  rasp-amorig  some  groups  of  natives  in 
Central  America  and  northwest  Brazil. 

The  dog  appears  in  Paleolithic  Europe  in  close  associa- 
tion with  the  remains  of  man  and  was  practically  universal 
in  aboriginal  America.  Thus,  the  history  of  its  development 
and  dispersion  over  the  earth  would  in  a  large  measure  be 
the  history  of  man's  cultural  achievements.     So  it  is  quite,. 


natural  that  we  have  a  large  body  of  literature  on  the  dog^ 
Unfortunately,  this  is  largely  speculative,  whereas  what  wd 
need  for  our  discussion  is  actual  investigation.  However, 
a  recent  study  of  the  New  World  dog,  by  Allen,  seems  to- 
prove  that  the  dogs  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World* 
had  a  common  origin,  with  their  center  of  dispersion  in 
Asia.' 

The  available  data  indicate  that  in  the  New  World  dogs-' 
served  at  least  four  purposes:  transportation,  hunting, 
_guarding  and  companionship,  or  food,  according  to  locaMty. 
They  varied  greatly  in  size  and  form,  from  the  small,  pug- 
like  type  found  in  Peru  and  the  hairless  variety  of  the 
tropics,  to  the  great  hairy  beasts  reared  in  some  parts  of  the 
Arctic.  Since  it  is  certain  that  all  dogs  will  readily  cross 
with  wolves  and  foxes  and  yet  tend  to  remain  fertile,  the 
preservation  of  these  types  must  have  required  some  selec- 
tive breeding.  The  only  deiinite  study  of  native  dog  culture 
so  far  made  is  that  of  Wilson'  for  the  Hidatsa  (Siouan) 
which  reveals  a  complex  not  inferior  to  that  for  agriculturci 
The  Peruvians  are  credited  with  three  distinct  varieties  ot 
dog,  the  contemporaneousness  of  which  necessitates  our 
assuming  the  existence  of  breeding  control  similar  to  that 
exercised  by  us.  However,  since  the  methods  of  propa- 
gation are  unknown,  except  for  a  few  northern  localities,  a 
comparative  discussion  of  the  subject  is  out  of  the  question. 

Dog  transportation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  received  care- 
ful consideration.  The  most  striking  characteristic  is  its 
limited  distribution,  for,  notwithstanding  that  the 
curs  everywhere,  its  use  in  transportation  is  confined  to  the 
caribou  and  bison  areas  with  very  narrow  fringes  in  those 
adjoining.  Above  the  forest  line  dogs  were  made  to  draw 
sledges,  a  trait  quite  characteristic  of  the  Eskimo,  but  found 
among  the  most  northern  Indians  of  Canada  as  well.  These 
sledges  have  straight  parallel  runners  and  do  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  our  own  simple  farm  types.    There  are  dif- 
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ferenl  methods  of  harnessing,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
iogs  are  hitched  by  long  single  traces  and  run  somewhat 
fan-shaped  with  the  leader  at  the  apex.  Excellent  descrip- 
tions are  given  in  Arctic  books  of  travel.* 

In  all  the  wooded  parts  of  the  caribou  area  a  toboggan  is 
Bsed,  the  snow  being  rather  too  soft  for  sledges.  This  is 
also  the  great  snowshoe  area.  While  dogs  were  used  to 
drag  these  toboggans,  the  hunters  themselves  not  infre- 
quently drew  them.  The  early  development  of  the  Canadian 
fur  trade  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  French  companies 
greatly  stimulated  dog  traction  and  greatly  increased  the 
use  of  sledges  where  ice  conditions  permitted.  The  former 
southern  limits  of  the  toboggan  are  not  certainly  known  but 
I  it  seemed  to  end  with  the  Ojibway  and  Iroquois,  though 
it  may  have  been  used  along  the  upper  Missouri.' 

In  the  spring  and  summer  dogs  were  made  to  bear  packs 
and  drag  tent  poles."  This  method  was  more  widely  dis- 
tributed than  the  use  of  sledges  and  toboggans,  covering 
the  entire  caribou  and  bison  areas  and  extending  somewhat 
into  the  inland  portion  of  the  salmon  area.  In  the  bison 
area,  particularly  in  the  northern  part,  ^e  find  an  original 
contrivance  known  to  us  as  A  travois.  Though  of  two  or 
diree  varieties,  the  essential  structifre  is  the  same  through- 
out— a  V-shaped  frame  with  an  intervening  section  of  net 
or  wood  upon  which  the  load  is  placed.'  The  structure  sug- 
gests that  this  travois  is  merely  a  development  of  the  pack 
and  trailing  tent  poles,  the  more  widely  distributed  method. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  dog  packing  in  particular  is 
i  concomitant  of  those  hunting  tribes  following  a  regular 
migratory  circle.  The  excursions  of  the  Eskimo  to  the 
caribou  ranges,  the  corresponding  shifts  of  the  Canadian 
Indians,  and  the  bison-hunting  expeditions  of  the  Plains 
were  in  pre-Columbian  days  facilitated  by  pack  trains  of 
dogs      The  intrusion  of  this  method  into  the  inland  salmon 
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food,  as  w;  have  stated.  On  the  contrary,  topographia 
conditions  in  California  made  large  movements  unnecessarj 
which  may  he  one  reason  why  dog  packing  was  not  adoptet 
The  maize  areas  were  more  independent  and  had  little  va 
for  this  trait.  So  far  as  we  know,  dog  transportation  wa 
not  in  tfogue  in  the  area  of  intensive  maize  culture,  Mei 
ico  and  the  Pueblo  area  had  no  way  of  land  transport  excep 
by  human  carriers,  and  it  is  not  until  Peru  is  reached  tha 
the  use  of  the  llama  comes  to  notice.  This  small,  camel-lila 
animal  has  little  more  carrying  power  than  a  large  dog,  I 
is  particularly  well  adapted  to  mountain  travel.  For  1 
remainder  of  South  America  our  information  is  vague,  t 
so  far  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  dog  or  any  othaC 
animal  was  used  for  transport. 

All  this  suggests  that  dog  traction  was  intrusive  to  ths 
New  World.  When  we  recall  that  in  Europe  and  Asia  the 
dog  and  reindeer  are  used  to  draw  sledges  and  that  the  trait 
is  continuous  from  Scandinavia  to  Greenland,  this  assump- 
tion seems  justified.  Yet,  the  problem  is  far  from  simple. 
The  situation  in  the  Old  World  is  complicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  horse  culture  which  appears  as  an  early  develops 
ment  and  by  the  domestication  of  the  reindeer.  Either  t 
both  could  have  greatly  stimulated  dog  traction,  but  on  tt 
other  hand,  dog  traction  could  have  developed  in  America 
and  spread  into  Siberia.  That  it  came  in  with  the  earltea^ 
Asiatic  settlers  is  improbable,  since  in  that  case,  though  i 
necessarily,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  surviving  in  soutbn 
ern  South  America.  It  is  also  true  that  the  method  of  hitch« 
ing  in  America  is  different  from  that  in  Siberia  and  con- 
tigiinus  parts  of  Alaska,  and  that  nothing  like  the  travoij 
is  found  there. 

Returning  to  our  subject,  we  see  that  the  prevailing  mod^ 
of  land  transport  tn  the  New  World  was  hy  human  carrier. 
The  wheel  was  unknown  in  pre-Columbian  times.  The  wild 
fauna  afforded  nothing  like  the  horse  and  ox  of  the  Old 
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World.  The  caribou  has  been  found  far  less  suitable  for 
domestication  than  the  closely  allied  reindeer,  and  the  bison 
has  proved  itself  rather  too  strenuous.  Yet,  these  are  not 
sutHcient  excuses.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  tribes  in  con- 
tact  with  these  animals  were  relatively  primitive.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  if  the  bison  and  the  caribou  had  been  avails 
able  to  the  Peruvians,  the  tale  would  be  different. 

Before  the  time  of  Columbus,  no  tribe  had  an  animal' 
able  to  carry  a  man.  The  dog  packers  walked  in  front  of 
their  trains,  and  even  the  Eskimo  walked  more  than  they 
rode.  The  coming  of  the  Spaniards  made  quick  changes. 
The  mule  and  donkey  were  soon  in  general  use  in  the  area 
ofJnlensc  maize  culture,  though  they  have  not  yet  entirely 
diqdaced  the  llama  in  Peru.  Wild  cattle  soon  over-ran 
Texas  »nd  southern  Cali  fomia  and  in  the  Pampas  became 
thnt.^  as  numerous  as  the  bison  in  the  north.  Their  pres- 
voct  greatly  modified  the  food  supply,  but  the  most  far- 
reaching  change  resulted  from  the  spread  of  the  horse. 

By  direct  instruction  or  mere  self-initiated  imitation,  the 
nativvs  of  the  bison  and  guanaco  areas  acquired  horse  cul- 
lw».     Uuforttmately,  the  history  of  this  cultural  acquis!- 

Iliwt  ia  \ty$t.  but  we  know  that  the  use  of  the  horse  spread 
uiifch  (aster  than  exploration,  so  that  in  many  cases  our 
tir'il  ^'tuat  view  of  a  tribe  is  as  a  horse  user.  The  bison  in 
thv  iH'fth  and  the  guanaco  in  the  south,  supplanted  later  byj 
w  till  C'lltW,  presented  almost  parallel  environments.  In 
Kurvipif  at  (he  lime  of  Columbus,  the  horse  was  used  almost 
cxtiuMvcW  by  -soldiers  and  aristocrats  as  a  riding  animal, 
■UulcM  i\>i'  pavkiuK  and  bearing  the  common  folk,  while 
C4rl*  aikI  pK'WS  were  drawn  by  oxen.  This  horse-riding 
C<i4Ui>tc.\  wiw  thus  readily  adaptable  to  the  native  culture  of 
Ibttw:  (*o  arcait.  At  least  they  seem  to  have  taken  it  over 
A»  &  wh4.tk.  h*r  iiaddles  and  other  riding  appliances  are  of  the 
44UM9  Hurv>|»««u  patterns  both  south  and  north.' 
"I'hc  iiUiKtIttiU  Jififerences  between  the  horse  cultures  of 
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:he  two  areas  appear  in  the  adaptations  made  to  the  orig- 
nal  cultures.  Thus,  in  the  bison  area  the  horse  was  also 
ised  with  an  enlarged  dog  travois  and  in  some  cases  seems 
:o  have  been  so  used  before  the  art  of  riding  was  acquired. 
The  native  names  of  mysterious-dog.  elk-dog,  etc,  indicate 
:he  apperceptive  attitude  in  the  northern  continent.  In 
South  America  there  was  nothing  like  this,  but  a  unique 
weapon  known  as  the  bola  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  mounted 
ise.  It  is  believed  that  this  weapon  soon  entirely  displaced 
^c  bow  and  quickly  led  to  the  invention  of  the  lasso  and  its 
use  by  all  Spanish  ranchers  north  and  south.  In  the  bison 
area  the  bow  was  essential  for  killing  buffalo  even  from 
horseback.  In  the  Pampas  a  long  lance  became  the  other 
diief  weapon,  and  though  this  and  the  lasso  appeared  among 
the  Comanche  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  bison  area, 
they  did  not  prevail  among  the  other  tribes  of  the  north. 

The  use  of  the  horse  spread  somewhat  from  these  two 
continental  centers.  In  the  more  open  parts  of  the  eastern 
maize  area  horses  were  common,  but  nowhere  here  except 
possibly  in  the  Gulf  States  did  they  rise  to  a  military  level. 
In  the  greater  part  of  California  they  were  never  used,  but 
m  some  parts  of  the  inland  salmon  area  they  rose  to  the 
importance  attained  in  the  bison  area.  The  greater  part  of 
the  caribou  area  was  too  cold  for  the  horse. 

The  military  and  commercial  necessities  of  Peru  were  met 
by  caravans  of  llamas  but  even  then  human  carriers  were  in 
general  use.  How  the  large  stones  found  in  some  of  the 
ruins  of  that  counfry  were  transported  is  not  known,  but  it 
must  have  been  by  human  traction  alone.  Northward  from 
Ecuador  to  the  Colorado  River  there  is  no  evidence  of  any- 
thing but  human  carriage.  Tribute  was  brought  to  Mexico 
City  by  brigades  of  carriers.  Chairs  and  htters  for  the 
transportation  of  people  were  used  throughout  the  area  of 
intense  culture,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Gulf  regions  of 
the  United  States.    In  all  areas  there  were  special  appliances 
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for  holding  the  pack  upon  the  back.  While  only  the  light 
loads  were  carried  upon  the  head,  in  contrast  to  tlie  Afric 
negro  way,  a  widespread  method  was  to  support  the  pa 
by  a  strap  over  the  forehead,  one  form  of  which  is  ni 
known  as  a  "lumphne."  Perhaps  the  most  unique  appliar 
is  the  kia  of  the  Pima  tribes  in  Arizona."    (Fig.  lo.) 

Before  proceeding  with  our  subject  we  may  consider  I 
extent  to  which  animals  were  domesticated  for  food,     1 
only  place  where  a  pastoral  culture  was  noted  is  again 
Peru.    The  Spaniards  found  the  llama  in  great  domestical 
herds,  sometimes  reaching  the  thousands.     In  addition 
their  use  in  transportation,  they  were  slaughtered  for  thd 
flesh  and  sheared  for  their  wool.     The  alpaca  was  at: 
herded  for  its  superior  wool.     The  use  of  milk  seems  1 
have  been  unknown  here  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  tl 
New  World.     In  fact,  the  Indians  as  a  whole  seem  to  1 
as  deeply  prejudiced  against  milk  as  the  Chinese,'"  for  it 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  our  reservation  tribes  cai 
be  led  to  care  for  milk  cows.    The  Spanish  Americans  seem 
to  have  been  influenced  by  this  also,  for  though  great  ranches 
were  maintained  it  was  seldom  that  a  single  animal  was 
milktd.     This  is  still  shown  in  our  western  states  where 
Wltlc  raising  was  derived  from  Mexico  and  gives  us  a  fine 
jllintntion  of  culture  diffusion. 

Du(s  were  used  as  foods,  but  not  everywhere.  The 
i^Hwh  colonists  found  them  in  general  use  in  Mexico,  and 
bk  Ikft  West  Indies  the  first  discoverers  found  a  small  edible 
4b^  In  North  America,  dog  flesh  was  eaten  in  parts  of 
tJK  btoyn  irta.  chiefly  among  the  Siouan  tribes.  On  the 
utitor  N«nd.  many  tribes,  even  of  the  same  stock,  are  as 
i\WtB«  h'  its  use  as  are  the  whites.  Since  here  the  local 
\lHlt4NM»vMi  of  the  custom  is  geographical  and  is  associated 
1^  lyim  rx»e«l  with  certain  ceremonies,  its  occurrence  may 
b%  s^wiWkN"  (or  the  general  tendency  north  of  Mexico  is 
tu.  t^iiuil  th*  <log  as  not  proper  food. 
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Turkeys  were  raised  for  their  feathers  and  eggs  by  the 
Pueblo  and  Mexican  peoples.  According  to  some  authori- 
ties the  latter  domesticated  geese  also.  Turkeys  were  wiW. 
in  some  parts  of  South  America  in  pre-Columbian  timc^ 
but  seem  never  to  have  been  tamed.  As  to  the  tribes  of  tl 
lower  Mississippi,  we  cannot  be  certain,  for  some  of  the 
got  chickens  so  early  that  the  first  French  settlers  in  Louis 
ana  found  them  raised  everywhere."  They  also  had  \ 
chards  of  European  fruits  and  raised  hogs,  while  manf 
others  ran  wild.  The  natives  of  Cuba,  however,  are  cred 
ited  with  having  domestic  fowls  and  with  stocking  l 
ponds  when  first  discovered.  The  sheep,  and  to  son 
extent  the  goat,  was  introduced  into  the  great  maize  area 
and  later  developed  the  chief  material  characteristics  of 
the  Navajo  tribe.  The  domestication  of  the  bee  for  its 
honey  has  been  noted  above. 

CANOES  AND  NAVIGATION 

We  come  now  to  the  second  form  of  transportation  : 
the  one  which  is  not  in  any  way  associated  with  the  dome( 
tication  of  animals.  It  is  strictly  a  mechanical  affair  frol 
which  the  modern  science  of  navigation  has  evolved.  Som 
what  in  contrast  to  the  Old  World,  the  New  has  no  j 
insular  regions  except  that  of  the  West  Indies.  The  other" 
favorable  island  group  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast  north  of  the 
Columbia  River,  The  only  other  one  in  ice-free  waters 
is  on  the  lower  west  coast  of  South  America.  In  the  region 
of  high  culture  the  coast  line  is  very  regular  and  the  inland 
waters  very  shallow.  South  America  has  one  great  central 
river  system  but  no  lakes.  On  the  other  hand.  North  Amer- 
ica has  a  large  river  and  lake  area  with  many  portages.  So 
far  as  can  be  seen,  boats  were  in  use  wherever  advantageous, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  may  be  considered  universal 
Boats  were  made  according  to  the  materials  at  hand."  In 
regions  of  large  trees  the  dug-out  was  preferred,  but  in  the^ 
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far  Wvth.  the  extreme  South  and  parts  of  the  Amam 
Ciiuniry  and  ihe  lake  region  of  North  America,  we  find 
frame  tvais  (\nTred  with  skins  or  bark.  The  crudest  an 
the  lurk  lx\its  ot  Ihe  Fuegians;  the  finest  are  the  birchfaoik 
can.vs  vM"  the  Ojibway  and  the  kayaks  of  the  Eskima 
Fri>ni  tViiiral  California  to  Chile  we  have  occasional  <k- 
cnrrrnirs  oi  the  balsa  t\-pe,  a  raft-like  structure  of  reeds. 

If  we  except  ihe  Eskimo,  rowlocks  were  not  used,  the 
melhiHl  M  jiTiiiiulsion  for  small  boats  being  to  paddle  fint 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The  double  paddle  u 
fouiiil  i^nlv  among  the  Eskimo.  (Yet  it  was  reported  by 
Freifier  in  \~\~  as  being  used  in  the  insular  region  of  Chile 
with  .1  Iwat  c.^nMniiij:  some  of  the  features  of  the  balsa  and 
the  kay;ik."1  Even  the  great  dug-outs  of  the  North  Pi- 
cific  Ciusi  were  propelled  by  paddles.  The  use  of  sails  ii 
siMne\vh.it  in  d^niW,  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  Spaniards 
found  ihein  in  Teni  with  balsas  large  enough  to  carry  fifty 
men.  S.iils  .ire  used  on  the  Xorth  Pacific  Coast,  but  whether 
known  Wfore  ihe  era  of  Russian  trade  is  not  clear.  The 
Eskinii'  use  b.>;h  the  rowU-«ck  and  sails,  but  as  these  occur 
on  the  Silvrian  ooast.  ttiey  are  most  likely  intrusive.  From 
the  same  Si^iirce  nia\'  have  come  sails  on  the  west  coast 
Large  cani>es  are  mentioned  for  the  West  Indies,  but  no 
sails  are  spnken  of  until  later,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
their  orijrinal  u-jc  there. 

The  only  boat  with  hull  built  up  of  planks  was  that  of 
the  now  extinct  Santa  Barbara  of  California.  Another 
unique  form  was  the  circular  tub-like  boat  with  a  skin-cov- 
ered frame,  used  to  ford  rivers  in  the  widely  separated 
biKon  and  (nianaco  areas,  and  one  on  the  lower  Colorado 
River  made  of  basketry,  Spanish  name  corilas. 

The  two  retrfons  in  which  an  approach  was  made  to  a 
sea-farinp  culture  were  the  North  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Anlillos.  The  preat  war  dug-outs  of  the  former  with  their 
carved  prows  remind  one  of  old  Norse  models.    The  latter 
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r^icMi  was  ovemui  in  succession  by  two  races  of  canoe  men, 
both  apparently  war-like,  the  Arawak  and  the  Carib.  Of 
these  only  the  latter  have  any  just  claim  to  long  voyages. 
Id  summer,  the  use  of  boats  by  ihe^E^amo  was  a  promi- 
nent feature,  especially  in  Alaska,  where  voyages  of  trade 
to  Siberia  seem  to  have  been  made. 

An  interesting  problem  Ues  in  the  distribution  of  specific 
variations  in  boats.  Little  has  been  done  in  this  connection, 
except  by  students  of  the  Eskimo,  who,  by  careful  and  de- 
tailed comparison,  have  come  to  definite  conclusions  as  to 
flw  origin  of  the  kayak."  The  most  recent  attempt  to  apply 
the  method  of  distribution  deals  with  the  North  Padfic 
Coast  area,  in  which  a  simple  dug-out  now  found  in  north- 
ern California  and  other  marginal  positions,  is  presented  as 
the  older  form  for  the  area  as  a  whole."  These  are  but 
si^gestions  of  important  problems  that  await  the  hand  of 
the  investigator. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  TEXTILE  ARTS 

The  subject  now  before  us  is  far  less  intelligible  to  the 
layman  than  any  of  the  preceding,  chiefly  because  tt  deals 
with  definite  processes  or  crafts  which  must  be  mastered 
to  hv  thoroughly  understood.  This  cannot  be  expected 
even  of  professional  anthropologists,  who  must  necessarily 
be  guided  by  the  statements  of  textile  experts.  With  such 
j^uidance  we  may,  however,  safely  proceed  to  a  general 
view  of  the  subject. 

There  seem  to  be  but  four^lasses'of  textile  fiber  in  gen- 
cnl  use:  wool,  bast^  cotton,  and  silk.  Of  these,  aboriginal 
Ankcrka  used  all  but  the  last.  The  sheep  was  not  found 
kerr.  but  the  hair  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat  was  used 
te  western  Canada  and  also  that  of  a  dog  bred  for  that 
IMfuMe.  In  the  bison  area,  particularly  on  the  lower  Mis- 
liteiffi.  buffalo-iiair  was  spun.  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
■ii  s«m  nei  to  have  used  wool  of  any  kind,  no  doubt  be- 
qBK«  *  was  not  available.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
I  and  parts  of  Ecuador.  As  soon,  however,  as 
t  ol  Ihe  llama,  vicuna  and  alpaca  is  reached,  their 
MCVMC  wvioJs  come  into  use.  Some  arch^ological  data 
-     la:  il  one  time  their  use  extended  far  down  into 

tit  into  .Argentina. 

^-i  ■fi*«  we  liave  a  respectable  list.     Even  as  far 

t  csnbou  area  willow  bark  was  used.     On  the 

t  jii  Canada  cedarbark  fiber,  and  inland  in  the 

h  bark  were  used,  extending  far  down 

I  tribes  of  the  United  States.     In 

t  of  plants  were  used  for  string  twist- 
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ing.  In  the  bison  area  practically  no  bark  fiber  was  used, 
but  about  the  Great  Lakes  and  eastward,  basswood  or  linn 
bark  was  largely  employed.  Occasionally,  cornhusk  fiber 
was  utilized.  In  southeastern  United  States,  particularly 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  fibers  of  Indian  hemp  and 
pemmenaw  grass  were  extensively  used.  In  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  we  find  the  maguey,  extending  down  into 
Peru.  In  the  remaining  parts  of  South  America  there  are 
a  number  of  bast  fibers  in  use.  Thus,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  use  of  bast  fibers  was  general  except  among  the  highly 
specialized  hunting  peoples  of  the  extreme  north  and 
south. 

Cotton,  though  a  vegetable  fiber,  is  a  wool  rather  than 
a  basL  Fiber  experts  claim  that  it  is  only  the  cultivated 
varieties  that  can  be  successfully  spun.  Proceeding  from 
north  to  south  we  first  encounter  cotton  in  the  Pueblo  area 
of  the  United  States,  That  it  was  grown  in  what  is  now 
the  great  cotton  belt  of  the  United  States  is  improbable, 
but  from  the  Pueblo  country  down  through  Mexico  to 
Peru,  cotton  was' the  great  textile  fiber.  The  known  varie- 
ties were  white  and  brown.  In  other  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Antilles  a  little  cotton  was  grown,  chiefly  to  be 
used  in  making  hammocks. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  preceding  facts,  we  note 
thit  the  distribution  of  cotton  culture  is  in  the  main  coin- 
cident with  the  regions  of  higher  culture;  at  least,  it  is  not 
found  among  non-agricultnral  peoples.  Wool  fibers  ap- 
pear in  three  disconnected  regions:  around  Peru,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  lower  Mississippi.  Bast  fiber,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  practically  universal,  but  shows  decided 
sperialization  in  the  several  food  areas. 

One  other  class  of  fiber  not  generally  recognized  by  tis  is 
sinew,  or  tendon.  Among  the  Eskimo  and  the  Indians  of 
Canada  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  also  holds  a 
Jd^  place  in  the  bison  area,  the  salmon  area,  and  the 


northern  part  of  the  eastern  maize  area.  In  fact,  wherever 
skin  clothing  is  made,  we  find  sinew  in  use,  even  in  the 
guanaco  area  of  South  America. 


SPINNING 

The  twisting  of  fiber  into  thread  is  the  prerequisite  of 
the  whole  textile  art.  Its  distribution  over  the  world  is  as 
universal  as  the  use  of  fire  and  its  origin  probably  fully 
remote.  Though  there  is  but  one  way  to  do  it,  twist  the 
fibers  one  upon  the  other,  the  appliances  vary  considerably. 
The  primitive  way,  and  no  doubt  the  first  historically,  is 
solely  by  hand.  A  more  mechanical  way  is  to  give  the 
twist  by  a  spindle  bearing  a  whorl. 

Our  first  problem  is  to  distinguish  the  different  methods 
of  spinning  and  state  their  respective  distributions.  In 
this  we  must  proceed  with  hesitancy  because  of  inadequate 
data,  but  since  very  little  native  spinning  survives  there 
is  no  ground  for  expecting  important  additions  to  our  field 
observations.  The  subject  is.  therefore,  ready  for  such 
comparative  study  as  can  be  made.  We  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  special  knowledge  to  do  this  now,  but  will 
discuss  the  most  obvious  points. 

One  of  the  most  direct  approaches  is  the  distribution  of 
the  spindle  whorl.  Its  known  occurrence  in  North  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  highlands  from  Panama  to  the  Colorado  River. 
Then  with  a  break  in  continuity  we  find  it  in  British 
Columbia  and  on  the  adjoining  coast.  The  only  other 
place  where  there  is  even  a  suspicion  of  its  use  is  the 
lower  Mississippi.  This  conjecture  is  based  upon  the  bare 
mention  of  an  improvised  affair,  a  wad  of  clay  upon  a 
stick,  by  an  early  writer.' 

Archaeological  data  are  on  the  whole  consistent  with  the 
foregoing  facts,  from  which  their  general  finality  may  be 
assumed.  Pre-Columbian  sites  yielding  undoubted  spindle 
whorls  must  be  our  safest  criteria,  because  we  lack  definite 
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knowledge  as  to  the  exact  state  of  spinning  before  white 
contact,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  use  of  the  European 
whorl  could  have  beer,  introduced  quickly,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noted  in  the  case  of  the  horse.  Peru  presents  a  puz- 
zling case,  for  notwithstanding  the  high  development  of  the 
art,  the  early  historical  data  indicate  the  absence  of  a  true 
whorl,*  and  objects  of  this  nature  are  seldom  found  in 
excavating.  However,  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  Andean 
region,  pottery  objects  resembling  whorls  are  frequent. 
We  may  suspect  therefore  that  our  data  from  Peru  are 
incomplete.  In  other  parts  of  South  America  they  are 
rare,  but  the  modem  natives  use  them.  So,  in  general,  if  we 
try  to  correlate  the  distribution  of  the  whorl  with  that  for 
fibers,  we  note  that  it  is  wanting  in  the  distinctively  bast 
and  sinew  areas.  Where  cotton,  wool  or  both  together 
are  spun,  we  find  the  whorl,  unless  Peru  should  prove  to 
be  an  exception. 

Outside  of  the  whorl  area  we  have  defined,  bast  and 
sinew  thread  are  given  the  final  twist  by  rolling  under  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  usually  upon  the  bare  thigh  or  calf  of 
the  leg.  (The  peculiar  slit  skirt  of  the  Algonkin  and  Iro- 
quois is  regarded  as  a  hand  spinner's  costume  by  Parker.') 
A  twisting  appliance  has,  however,  been  noted  for  the 
Eskimo.* 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  methods  of  preparing 
fibers  for  spinning  differ  with  the  materials,  hut  after  they 
are  separated  and  cleaned,  all  must  be  carded,  or  extended 
in  the  same  direction.  No  aboriginal  appliance  for  this  has 
come  to  light,  but  with  the  introduction  of  the  sheep,  the 
European  card  was  also  introduced  and  has  been  in  use 
ever  since.  The  difference  between  hand  and  whorl-twist- 
ing is  merely  a  matter  of  machinery.  In  either  case,  the 
native  first  arranges  the  roving  by  hand.  The  only  twist- 
ing machine  in  use  for  true  textile  fibers  was  the  whorled 
or  rolled  spindle,  but  there  was  nothing  like  the  wheel 
of  the  Old  World.     Further,  we  are  told  that  it  is  only 
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bast  fiber  that  can  be  twisted  by  rolling  under  the  palm  upon 
the  thigh.  Neither  cotton  nor  wod  can  be  economically 
bandied  that  way  because  of  the  shortness  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  the  fiber.  In  this  case,  the  fiber  must  be 
made  into  a  roving  and  then  twisted  from  each  end  under 
the  necessary  draft,  or  tension.    Thus,  in  the  New  World, 


draft. 
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we  find  t3iat  wherever  cotton  or  wool  are  spun,  3  stick  or 
spindle  is  used  to  facilitate  the  twist  antl  to  wind  the 
finished  thread.  In  Europe,  spinning  was  by  the  whorl 
and  distaff  method;  the  spindle,  being  provided  with  a 
whorl  or  fly-wheel,  was  twirled  and  dropped,  its  weight 
providing  the  draft,  and  the  momentum  of  the  whorl  the 
twist.  There  is  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  method 
was  practised  in  the  New  World  before  its  discovery,  the 
draft  here  being  given  by  a  pull  of  the  hands,  the  spindle 
restinp  in  a  bowl  on  the  groimd,  or  simply  held  in  the  hands. 
The  New  World  whorl  is,  therefore,  not  a  true  whorl, 
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and  was  often  dispensed  with,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  in  pans  of  Peru. 

The  uniformity  of  the  aboriginal  method  of  spinning 
cotton  is  clear  when  we  compare  such  studies  as  Roth's ' 
for  the  less  cultured  peoples  of  South  America  with  the 
processes  used  in  Old  Peru.  On  this  account  we  are  scarcely 
left  any  other  alternative  than  to  conclude  that  the  cotton 
complex  of  the  entire  New  World  is  essentially  one,  as  is 
the  maize  complex  (p.  21),  and  that  it  was  likewise  dif- 
fused from  a  single  center.  Just  what  may  be  the  relation 
between  the  wool  and  cotton  complexes  is  not  clear,  for  we 
have  the  salmon  area  peoples  spinning  wool  and  not  cotton, 
and  again  the  buffalo-hair  spinning  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
As  to  how  the  latter  was  spun,  we  have  no  precise  data, 
but  in  the  salmon  area  a  form  of  the  characteristic  New 
World  spindle  method  was  used."  Cotton  could  not  be 
raised  there,  obviously. 


te  making  of  string  readily  suggests  nets,  a  form  of 

textile  almost  as  world-wide  as  fiber  twisting.  Accompany- 
ing the  art  are  two  implements;  the  shuttle  and  the  mesh 
gauge.  Unfortunately,  no  careful  study  of  the  net  tech- 
nique and  the  distribution  of  the  implements  is  available, 
but  one  who  reads  Rau's  searching  paper  on  modes  of  fish- 
ing' will  see  at  a  glance  the  importance  of  the  problem. 
First,  the  manner  of  tying  the  meshes  of  the  net  is  very 
much  the  same  everywhere.  This  may  be  because  the 
trait  is  as  old  and  fundamental  as  the  firedrill  or  merely 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  good  way  by  which 
a  net  can  be  formed.  In  the  absence  of  investigation, 
speculation  on  this  point  is  useless,  yet  we  seem  to  have 
here  an  unusually  promising  subject  for  weighing  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  independent  origin  and  diffusion  theories 
of  ailture. 
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In  the  New  World,  fish  nets  seem  to  have  been  in  use, 
wherever  possible,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Alaska  and  their 
antiquity  is  vouched  for  by  the  excavation  of  notched  peb- 
bles used  as  sinkers.  Stefansson,'  however,  secured  archaeo-. 
logical  data  from  the  northernmost  coast  of  Alaska  and 
western  Canada,  indicating  that  nets  were  of  relatively  re- 
cent introduction  among  the  Eskimo  of  those  districts.  Ill 
view  of  the  data  supporting  their  antiquity  elsewhere  and 
their  present  universal  distribution,  this  appears  as  a  local' 
ized  exception. 

The  netting  shuttle  and  mesh  gauge  are  found  chiefly  ia 
North  America  where  they  have  a  continuous  distribution' 
with  Siberia  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Thfc 
precise  forms  of  eastern  Siberia  are  found  in  Alaska,  but 
as  we  move  southward  along  the  coast  toward  California, 
the  forms  show  more  variation,  as  also  eastward  over  the 
Great  Lake  area,  So  far,  such  implements  have  not  been 
reported  from  South  America,  where  nets  are  frequently 
made  of  cotton  and  woven  upon  a  frame,  as  is  the  case 
with  hammocks.  The  most  recent  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject is  Moore's  theory  that  the  so-called  bannerstone  found 
east  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  mesh  gauge; '  however,  this  in- 
terpretation is  questionable. 

Those  closely  allied  techniques  of  lace  making  and  tatting 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  great  cotton-using  area,  but- 
have  not  been  studied  in  detail. 


It  is  doubtful  if  any  people  exist  who  do  not  understand 
the  art  of  intertwining  twigs  or  other  elements;  likewise 
most  of  them  show  some  conception  of  basketry.  Even 
such  an  extreme  marginal  group  as  the  Tasmanians  made 
some  progress  with  it.  and  in  the  New  World  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  groups  of  tribes  entirely  innocent  of  the  art 
About  the  only  localities  without  basketry  are  among  the 
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eastern  Eskimo,  and  parts  of  the  bison  and  guanaco  areas, 
all  specialists  in  skin  work. 
The  subject  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
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that  great  master  of  material  culture,  O,  T.  Mason,  has 
left  us  an  excellent  treatise.'"  Our  museums  have  extensive 
collections,  while  those  of  private  students  are  equally  rich ; 
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basketry.  The  Pueblo  peoples  do  not  make  it,  but  do  pro 
duce  a  kind  of  wickeruork  like  the  tribes  of  northern  MeJ 
ico,  while  their  non-Pueblo  neighbors,  the  Apache,  Wal 
apai,  etc.,  make  twined  as  well  as  coiled  baskets. 

Almost  all  of  the  twine  and  coil  basket  weavers  are  stor 
boilers,  that  is,  they  cook  in  baskets  by  dropping  hot  stone 
into  their  contents.  Close  fine  twining  and  coiling  is  thus  1 
necessity,  for  cooking  baskets  must  be  water-tight.  In  t 
pottery  region  of  the  Pueblos  and  southward,  basketry  i 
open  and  coarser.  This  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  \ 
high  development  of  the  art  in  California  and  northward 

Returning  to  the  concentric  distribution  of  the  coil  i 
twine  technique,  one  must  wonder  which  is  the  older.  Sotn 
of  the  Dene  coiled  globular  baskets  are  almost  identica 
with  a  Chinese  style,  but  this  is  more  likely  due  to  simila 
materials,  for  the  intervening  Siberian  styles  are  more  lilc 
those  of  the  Eskimo.  Thus  coil  seems  to  center  in  Call 
fornia  and  twine  on  the  coast  of  the  north,  thus  indicat 
ing  their  most  probable  centers  of  dispersion,  We  musi 
however,  allow  for  more  complex  conditions,  since  archseo 
logical  remains  in  certain  cliff-houses  indicate  a  high  de 
velopment  of  coil  in  prehistoric  times.  The  studies  of  Kr( 
ber  "  and  Barrett,"  as  to  the  direction  of  the  spiral  co 
in  making  the  basket,  suggest  that  central  California  an 
Arizona  are  of  one  type,  while  southern  California  {th( 
Shoshoni-speaking  tribes)  and  the  interior  as  well  as  oi 
northward,  are  of  another.  The  meaning  of  this  is  na 
quite  clear,  but  can  be  most  readily  explained  as  due  I 
differentiation  from  two  centers  of  influence.  Hence, 
chronological  relation  of  coil  and  twine  basketry  remain 
a  problem  for  the  future. 

The  central  portion  of  the  bison  area  marks  a  hiatus  fa 
tween  the  basketry  of  the  east  and  the  west.     Down  I 
Mississippi  and   south    from   the  Great   Lakes,   across  tb 
Antilles  and  on  into  the  manioc  or  Amazon  area  of  Soul 
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America,  basketry  has  one  common  characteristic  in  that 
it  is  made  of  flat  or  splint-like  materials.  Basketry  of  this 
sort  is  also  found  in  the  Andean  region,  but  seems  not  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  style.  The  material  is  usually 
cane,  which  is  probably  responsible  for  the  observed  dis- 
tribution. North  of  tlie  Ohio  River  and  in  New  England 
where  suitable  cane  was  not  to  be  had,  we  find  wood 
splints  in  use.  They  are  made  from  the  easily  separated 
annual  layers  of  certain  trees.  It  seems  a  reasonable  as- 
sumption tliat  a  historical  connection  exists  between  those 
two  forms,  and  since  basketry  of  cane  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed and  the  materials  more  readily  prepared,  we  may 
suspect  this  to  be  the  parent  form." 

In  this  connection  birchbark  vessels  may  be  noted.  They 
3Ht  an  associate  of  the  birchbark  canoe  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  northern  Russia.'"  At  no  place  in  America,  however, 
do  they  entirely  displace  woven  or  coil  techniques. 

Though  closely  analogous  to  splint  basketry,  matting  does 
not  always  accompany  it.  Yet  there  are  few  peoples  out- 
side of  the  great  hunting  areas  who  do  not  use  mats  in 
some  form.  In  the  main  we  have  two  kinds;  those  woven 
of  flat  flexible  materials,  and  those  made  by  binding  to- 
gether long  reeds  or  even  twigs. 


^€  can  make  one  clear  distinction  between  basketry  and 
,  for  the  latter  is  formed  by  the  weaving  of  spun  or 
twisted  materials.  It  is  therefore  made  of  string,  or  yam. 
We  have  noted  that  some  knowledge  of  thread-making  is 
universal  among  mankind,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
weaving  of  cloth.  Such  weaving  in  the  New  World  may 
I  be  comprehended  under  two  designations:  loom  weaving 
I  and  finger  weaving,  or  upward  weaving  and  downward 
I  weaving.  In  the  loom,  the  weaver  begins  at  the  bottom 
;  fabric  upward,  driving  the  weft  home  with 
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a  downward  stroke;  iti  the  other,  the  warp  threads  are  h 
loosely  from  a  horizontal  support  and  the  fabric  I 
from  the  top,  the  weft  being  pushed  upward  into  place.    In 


t  weaving,  a  sword  or  batten  is  used  to  beat  doK 
t  v<rJt  and  also  as  a  shedding  device,  though  an  addb 
t  *hed<ling  device  may  be  used.     In  downward  wea'pi 
»  arc  wither  battens  nor  shedding  devices,  the  fingerl 


sktng  their  place,  though  a  bodkin  or  other  pointed  instru- 
bent  may  be  used  to  force  the  weft  into  position. 

Loom  weaving  begins  with  the  Pueblo  peoples  and  ex- 
tends southward  over  the  entire  area  of  intense  maize  cul- 
ture. Finger  weaving  is  found  in  the  salmon  area,  the 
Chilkat  blanket  '*  being  the  most  unique  example,  and 
Covers  the  entire  eastern  maize  area.  The  data  for  the 
Antilles  are  meager,  but  since  the  natives  there  made  some 
juseof  cotton,  it  is  safe  to  assume  a  loom.  In  South  Amer- 
ica the  entire  manioc  area  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  Andean  region  in  that  looms  of  some  kind  were 
in  use.  Cotton  was  raised  in  many  parts  for  making  ham- 
mocks, which  were  woven  on  a  kind  of  loom."  In  fact,  the 
Joom  is  a  correlated  part  of  the  spindle-spinning  complex, 
*hich  we  have  closely  associated  with  cotton.  The  chances 
are,  therefore,  that  tliis  whole  loom  complex  spread  as  a 
Unit. 

The  distribution  of  downward  weaving  will  repay  further 
'study.  Thus  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  flexible  baskets  are 
woven  suspended,  and  the  Ojibway  and  other  Central  Al- 
gonkin  tribes  wove  flexible  wallets  and  soft  bags  in  the 
same  way.  This,  with  the  Chilkat  blanket,  gives  us  a  broad 
Sweep  across  the  continent.  In  the  main,  too,  this  region 
is  also  the  area  of  spinning  without  a  spindle. 

Turning  aside  for  a  moment,  we  find  a  peculiar  type  of 
sagebrush  bark  weaving  in  the  plateaus  among  the  Shos- 
honi  and  Salish  in  which  parallel  twisted  strands  are  joined 
by  widely  separated  rows  of  twined  thread  in  pairs," 
Among  the  Kwakiutl  and  neighboring  tribes,  cedarbark  is 
used  in  the  same  way,  A  similar  technique  for  bags  and 
mats  is  found  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  eastward,  A 
few  specimens  from  the  Salish  suggest  that  wild  goat  wool 
was  sometimes  treated  in  a  similar  fashion. 
It  appears,  then,  that  north  of  the  area  of  intense  maize 
we  have  in  general  a  basketry-like  basis  for  weaving, 
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lat  when  weaving  is  attempted  with  twisted  elements, 
with  suspended  warp  as  for  baskets  and  mats.     Con- 
SstCDt  with  this  is  the  rarity  of  the  spindle. 

Our  problem  is  not  simple,  however,  because  among  the 
idem  Salish  we  find  a  frame  for  weaving  coarse  wool 
This  may  have  been  introduced  by  whites,  but 
1  the  batten   and  shedding  devices  are  absent  and   the 
•  is  downward,  we  still  have  one  of  the  weaving  char- 
cteristics  of  the  area.     Very  widely  spread  is  the  weaving 
^f  blankets  from  twisted  strips  of  rabbit   fur,  a  method 
Drhich  has  a  continuous  distribution  from  Yucatan  north- 
Mexico  and  thence  over  the  great  plateau  area 
^{  the  United  States  to  Canada  where  it  traverses  about 
:  whole  of  the  caribou  area  and  reaches  far  down  into 
e  eastern  maize  area.     This  blanket  is  usually  woven  on  a 
^frame.  but  also  without  a  batten  or  shedding  device.    The 
umilarities  between  the  Salish  goat  wool  blanket  and  the 
rabbitskin   blanket  are  so  striking   that  one  must  suspect 
stxne  reactionary  influence.     Returning  to  our  subject,  it  is 
clear  that  the  loom  and  upward  weaving  developed  in  the 
area  of  intensive  maize  culture.     Also  it  appears  that  the 
spindle  tends  to  associate  itself  with  cotton  and  wool  rather 
than  with  either  of  the  two  main  types  of  weaving. 

Space  forbids  going  into  details  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
product.  From  early  accounts  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
remarkably  high  development  in  the  .Andean  region.  It 
seems  that  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  the  textile 
art  was  the  chief  social  interest  and  that  the  whole  gov- 
ernmental machinery  was  directed  toward  the  encourage- 
ment of  its  production.  Thus  taxes,  fines  and  tributes  were 
levied  in  fine  cloth.  As  to  the  qualities,  we  have  not  only 
the  testimony  of  early  observers,  but  in  the  desert  burial 
grounds  of  Peru  we  have  immense  storehouses  of  pre- 
historic cloth  preserved  completely  in  the  original  forms 
•gpj  colors.     Recent  studies  of  museum  collections  by  a  tex- 
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tile  expert  "■  have  shown  that  the  fineness  of  weave  excel 
that  of  any  other  known  part  of  the  world.     As  to  foi 
of  weave,  we  find  the  same  techniques  as  in  the  Old  World, 
even  to  the  pile  and  gauze.    Outside  of  America,  the  knc 
weaves  can  mostly  be  traced  to  southern  Asia ;  hence,  il 
is  peculiar  that  we  should  find  two  disconnected  world 
centers  of  textiles  and  that  each  should  develop  the  same 
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techniques.  As  to  the  weaves  and  qualities  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  we  are  far  less  certain,  since  nature  hai 
not  preserved  samples  for  us,  but  from  historical  state* 
nients  we  infer  that  they  also  were  of  a  high  order.  Il 
southwestern  United  States  we  have  an  environment  analo* 
gous  to  that  of  Peru,  but  which  has  less  perfectly  preserved 
examples  of  textiles  from  its  cliff-houses.  This,  however, 
is  the  extreme  margin  of  the  area  where,  consequently, 
we  cannot  expect  very  high  development.  Our  museums 
contain  a  few  specimens,  l)ut  they  have  not  been  studied 
by  a  textile  expert.    The  surviving  Pueblos  of  Arizona  and 
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New  Mexico  and  the  Navajo  still  weave,  but  to  what  ex- 
lent  they  have  been  influenced  by  white  contact  we  are  not 
certain.  For  a  long  time  they  have  used  the  wool  of  the 
domestic  sheep  almost  exclusively,  and  though  their  work 
is  highly  prized  by  collectors,  it  is  very  coarse  when  com- 
pared with  Peruvian  types.  Of  the  cotton  cloth  in  the 
manioc  area  we  have  very  httle  data.  The  early  accounts 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  eastern  maize  area  indicate  a 
fair  degree  of  textile  development,"  for  while  the  informa- 
tion available  is  not  specific,  the  statements  of  early  ob- 
servers lead  us  to  suspect  that  tapestry  and  double  ctoth 
were  known,  and  that  while  the  typical  suspended,  or 
downward,  weaving  was  used,  some  tribes  used  a  true 
loom,  the  two-barred  loom,  and  a  loom  with  three  cross 
rods  for  twilling  buffalo-hair  cord.  Woven  feather-work 
was  common,  and  there  is  mention  of  painted  cloth.  Per- 
haps the  most  distinctive  textile  of  this  area  was  bufifalo- 
hair  weaving,  this  art  extending  far  up  into  the  Mississippi 
Valley."  The  Chilkat  blanket  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
is  quite  coarse  in  weave,  though  somewhat  finer  than  the 
fabrics  of  the  immediate  interior.  The  remainder  of  the 
continent,  however,  cannot  boast  anything  that  rises  to 
the  true  cloth  standard. 

FEATHER-WORK 

This  seems  a  convenient  place  to  note  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  developments  of  New  World  technique,  vis., 
feather-work.  The  center  of  the  art  seems  to  have  been  in 
Mexico,  where  highly  decorative  schemes  were  carried  out 
by  overlaying  cloth  with  feathers,  ATew  specimens  have 
been  preserved  for  us,  but  our  real  insight  into  this  trait- 
complex  is  from  historical  accounts,  particularly  Sahagun. 
Cloaks  and  mantles  for  distinguished  persons,  headdresses 
for  war  leaders,  and  other  badges  of  distinction  were  in 
ieatber  mosaics."     The  less  distinguished  persons  some- 
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times  wore  mantles  of  turkey  feathers,  an  art  extending  t( 
the  Pueblo  tribes  of  the  United  States,  thence  eastward 
through  the  Gulf  States  and  northward  as  far  as  the  Hud- 
son River.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  feather  mosaics  reach  a 
high  state  of  development  in  California  basketry.  Feather 
insignia  and  headdresses  were  conspicuous  among  some  of 
the  warlike  tribes  of  the  bison  area. 

Turning  southward  from  Mexico,  we  find  a  fair  develop- 
ment of  feather  mosaics  in  Peru;"  then  out  into  the 
Amazon  country  where  true  mosaic  work  is  rare  we  find 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  to  be  brilliant  feather 
head  decorations.  Thus,  taking  Mexico  as  the  center,  we 
see  a  radiation  of  feather-work  into  both  continents.  We 
may  also  be  reminded  of  the  very  striking  parallel  in' 
Hawaii  and  the  possibility  of  an  historical  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  the  technique  by  which. 
the  feathers  are  made  fast  to  the  fabric  is  fundamentalljf' 
different  from  that  used  in  Peru. 


To  describe  the  different  styles  of  clothing  for  the  vari- 
ous groups  of  natives  is  impossible  in  a  few  pages,  but 
some  of  the  general  characteristics  may  be  noted.  The 
most  completely  clothed  are  the  Eskimo  and  the  caribou 
hunters  of  Canada.  These  people  cut  out  and  fit  pieces 
of  prepared  skin  together  somewhat  like  a  modem  tailor. 
Moreover,  their  patterns  are  equally  intricate  and  their 
skill  in  fitting  gives  distinct  local  styles.  The  southern 
limits  of  tailored  skin  garments  are  practically  those  of  the 
caribou  area,  but  in  modified  form  they  extend  down  intft' 
the  most  nomadic  part  of  the  bison  area.  Also,  in  somC' 
of  the  inland  districts  of  the  salmon  area  variants  appear. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  plane  front, 
the  Tlinffit  of  Alaska  to  Lower  California  was  occupied 
by  bare-footed,  scantily  clothed  peoples,  among  whom  the 
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true  coat  and  trousers  were  unknown.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  eastern  maize  area,  the  costume  consisted  of 
little  more  than  a  breech  or  loin  cioth.  When  needed, 
robe  or  kind  of  loosely  fitted  cape  was  put  on,  Notwith.- 
standing  its  ill  adaptation  to  winter  climate,  this  form  o£ 
costume  extended  into  New  England,  where,  while  leggings 
and  moccasins  protected  the  feet,  the  trunk  was  covered 
by  a  robe  so  arranged  as  to  leave  one  arm  free.  This  waS' 
covered  by  a  muff-like  sleeve.'"  In  the  bison  area,  as  far 
north  as  Dakota,  where  the  winters  are  severe,  the  bison 
robe  was  the  only  upper  garment.  It  is  quite  clear,  there* 
fore,  that  tailored  skin  clothing  is  an  associate  of  the  caribou 
or  reindeer  area,  and  that  the  only  definite  intrusion  it 
makes  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  bison  area  and  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  salmon  area. 

In  the  great  weaving  area  of  Mexico  and  the  Andes, 
clothing  is  of  woven  cloth.  The  peculiarity  of  such  cloth- 
ing is  that  it  was  never  cut  and  fitted,  but  each  garment 
was  worn  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the  loom. 
Thus  a  poncho,  or  shirt,  is  rectangular,  with  one  slit  for 
the  neck  and  two  for  the  arms.  In  some  cases  very  short 
sleeves  were  added,  formed  by  folding  a  rectangular  piece 
of  cloth  and  sewing.  Thus,  in  the  textile  area  we  find  the 
tailor's  art  at  its  lowest.  That  this  is  not  entirely  a  matter 
of  environment,  is  suggested  by  the  weakness  of  tailoring" 
among  the  skin-wearing  tribes  of  Patagonia,  who  do  little 
more  than  muffle  themselves  in  a  robe.  Originally  this  rob^ 
was  worn  over  one  shoulder  as  in  eastern  United  States, 

When  we  look  to  the  Old  World  we  find  a  similar  dis- 
tribution. In  Silieria  and  northern  Europe,  we  have  tailor^ 
ing  of  reindeer  skins.  Across  southern  Asia  and  around 
the  Mediterranean  is  the  great  historical  textile  area  front 
which  all  our  own  fine  textiles  seen)  to  have  been  derivedj 
As  we  proceed  southward  into  Africa  and  Australia  ' 
meet  with  peoples  who  wear  skins,  but  who  do  not  cut  theo^ 
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into  garments.  While  there  is  a  climatic  factor  here, 
there  are  still  other  influences  to  be  considered.  Europeans 
and  their  New  World  offspring  are  the  only  peoples  except 
the  Chinese  who  specialize  in  the  cutting  and  fitting  of 
cloth.  History  shows  that  tailored  garments  came  into 
Europe  relatively  late,  whereas  in  China  they  seem  to 
be  very  ancient.  Now  the  Chinese  and  Europeans  were  in 
contact  with  the  reindeer  hunters  of  the  north  and  when 
we  have  such  continuity  for  the  distribution  of  a  trait  we 
usually  consider  it  a  case  of  diffusion  from  one  center,** 
The  continuity  of  the  trait  in  Siberia  and  America  is  also 
clear.  We  see,  then,  that  the  whole  tailoring  art  of  the 
world  has  a  continuous  geographical  distribution  and  centers 
around  skin  garments  rather  than  those  of  cloth. 

It  has  been  noted  that  certain  peculiar  styles  of  garment 
in  the  bison  area  were  due  to  the  natural  form  of  the  skim." 
This  seems  to  be  the  natural  consequence  with  a  people 
who,  lacking  tailoring  traditions,  worked  out  a  more  com- 
plete costume  of  skins.  We  have  noted  that  in  the  case  of 
textiles  the  rectangular  form  necessitated  by  the  technique 
of  loom  weaving,  together  with  the  lack  of  the  tailoring 
idea,  gave  a  characteristic  form  to  the  woven  garments. 
In  the  bison  area  we  find  a  skin  poncho  which  follows 
so  closely  the  main  form  of  the  textile  poncho  to  the 
south  that  it  is  difficult  to  deny  a  historical  relation,  though, 
as  stated  above,  the  similarity  is  disguised  by  the  peculiar 
contour  of  the  edges  of  the  skin. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  problems  in  costume, 
but  we  have  no  space  for  their  discussion.  For  example,  a 
study  of  footgear  is  highly  suggestive.  Thus  we  find  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  World  that  the  sandal  is  a  correla- 
tive of  textile  clothing.  In  the  bison  area,  moccasins  have 
hard  soles  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  forest  regions,  which, 
considering  the  geographical  relations,  suggests  the  intrusion 
of  the  sandal  idea,  though  denied  by  HatL**    Going  bare- 
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foot  is  peculiarly  prevalent  on  the  west  coast  of  the  salmon 
area  and  is  the  rule  in  the  southern  half  of  the  eastern 
maize  area  and  thence  through  the  Antilles  and  down  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Andes.  In  Patagonia  a  skin  shoe  again 
appears,  but  the  Fuegians  tend  to  go  barefoot. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  CERAMIC  ARTS 


The  first  point  to  demand  our  attention  is  the  distril 
tion  of  pottery  in  general.  As  nearly  as  can  be  told,  at  th^ 
time  of  discovery,  North  America  had  but  one  large  area- 
in  which  no  pottery  was  made.  If  we  draw  a  line  fron*^ 
Ottawa  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  another 
Edmonton,  and  then  one  from  Edmonton  to  Los  Angeles^, 
we  shall  have,  in  the  rough,  the  northern  boundary  to  pot- 
tery making.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  narrow  strip- 
down  into  the  bison  area  that  should  be  excepted.  This 
extended  down  through  the  country  of  the  Arapaho,  Chey- 
enne, Kiowa,  and  Comanche.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
early  information  for  the  Ojibway,  Cree,  and  Blackfoot 
westward  from  Winnipeg,  indicates  that  they  made  pot- 
tery; but  this  about  exhausts  the  exceptions.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  Pacific  belt  and  the  great  sweep  of  the 
caribou  area  is  without  pottery,  but  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska 
and  eastward  at  least  as  far  as  Coronation  Gulf  made  it 
Archseological  evidence  does  not  change  the  boundary; 
hence,  we  may  infer  that  the  distribution  of  pottery  was 
still  in  progress  at  the  opening  of  the  period  of  discovery 
and  that  it  was  distributed  from  the  South.  In  Siberia 
we  find  a  pottery  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Eskimo,  which 
suggests  that  in  this  case  the  trait  is  intrusive  from  Asia. 
Yet,  we  must  not  overlook  the  possibility  of  contact  with 
North  American  potters  around  Hudson  Bay,  a  region 
whose  archeology  is  absolutely  unknown.  The  improba- 
bility of  this  arises  from  the  absence  of  the  trait  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  caribou-hunting  peoples,  its  tendency 
66 
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to  fail  the  most  typical  bison  hunters,  and  that  its  encroadh 
ment  in  each  case  resemUes  the  fringe  of  an  adjoining 
area.  We  see  that  its  extension  out  into  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  is  coincident  with  the  distribution  of  Algonkian- 
speaking  tribes :  the  Blackfoot.  Cree,  and  Ojibway.  In  the 
bison  area  the  encroachments  are  chiefly  among  the  Siouao- 
speaking  tribes.  Then,  if  we  recall  the  limits  of  main 
culture,  we  note  a  rather  close  agreement  between  the  dis- 
trilnitiuns  for  the  two  traits.  As  we  know  that  maizt 
c.inie  up  from  the  South,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
ptrttery  came  by  the  same  road.  As  to  their  time  relations, 
we  cannot  be  so  sure,  for  though  pottery  has  gone  a  little 
farllicr  than  maize  culture,  there  is  a  climatic  limit  to  the 
killer. 

Over  the  Antilles,  through  Mexico,  and  on  into  Sooth 
AiiU'rica  was  the  great  pottery  region.  In  some  places 
«r»'li.iM!nf;ists  have  uncovered  deposits  of  sherds  many  feet 
ihnk.  suj^Ki'i'iing  an  intensive  pursuit  of  the  art  similar  to 
|li;it  I'T  ti'Milos  (p.  57).  Outside  of  the  Andean  area  pot- 
ifi  \  K  !fs<  inu-nse.  It  has  been  reported  from  sections 
■  •I  tin-  iiMiiiiv  area  throughout,  from  which  we  may  infer 
III  It  iK  ili^iiilnitioii  there  is  approximately  continuous.  In 
llii-  ;.i>iiiti.  -unicwhcre  near  the  30°  latitude,  it  disappears 
iihi'i'iiliii,  -,1  tli.ti  aNnit  the  only  part  of  the  southern  con- 
iiiiiiii  ili.ii  ^li^l  not  make  some  pretense  of  pottery  was 
\»\\t\   r.mr.i'uia  aiul  a  portion  of  the  Brazilian  highlands. 

l-KiH  TSSKS  OF  MAXUF.\CTL'RE 

)  li.'  |ii. <.(-■.■.  ,'i  iii.uiufaclure  varied  according  to  locality. 

I'"f  ■  iiiti'i.il  ,I),iv,i,-tiTistic  .npplies  to  all,  no  wheeLwK 

^^■.^l  (II  iti,'  \i-\\  W.'tM  It  is  true  that  large  vessels  were 
iituii  ImiiH  iiji  ,>ii  ^;|,^;!.^^^  >Mski-t<  and  turned  slowly  to  bring 
ilii  ■iiin-.M\c  |iii[s  wiiliiii  tMsv  reach.  Init  this  does  not 
1111, .Is.'  iti,-  |'iiii,i|>I.'  .-I  t^i- w!uyI.  Even  the  Lacandone 
H  .inMu.tl.0  iiwOu'il  iH  suppiTting  the  pot  upon  a  block 
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vbtch  is  turned  I^  the  feel,  is  not  a  true  wheel,  for  the 
taming  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  bringing  all  parts  of  the 
surface  to  the  potter's  hand.^ 

As  a  rule,  all  the  New  World  potters  used  the  coil 
method;  i.e.,  slender  rods  of  clay  were  rolled  out  to  con- 
veoicnt  lengths  and  the  vessel~tJtTitt-ap"SpfralIy."  In  some 
vfssels  ff6m~tfie  Pueblcrarea  thE"5rrgTnal  traces  of  the  coils 
were  retained  as  decorative  motives,  but  as  a  rule,  the  sur- 
faces were  afterwards  scraped  smooth  and  to  the  requisite 
thinness.  So  far  as  we  have  data,  the  coil  method  was  used 
in  all  of  the  Amazon  area  of  South  America  and  in  south- 
western and  eastern  United  States,  except  in  the  general 
area  about  the  Great  Lakes.  In  this  northern  section,  we 
have  the  Mandan-Hidatsa  type,  fully  described  by  G,  L. 


Wilson.'  in  which  the  vessel  ts  worked  out  from  a  single 
block  of  clay,  then  beaten  into  shape  with  a  paddle,  fired, 
^u^bcd  "WTth-  grease,  and  coated  with  a  solution  of  boiled 
maize-  Less  complete,  but  still  adequate  data  from '  the 
Btadcfoot,  Menomini,  and  Pawnee  indicate  that  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  area  we  had  a  generalized  type  of  this  process 
in  contrast  to  the  coil  method.  Eastward  in  the  northern 
Algonkin  area  our  data  are  not  so  good,  but  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  coil  process  prevailed,  except  in  the  far- 
thest north  where  the  pottery  was  very  crude. 

This  upper  Mississippi,  or  Mandan-Hidatsa  type  has  a 
striking  resemblance  lo  Alaska-Siberian  potlerv.  The 
studies  of  Jochelson  and  Bogoras  '  show  one  general  method 
for  Alaska  and  eastern  Siberia,  a  method  closely  paralleling:; 
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the  Mandan-Hidatsa  type.  The  Blackfoot,  Menoinini,  Crce, 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  tribes  fired  their  pots  by  putting 
them  over  the  fire,  as  in  use,  after  first  soaking  them  with 
fat.  This  is  also  the  usual  method  among  the  Chukchce 
and  Alaskan  Eskimo.     The  archaeological  specimens  ( 


lected  by  Stefansson  at  Cape  Parry  also  show  this  cnidif 
firing.  We  thus  have  two  regions  with  similar  pottery 
traits,  which  as  previously  stated,  may,  after  all,  be  con- 
nected west  of  Hudson  Bay.  If  so.  we  may  speak  of  this 
northern  pottery  area  as  a  possible  intrusion  from  Asia,  I 
In  Mexico.  Central  America,  and  the  Andean  region  the^ 
coil  method  seems  to  have  been  in  use.  but  as  to  its  relatirt 
position  we  cannot  be  sure.  Traces  of  molding  are  seen  in 
prehistoric  pottery  from  Central  America  and  Peru,  whei 


the  potter's  art  ceased  to  be  mere  woman's  work  and  i 
to  the  level  of  a  profession.     On  a  priori  grounds  the  coiT 
method  seems  ill  adapted  to  the  fine  modeling  found  here, 
yet  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  fundamental  method  throughoirt 
the  greater  part  of  the  pottery  area.    That  it  is  the  r 


he  mod 


primitive  way  may  be  doubted,  since  we  find  the  crude 
pollery  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  trans-Bering  region 
Bin^ly  worked  out  from  a  mass.  Such  questions,  how- 
ever, must  await  chronological  studies  of  the  ceramic  art. 
The  methods  of  tempering  clay  with  sand,  gravel,  pul- 
verized stone,  or  shell,  used  in  the  New  World,  are  not 
essentially  different  from  those  employed  in  the  Old.  The 
use  of  "slips,"  or  thin  washes  of  such  clays  as  will  give 
pleasing  color  tones  was  understood  in  most  places,  the 
exceptions  being  the  southern  coast  of  Brazil  and  Patagonia, 
the  greater  part  of  eastern  United  States,  the  upper  Mis- 
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sissippi,  and  Alaska.  In  short,  the  use  of  "slips"  is  found 
wherever  pottery  rises  above  the  mere  utilitarian  level. 

The  principle  of  glaze,  highly  characteristic  of  later  Old 
World  pottery,  was  not  understood  in  the  New.  Yet,  in 
the  Pueblo  area,  a  true  glaze  was  used  for  decoration,  giv- 
ii^  us  wliat  is  known  as  the  glazed  type.*  Since  this  glaze 
does  not  cover  the  entire  surface,  its  use  could  not  have 
been  to  make  vessels  water-tight.  Glazed  ware  has  also 
been  reported  from  Totonac  sites  near  Vera  Cruz  and  also 
from  the  vicinity  of  Coban,  Guatemala. 

However,  when  we  turn  to  pottery  paints  the  New  World 
takes  high  rank.  A  brief  visit  to  a  museum  will  make 
this  point  clear.  The  only  place  where  aboriginal  pottery 
of  the  higher  type  survived  the  Conquest  is  in  southwestern 
United  States,  and  it  is  from  here  that  most  of  our  know- 
ledge of  processes  comes.  Here  we  find  the  paints  of  both 
TCgetaHe  and  mineral  origin,  the  reds  and  yellows  from 
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iron,  the  blacks  from  juices  of  plants.  By  proper  firing,^ 
desired  colors  could  be  made  permanent.  On  the  wh< 
aboriginal  clay  work  was  almost  exclusively  limited  to  od 


mental  and  useful  vessels,  though  in  a  few  localities  in  the 
United  States  the  stone  pipe  gave  way  to  one  of  clay  and 
in  certain  parts  of  Mexico  true  bricks  were  made. 

POTTERY  FORMS 
Our  consideration  of  pottery  forms  may  properly  I 
with  the  United  States.*  On  the  whole,  wherever  pott^ 
is  extensively  manufactured,  there  is  considerable  varil 
of  form,  but  still  the  preference  is  given  to  two  or  1 
forms  which  may  be  taken  as  the  distinguishing  charadi 
istics  of  the  several  areas.     For  example,  in  the  Miss 
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Fig.  J*.  Ctnlni  Amtrieatt  Pelltry,     UacCurdy,  i\ 

sippi  Valley  the  most  distinctive  forms  are  the  bottle-like 
vases  and  efligy  bowls.  Among  the  latter  are  some  re- 
markable human  heads.' 

In  the  South  Atlantic  region,  the  bowl  is  the  prevailing 
form  and  one  type  approaches  the  olla  of  the  Southwest. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  area  is  the  well-known  pointed-bofr'i 
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tomed  jar  of  the  Algonkin,  and  inland  the  highly  original 
Iroquois  square-topped  pot.  Finally,  in  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, we  find  a  simple,  globular,  narrow-rimmed  pot.  The 
greatest  variety  of  form  is  in  the  lower  Mississippi  area, 
where  ceramics  rises  to  the  level  of  a  true  art. 

Proceeding  southward,  the  next  great  pottery  area  is 
southwestern  United  States,  where  the  leading  forms  are 
the  shallow  bowl  and  the  bulging  olla. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  complexity  of  ceramic  culture 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  there  is  at  least  one  char- 


acteristic form  throughout,  vis.,  a  support  of  three  long 
legs.  There  is  also  a  tendency  toward  flat  bottoms  and 
cylindrical  bodies  in  vessels  not  supported  by  legs. 

In  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  hourglass  shapes  abound, 
while  in  Peru,  we  find  the  pointed  jar,  the  double  jar  of 
which  "whistling  jars"  are  an  example,  and  the  effigy  vase, 
the  latter  reminding  one  of  the  lower  Mississippi  group. 
In  southern  and  eastern  Brazil,  the  most  distinctive  shape 
is  the  bulging  burial  urn,  in  some  cases  with  a  hood.  Fre- 
quently, these  urns  take  an  hourglass  form  which  is  also 
the  leading  form  for  household  pottery  north  of  the  Ama- 
zon. In  addition,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Amazon 
pottery  area  we  find  an  extraordinarily  large  tub-shaped 
vessel,  and  in  eastern  Brazil  a  local  development  of  effigy 
jars  quite  parallel  to  that  of  the  lower  Mississippi.' 

An  interesting  theoretical  problem  lies  in  these  pottery 
L  JQnr°     It  appears  that  almost  everywhere  the  cooking  pot 
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tends  toward  the  oval  or  hemispherical  form  and  that  the 
regional  distinctions  we  have  drawn  are  in  vessels  for  other 
purposes,  often  largely  ornamental.  Thus,  when  we  move 
northward  from  the  lower  Mississippi,  pottery  becomes 
strictly  a  vessel  for  cooking,  or  specifically  utilitarian.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  area,  potterj'  has  a  rival  in  soapstone, 
but  vessels  of  this  materia!  have  a  form  of  their  own  which 
seems  to  have  something  in  common  with  the  cooking  kettle 


of  the  eastern  Eskimo.  Some  pottery  vessels  collected  1^ 
Stefansson  and  Anderson  Ijetween  Pludson  Bay  and  the 
Mackenzie  River  have  corners  quite  like  Eskimo  soapstone 
kettles,  but  the  better  type  of  Alaskan  ware  has  a  shape  like 
that  common  in  Aleutian  baskets;  yet.  if  there  is  a  funda- 
mental ceramic  container  concept  in  the  New  World,  it  is 
that  of  the  globular  cooking  pot.  The  strong  claims  for 
the  recognition  of  this  form  appear  when  we  examine  the 
animal-like  vessels  of  Central  America  and  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi in  which  we  usually  see  the  globular  part  with  oma' 
mental  appendages. 


POTTERY  DECORATION 


J 


Decorations  of  pottery  fall  into  two  groups,  those  pi 
duced  by  secondary  modeling  and  true  designs.  The  former 
is  a  prtwninent  feature  in  Peru.  Colombia,  Central  America, 
the  lower  Mississippi,  and  eastern  Brazil.     Elsewhere  it  it. 
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relatively  infrequent,  the  preference  being  given  to  painted 
or  incised  designs.  The  secondary  modeling  of  the  so- 
called  Chiriqui  pottery  from  Panama  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  MacCurdy "  who  finds  that  practically  all  con- 
sists of  efforts  to  represent  the  armadillo  and  the  alligator. 
Von  den  SteJnen  has  given  an  illuminating  discussion  of 
animal  forms  in  eastern  Brazil,  in  some  cases  so  reduced 
by  conventionaJization  as  to  appear  symbolic'  A  some- 
what similar  study  has  T>een  made  of  lower  Mississippi 
pottery,'"  but  without  the  help  of  the  makers,  the  specimens 
being  prehistoric.  In  Colombia  we  find  frog  and  monkey- 
like creatures  represented  as  peeping  over  the  rims  of  jars, 
but  it  is  in  Peru  that  ceramic  modeling  reaches  its  highest 
level.  Here,  we  not  only  have  animals  and  natural  objects 
faithfully  represented,  but  human  heads  so  executed  as  to 
suggest  their  being  portrait  jars. 

Painted  and  incised  ceramic  decorations  tend  to  be  geo- 
metric and  often  closely  parallel  textile  designs,  to  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  next  head.  We  shall,  therefore,  defer 
their  discussion  until  the  whole  subject  of  design  has  been 
considered. 
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CHAPTER  V 
DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

In  the  preceding  discussions  we  have  ignored  the  most 
interesling  and  suggestive  sides  of  textiles  and  ceramics, 
namely,  their  decorations.  Wherever  such  products  occur 
we  almost  always  find  them  richly  ornamented  by  designs 
in  color  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  decorative 
art  of  their  makers.  Taking  the  New  World  decorative  ' 
designs  as  a  whole,  we  are  impressed  with  their  extreme 
geometric  unrepresentative  character  and  the  rarity  of  realis- 
tic art.  A  stroll  through  a  large  museum  reveals  an  as- 
tonishing complexity  of  geometrical  design  in  contrast  to 
similar  collections  from  the  Old  World.  Nowhere  else  do 
we  find  anything  in  basketry  approaching  the  finest  basketry 
decorations  of  the  Pacific  Coast  or  in  pottery  that  of  the 
Andean  region.  From  the  standpoint  of  a;sthetic  values, 
the  ancient  Old  World  products  may  be  rated  as  superior, 
but  the  range  and  richness  of  geometric  design  in  the  New 
World  cannot  be  denied. 

Anthropologists  have  given  the  subject  of  decorative  de- 
ft great  deal  of  attention,  and  we  consequently  have  for 
tribes  of  the  northern  continent  a  Ixjdy  of  special  re- 
literature  not  equalled  by  that  for  any  other  part  of 
Aft  world.  Quite  recently,  the  use  of  ceramic  design  as  an 
EiKfeiK  h>  chronology  and  relationship  in  extinct  cultures  has 
MHUWl  as  a  special  method  in  archaeological  research  and 
MMliltft  H  considerable  development  in  the  near  future.* 
^iJeftiMMtety.  no  such  progress  has  been  made  in  the  art 
i  ibv  ^4Mlth«rn  continent  or  even  for  the  Antilles  and  Mex- 
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ieo.  Our  first  task,  therefore,  is  to  consider  rather  fully 
Ihe  status  of  the  North  American  design  problem  and  then 
to  view  the  southern  continent  from  that  horizon. 

TEXTILE  DESIGNS 
If  we  compare  the  decorations  upon  a  representative 
series  of  baskets  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  with 
tiiose  upon  a  series  of  pottery  vessels  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  there  seems  to  be  a  definite  similarity.  Closer 
inspection  suggests  that  this  is  true  because  certain  combina- 
ttons  of  angles  and  checker  patterns  are  common  to  both. 
The  chief  point  of  difference  is  that  curved  lines  and  realis- 
tic figures  are  rare  in  basketry,  whereas  they  occur  with 
somewhat  greater  fretjuency  on  the  pottery  in  question. 
Again,  if  we  examine  the  blankets  of  the  Navajo,  we  find 
a  series  of  designs  strikingly  like  those  upon  the  basket 
series.  Since  we  know  that  the  Navajo  weaving  is  of 
recent  origin,  we  infer  that  many  of  their  blanket  designs 
were  borrowed  from  basketry  and  because  of  the  much 
greater  distribution  of  the  latter,  that  the  pottery  designs 
were  also  greatly  influenced  thereby. 

An  important  point  has  been  made  that  the  technique  of 
weaving  itself  places  certain  form  limitations  upon  designs 
which  tend  to  make  them  similar,  irrespective  of  the  wishes 
of  the  artist.*  In  all  weaving  we  have  a  geometrical  rela- 
tion bet^veen  the  warp  and  weft  elements  since  they  have  a 
right-angle  relation  to  each  other  and,  in  the  main,  can 
btiild  up  a  design  by  equal  rectangular  units  only.  In  bas- 
ketry these  units  are  usually  so  lanje  that  diagonals  can  only 
be  run  as  steps  and  even  in  cloth  it  is  difficult  to  escape  this 
effect.  These  stepped  designs  and  diagonal  rows  of  small 
squares  constitute  one  of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of 
textile  art.  50  that  in  our  discussions  of  design  distribution 
we  must  make  full  allowance  for  similarities  due  to  the  limi- 
totSons  imposed  by  the  weaving  technique. 
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For  exanipk.  we  find  a  ccraiD  tjT*  ol  designs  for  ca« 

baskets  in  Loaisiana.  and  passing  over  to  nonJiem  Souih 

America,'  we  find  baskets  of  similar  materials  with  designs 
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Islands  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  cane  bas- 
kels  of  the  New  World,  if  we  consider  the  designs  cxily, 
and  m  this  case  there  is  no  good  reason  for  expecting  dif- 
fusion. 

The  limitations  set  by  weaving  are  more  clearly  shown 
when  realistic  figures  are  attempted  {Fig.  31).  Painted  pot- 
tery, on  the  other  hand,  imposes  no  such  restrictions  m  the 
matter  of  design,  but  leaves  the  hand  free  to  make  curves 
of  any  form.  Accordingly,  when  we  find  the  aboriginal 
potters  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  using  a  great  array  of 
checked  and  angular  patterns,  with  stepped  lines,  we  must 
necessarily  refer  them  to  textiles. 

Another  significant  point  is  that  the  extensive  use  of  real- 
istic figures  in  cloth  occurs  only  where  weaving  ts  highly 
developed,  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  When  we  examine 
examples  of  such  decorations  as  are  preserved  in  our  mu- 
seum collections,  we  note  that  even  so,  these  figures  are 
greatly  distorted  to  make  their  contours  coincide  with  the 
fixed  lines  of  weaving.  Further,  it  is  also  in  these  same 
localities  that  pottery  decorations  become  more  realistic, 
suggesting  that  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  de- 
grees of  complexity  in  the  culture  of  the  weavers.  It  may 
be  that  the  simple  designs  upon  New  England  (Algonkin) 
pottery  are  about  all  that  can  be  expected  from  such  a  crude 
cultural  setting.  Yet,  we  must  conclude  that  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  historical  developments  in  the  New  World 
both  textiles  and  pottery  were  decorated  with  geometric 
designs  and  that  the  use  of  realistic  figures  came  later. 
This  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  a  current  theory  of  art 
genesis  which  considers  geometric  art  to  be  mere  conven- 
tionalizations of  earlier  realistic  figures.  We  have  already 
noted  how  the  weaving  technique  itself  conventionalized  all 
figures  and  have  recognized  other  factors  producing  con- 
\'entionaI  effects,  but  the  cultural  conditions  in  the  New 
World  donot  seem  consistent  with  the  above  theory  of  de- 
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sign  origin.  The  total  distribution  of  the  several  types  of 
design  points  dearly  to  a  development  from  the  simplest 
geometrical  textile  designs  to  the  realistic  textile  figures. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DESIGNS 

Like  many  other  cultural  traits,  designs  tend  to  fall  into 
geographical  groups.  While  the  boundaries  to  such  area* 
cannot  always  be  drawn  with  great  precision,  their  centeis- 
1  can  be  located  without  much  difficulty.  We  have  noted  thafc 
\  California  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  the  highest  attain* 
V  ments  in  basket-making,  and  it  so  happens  that  this  is  also 
the  great  center  for  basketry  designs.  As  indicated  on  th^ 
map  (Fig.  14)  the  basketry  area  includes  the  great  plateaoj 
region  extending  from  well  up  into  British  Columbia  souths 
ward  to  the  non-Pueblo  tribes  of  Arizona  and  New  Mi 
ico.  Here  we  saw  that  two  kinds  of  technique  were  in  usCj 
coil  and  woven  basketry,  usually  twined  weaving,  and  that 
while  tribes  tend  to  specialize  now  in  one  of  these  and  thi 
in  another,  this  variation  seems  to  have  little  effect  upon  tl 
designs,  for  the  same  designs  occur  upon  both.  The  coj 
technique  offers  great  freedom  in  design  because  of  its  simi- 
larity to  embroidery;  but  this  is  perhaps,  compensated  by 
the  trick  of  overlaying  twined  strands  with  thin  strips  o| 
colored  materials  to  produce  the  designs.  In  the  inlan^ 
salmon  area,  coil  baskets  are  decorated  by  imbrication,  whidl 
is  also  an  ingenious  overlay,  and  for  thaf  reason  was  moal 
likely  derived  from  twine  overlay.  The  basketry  of  tho 
Tlingit  gives  a  different  type  of  decoration,  chiefly  in  the 
use  of  bands  of  overlay,  but  these  are  a  secondary  part  of 
the  art  of  the  North  Pacific  area  to  which  we  shall  return 
later. 

Another  important  art  center  is  to  be  found  among  tha 
Puehki  peoples  of  the  Southwest,  where  we  see  an  exuberant 
development  of  pottery  designs  and  blanket  decorations.^ 
Archsological  collections'  show  that,  if  anything,  there  ha:^ 
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been  a  deterioration  in  pottery  decoration  during  the  his- 
toric period  but.  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  marked  development  in  blanket  designs.     We  are  clear 


that  Navajo  textiles  have  passed  through  a  development  of 
this  kind,  for  the  old  specimens  are  almost  entirely  striped." 
While  Navajo  weaving  is  supposed  to  be  of  recent  origin, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  designs  were  not  copied  from  Euro- 
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pean  tedmiques,  but  from  aboriginal  American  modds. 
Farther,  we  have  some  textile  remains  from  cliff  ruins  io 
which  striped  decorations  are  the  rule  and  the  same  tendency 
is  shown  in  Hopi  and  Zuiii  weaving.  A  few  exceptional 
^ledmens  have  come  to  notice  that  bear  designs  of  another 
character,  particularly  those  from  the  Gila  River;  ^  but 
tfiese  are  toward  the  south  and  may  therefore  be  intrusive. 

However,  our  most  important  problem  in  this  area  is  to 
be  found  in  pottery  decoration.  If  we  consider  modern 
Pueblo  potter}-  only,  we  find  that  its  designs  ar9  laigri; 
geometric  in  appearance,  although  a  strong  realistic  taid- 
ency  is  also  plainly  evident  Even  many  of  the  highly  ood- 
^-entionaIized  geometric  forms  prove  tot  be  symb^  of 
mountains,  douds,  thunder,  raiil,  etc.,  while  among  them 
appear  unmistakable  drawings  of  plants  and  animals.  Yet, 
taking  modem  pottery  as  a  whole,  the  geometrical  char- 
acter of  the  designs  seems  to  predominate.  In  the  discus- 
sions of  Southwestern  chronology,  we  shall  see  that  the 
more  widely  diffused  and  older  type  of  pottery  is  decidedly 
getmietric  in  character.  Thus,  two  of  the  favorite  design 
Concepts  are  the  simple  checker  textile  pattern  and  the  step 
t>r  "terrace,"  Again,  if  we  look  almost  anywhere  in  the 
^^leblo  area  we  shall  find  these  patterns  occurring.  They 
have  so  sure  a  place  in  textile  art  and  lend  themselves  so 
much  less  readily  to  freehand  work  that  a  non-pottery  origin 
in  siij-gested.  Quite  recently  a  localized  tendency  toward 
rfalistii'  pottery  painting  has  come  to  notice  in  southwestern 
New  Mexiw,  but  even  here  we  also  meet  with  the  familiar 
yeoniftric  designs." 

Adjoining  the  southwest  and  east  of  the  great  basketry 
Hiva  is  the  bison  area,  which  is  weak  in  basketry  and  cloth, 
bill  itiil  has  a  highly  developed  embroidery  of  beads  and 
kliiilN  ill  whlih  the  designs  are  geometric  and  manifest  many 
111  llii-  characteristics  of  textile  designs.*  In  fact,  the  way 
ill  wtiii'h  tteads  and  quills  are  handled  in  this  area  requires 
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that  designs  be  built  up  by  accretions  of  small  rectai^ular 
surface  contours,  which  is  just  what  we  have  in  weaving. 
If  our  general  principle  of  technique  limitations  holds,  we 
should  expect  to  find  geometric  forms  prevailing.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  do  find  (Fig.  34). 

Even  among  the  basket-making  Apache  of  the  Southwest, 
we  find  objects  of  skin  decorated  with  designs  upon  covered 
surfaces  of  beads.  This  is  clearly  an  intrusion  from  the 
bison  area  because  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  find 
identity  between  the  designs  on  Apache  baskets  and  objects 
of  skin,  each  having  a  style  of  its  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  beaded  designs  are  quite  like  those  found  far  out 
into  the  buffalo  country.  These  buffalo  hunters  did  not 
decorate  pottery,  in  fact,  some  did  not  even  make  it,  but 
they  did  paint  rawhide  objects  and,  strange  to  say,  even  this 
freehand  work  was  in  geometric  designs  not  at  all  unlike 
those  in  beads  and  quills.  While  the  reason  for  this  is  not 
entirely  clear,  we  note  that  all  the  beadwork  is  by  women, 
who  also  paint  the  geometric  designs,  whereas  the  men  wha 
paint  upon  robes,  tents,  etc.,  use  realistic  figures.  This 
suggests  that  the  difference  may  be  merely  a  matter  of  social 
convention. 

An  important  problem  is  the  origin  of  Plains  art  as  a 
whole.  Though  we  have  shown  that  bead  technique  im- 
poses textile  limits  upon  the  decorations,  the  fact  that  the 
Plains  area  is  in  direct  contact  with  basketry-making  peoples 
and  the  weavers  of  the  Southwest  reveals  the  possibility  of 
diffusion.  While  this,  like  most  other  problems,  is  one  for 
the  future,  there  are  several  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  art  of  the  bison,  or  Plains  area,  is  in  the  main  an  inde- 
pendent development.  In  the  first  place,  its  center  is  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  area,  white  it  is  weakest  on  the  margins. 
In  its  great  western  Shoshoni  frinj^e  we  find  a  condition 
not  unlike  that  of  the  .-\pache  in  that  beadwork  and  basketry 
exist  side  by  side  but  with  different  design  systems. 
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There  U.  however,  a  more  direct  approach  to  the  problem 
by  the  analytic  comparison  of  designs.  Krocber  '"  has  care- 
fufly  analyzed  the  designs  of  California  baskets  and  Plains 
beadwork  in  search  of  the  prevalent  design  units.  When 
ihese  are  found,  they  prove  to  be.  in  the  main,  very  simple 
geometric  forms  and  though  many  can  be  very  closely 
matched  for  the  two  areas,  their  very  simplicity,  taken  with 
the  principle  of  textile  limitation,  lessens  the  probability 
of  their  common  origin.  On  ihe  other  hand,  if  we  take 
more  complex  design  wholes  we  find  very  little  correspon- 
dence between  (he  two  areas,  for  each  has  a  number  of 
highly  unique  designs  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Hence,  even  this  method  tends  to  assert  inde- 
pendence of  origin. 


To  the  north  and  east  of  the  Plains  area  we  have  another 
art  area  in  which  neither  ceramics  nor  true  textiles  play 
an  important  part.  This  region  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  the  caribou  area  and  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern 
maize  area,  a  region  in  which,  although  the  decorations  are 
again  by  beads  and  quills,  there  is  yet  a  distinct  type  of 
design.  Here  we  have  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  preced- 
ing, for  instead  of  textile-like  designs  we  find  curved  figures 
and  more  or  less  realistic,  plant-like  forms.  The  cause  for 
this  very  extraordinary  contrast  is  an  important  problem. 
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When  we  try  to  locate  the  geographic  center  of  this  art, 
it  proves  somewhat  elusive,  but  closer  inspection  reveall 
two  sub-centers,  one  in  eastern  Canada,  the  other  near  Lake 
Superior.  The  eastern  sub-type  has  been  brought  to  notice 
by  Speck"  under  the  designation  double-curve  art  (Fig. 
37).  These  curved  designs,  while  obviously  resembling- 
vines  and  leaves,  are  still  somewhat  less  realistic  than  bead- 
work  designs  of  the  western  sub-type,  perhaps  because  ol 
their  greater  conventionalization.  Though  tliese  curved  de- 
signs do  occur  in  beads  and  quill,  they  are  more  frequently 
found  incised  in  birchbark  or  painted  on  skins.  The  best- 
known  examples  of  the  latter  are  the  Naskapi  coats  in  mu- 
seum collections.  These  observations  suggest  that  this  east- 
ern sub-center  was  originally  dominated  by  freehand  work; 
upon  skins  and  bark  from  which  the  somewhat  similar 
beaded  designs  were  most  likely  copied.  No  cloth  is  made 
here  and  practically  no  woven  decorated  basketry,  but  we 
find  some  woven  wampum  belts  and  some  bands  of  quill  and 
moose-hair  interwoven  with  bast  fiber,  in  which  the  designs 
tend  to  be  geometric.  So  far,  we  do  not  recall  a  single  exam- 
ple of  the  double-curve  art  in  these  truly  woven  objects. 
All  this  suggests  that  we  have  here  at  the  eastern  sub- 
center  a  type  of  design  which  developed  from  freehand 
drawing  upon  skins  and  birchbark. 

When  we  turn  to  the  western  sub-type  we  find  practically 
no  painting  upon  skins  or  decorative  drawing  upon  bark  and 
the  beaded  decorations  correspondingly  more  numerous  and 
decidedly  floral.  From  this  sub-center  come  those  admir- 
ably beaded  flowers  seen  in  our  museum  collections.  Speck  " 
has  included  the  more  conventionalized  examples  of  these 
under  his  double-curve  motive,  but  all  they  have  in  com- 
mon seems  to  arise  from  their  universal  flora!  foundations. 
While  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  skin  painting  accompany- 
ing the  western  subtype  of  beading,  there  is  a  far  greater 
textile  development,  especially  at  the  sub-center.    The  weav- 
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ing  of  bands  containing  quills  or  moose-hair  is  a  feature  in 
the  Dene  region.  From  the  Ojibway  of  Wisconsin  south- 
ward, we  find  a  rather  high  development  of  bag  weaving 
and  many  forms  of  mats.  The  designs  upon  quill  bands 
and  mats  are  almost  without  exception  geometric,  while 
bags  show  two  forms — purely  textile  geometric  and  realistic 
animal  figures.  Drawing  and  sketching  upon  birchbark  was 
developed  almost  to  the  point  of  writing  and  in  that  sense 
was  not  decorative.  It  was,  however,  entirely  pictographic. 
Wooden  objects  were  not  infrequently  adorned  with  incised 
cnnred  designs  somewhat  like  the  floral  effects  in  beads. 
The  chief  differences,  therefore,  between  the  two  sub- 
centers  are  the  disturbing  textile  developments  in  the  west, 
tt-itli  a  decided  realistic  tendency  in  beadwork,  while  in  the 
east  freehand  double-curve  floral  figures  prevailed.  The 
similarities  are  in  the  more  fundamental  character — a  pre- 
dominatingly freehand  floral  decoration.  In  the  preceding 
areas  we  found  textiles  or  embroidery  techniques  in  the 
majority,  and  at  the  same  time  the  decorative  art  was 
geometric.  But  here  in  the  north  and  east  we  find  textiles 
extremely  weak;  yet,  when  they  do  appear  they  tend  to 
geometric  forms.  Beadwork,  however,  more  often  followed 
the  freehand  motives  than  not.  So  we  see  here  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  chronological  relation  in  that  this  particular  beaded 
art  was  derived  from  bark  and  skin  decorations. 

The  extreme  floral  character  of  some  of  this  beadwork 
has  led  many  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  post-Columbian  de- 
velopment. The  very  wide  distribution  of  the  Cree  and 
Montagnais,  together  with  their  very  early  intimate  associa- 
tion with  French  colonists,  presents  a  favorable  condition 
to  rapid  diffusion,  Yet,  the  very  characteristic  double- 
curve  art  on  bark  and  painted  skins  cannot  be  attributed  to 
Europeans.  All  that  can  reasonably  be  conceded  is  that 
their  trade  stimulated  the  use  of  beads,  and  their  decorative 
preferences  tended  to  emphasize  the  old  floral  character. 


are  almost  completely  innocent  of  carving  or  modeling  in  ^' 
round,  everything  being  flat.  But  we  now  turn  to  the  Nordi 
Pacific  Coast  and  Eskimo  areas  where  carving  is  the  leading, 
art.  Faint  traces  of  carving  appear  at  the  northern  border 
of  California  and  grow  stronger  as  we  ascend  the  coast 


until  we  reach  the  Haida  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
which  seems  to  be  its  geographical  center.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  area  we  find  the  great  totem  poles  and  colossal 
grave  figures,  besides  an  endless  array  of  smaller  objects,  all 
in  wood.  As  we  proceed  still  farther  northward,  wood 
tends  to  disappear  and  ivory  to  take  its  place.  Like  most 
other  traits,  ivory  carving  begins  to  be  frequent  with  the 
Tlingit  and  gradually  grows  in  intensity  as  wood  disap- 
pears, the  difference  appearing  merely  as  a  matter  of  en- 
vironment. Then  as  we  go  around  the  north  coast  of 
Alaska  and  eastward  along  the  extended  habitat  of  the 
Eskimo,  carving  almost  dies  out.  This  peculiar  distribu- 
tion among  the  Eskimo  suggests  an  indirect  historical  rela- 
tion with  the  carving  center. 

The  intense  development  of  carving  at  this  center  has  a 
noticeable  effect  upon  decoration.  Boas  "  has  shown  how 
the  very  curious  relief  carving  upon  the  outsides  of  wooden 
vessels  results  from  an  attempt  to  carry  around  the  con- 
tour of  animals  or  men  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  may 
stand  for  a  realistic  model.  Naturally,  when  flat  surfaces 
are  treated  the  whole  figure  is  spread  out  upon  it.  Some- 
times these  designs  are  merely  laid  out  in  color  and  though 
no  doubt  more  conventionalized  thereby,  they  are  still  the 
undeniable  offspring  of  carving.  All  this  is  a  feature  of 
the  central  group  of  tribes  where  the  art  is  most  intense 
and  where  it  is,  in  part,  at  least,  the  expression  of  a  very 
complex  system  of  beliefs  concerning  family  ancestors. 
North  from  the  Tlingit  and  south  from  the  Nootka  of  Van- 
couver Island  we  have  many  vessels  carved  in  the  life- 
like forms  of  animals,  but  practically  no  trace  of  the  relief 
ornamentation  just  mentioned,  a  fact  which  strongly  sug- 
gests that  this  feature  is  purely  a  development  of  the  more 
intense  art  at  the  center  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  relatively 
recent. 
We  have  noted  that  there  is  also  a  textile  center  in  this 
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region,  but  we  now  see  that  it  does  not  coincide  with  that 
for  carving,  its  location  being  inland  among  the  Saltsh  peo- 
ples. Emmons  '*  has  made  a  good  case  for  the  relative!/ 
recent  introduction  of  the  Chilkat  blanket  to  that  tribt 
In  this  famous  textile  we  usually  find  the  queer  spread-out 
animal  forms  noted  above  and  not  the  usual  type  of  textile 
designs.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  this  decoration  was 
directly  copied  from  house  fronts."  Now,  if  the  blanket 
came  from  the  southeast  it  must  have  arisen  in  a  place 
and  at  a  time  too  remote  to  have  incorporated  this  decora- 
tion at  the  start.  In  fact,  there  is  evidence  of  several 
to  show  that  these  textiles  were  originally  decorated  wiUl 
bands  of  small  geometric  figures.  The  basketry  of 
Haida  and  Tlingit "  shows  a  similar  banded  style,  < 
this,  in  turn,  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  quill  wc 
bands  of  the  Dene  people  of  the  adjacent  caribou  ai 
The  significance  of  the  latter  is  not  clear, 

Thus,  we  find  in  this  art  area  a  good  example  of  conflict 
between  a  carving  center  and  a  textile  one,  the  Chilkat 
blanket  being  about  the  only  compromise.  The  Eskimo  oj 
Alaska  took  up  basketry  but  not  its  design  decoration, 

Next  we  turn  to  a  more  difficult  problem;  namely,  the 
art  of  the  southern  half  of  the  eastern  maize  area.  The 
data  available  are  so  much  less  adequate  than  for  the  pi 
ceding  that  one  must  hesitate  even  to  enter  such  a  discut< 
sion.  For  though,  as  stated  elsewhere,  we  have  historic^ 
records  vouching  for  a  higher  textile  development  in  the 
Gulf  States  than  in  the  north,  no  specimens  have  come 
down  to  us.  There  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the 
bag  weaving  we  have  noted  for  the  upper  section  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  is  in  a  large  measure  the  fringe  of  thJt 
area,  but  without  some  corroborative  data  we  are  scarcely 
Justified  in  formulating  it  as  an  assumption.  Basketry  ha»' 
survived  in  Louisiana,"  where  we  find  cane  weaving  in 
designs  of  black  and  red.     As  previously  stated,  the  mate- 
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rial  and  technique  restrict  designs  to  just  such  as  wc  find 
here,  and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  truly 
represent  the  former  basketry  art  of  the  whole  South- 
eastern area.  What  may  be  the  relation  of  the  pottery 
found  here  to  the  historic  tribes  is  also  a  puzzle.  If  this 
pottery  was  extant  at  the  period  of  discovery,  then  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  design  concepts  was  the  spiral  scroll. 

When  we  mm  to  the  art  of  the  intense  culture  area,  our 
problem  becomes  very  largely  one  of  archeology  and  the 
yet  undetermined  sequences  of  culture,  because  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  Spanish  conquest  practically  obliterated  the 
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native  culture.  No  doubt  careful  research  would  still  re- 
veal many  surviving  traits  in  the  present  populations  ot 
these  countries  but  such  studies  have  not  been  sufficiently 
numerous  to  assist  us.  As  suggestions  we  may  cite 
Tozzer's  "  study  of  the  Lacandones  as  a  surviving  Maya 
people. 

With  numerous  dense  groups  of  people,  as  in  ancient 
Mexico  and  Peru,  where  a  political  organization  gradually 
overflowed  and  submerged  the  successive  local  groups,  there 
must  have  been  a  great  variety  of  art  types  that  persisted 
in  the  homely  affairs  of  life;  but  the  succeeding  centuries 
of  European  trade  seem  to  have  swept  them  into  oblivion. 
For  Mexico  and  southward  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  the 
aboriginal  textile  development.  Among  the  present  Hui- 
chol "  we  find  considerable  weaving  in  which  the  designs 
have  a  marked  realistic  tendency.     So  far  as  known,  this 
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is  a  trait  of  the  modem  textile  art  for  the  whole  stretch  « 
country  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Panama.    While  it  is  c 
lain  that  we  havx  here  a  result  due  in  part  to  contact  i 
Spanish  culture,  there  is  no  reason   for  assuming  I' 
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new  textile  art  was  created  since  the  conquest.  The  ( 
eral  similarity  to  Peru,  in  the  range  and  direction  of  con-J 
vcntionalizaiion,  is  sufficient  warrant  for  assuming  an  orig- 
inal textile  art  of  a  similar  level.  We  may,  however,  f 
some  idea  of  Maya  textile  design  from  the  known  scullN 
tures  and  codices."  According'  to  early  Spanish  authon 
ities.  the  Maya  peoples  were  the  most  expert  weavers  i 
New  Spain,  which  statement,  if  true,  enables  us  to  gauj 
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th«  whole  state  of  the  art  from  the  illustrations  the  native 
artists  have  left  us.  From  these  the  specific  resemblances  to 
modem  native  Mexican  weaving  are  clear  ^'  and  also  the 
general  resemblance  to  Peruvian  styles  previously  noted 

(F'g-  39)- 

When  we  turn  to  the  pottery  of  this  region,  even  less 
survives  among  the  living  penp'es  so  that  any  study  of  the 
ceramic  art  also  becomes  essentially  archaeological.  How- 
ever, the  ceramic  collections  in  our  museums  are  not  ex- 
tensively embellished  with  painted  designs.  In  contrast  to 
the  pottery  of  the  Pueblo  area  they  are  plain,  modeling  in 
teltef  and  realistic  painting  here  taking  the  place  of  mere 
ilengn.  In  the  Panama  area,  including  Costa  Rica  and  the 
Chiriqui  district,  we  have  a  complex  of  alligator  and  arma- 
dillo designs,  recalling  again  Peruvian  and  some  modern 
Mexican  textile  decorations,"  In  a  few  instances  the  Maya 
were  particularly  successful  with  textile-like  designs  for 
mosaic  and  stucco  work,  but  these,  the  well-known  case 
of  Mitla  in  Mexico,"  and  the  single  example  at  Chanchan, 
Peru,  are  the  striking  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  wherever 
ardiitectural  embellishment  is  imdertaken,  it  tends  toward 
realistic  carving. 

When  we  come  to  South  America,  we  find  that  certain 
accidents  have  preserved  us  a  good  series  of  aboriginal 
textiles  from  Inca  culture.  In  the  technique  of  design  these 
ancients  were  remarkably  proficient,  even  to  the  extent  of 
using  complex  color  sequences."  On  the  whole,  their  de- 
signs tend  to  be  realistic  figures:  men,  cats,  birds  and  fish 
being  distinguishable  in  many  degrees  of  conventionaliza- 
tion. In  fact,  we  find  here  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
geotnetric  biases  in  loom  weaving.  Associated  with  this  art 
is  an  equally  superior  development  of  pottery  decoration. 
One  prominent  feature  of  this  pottery  is  the  introduction 
of  life  forms,  so  that  we  have  jars  representing  persons. 
birds,  monkeys,  fishes,  etc..  in  which  the  modeling  is  of  a 
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high  order.  The  decorations  are  in  both  color  and  incised 
work.  In  color,  we  have  the  great  triumph  of  Nasca  and 
Titicaca  ware,  so  far  superior  to  anything  yet  discovered 
in  the  New  World.  The  painted  designs  upon  this  pottery 
are  comparable  to  those  upon  cloth  in  that  they  have  the 
same  realistic  tendencies.  Certain  fixed  conventional  forms 
appear  both  on  pottery  and  cloth,  suggesting  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  design  concepts  for  both  ceramics  and  tex- 
tiles. 

As  we  go  out  from  Peru  in  either  direction,  pottery  deco- 
rations become  inferior;  consequently,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  center  of  the  art  was  in  that  country.  The  great  prob- 
lem for  the  future  is  to  discover  the  historical  relations  of 
this  center  to  the  adjacent  cultures.  If  we  follow  around 
the  north  coast  and  down  into  Brazil  we  find  greater  use 
of  painted  pottery  decorations  than  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  North  America.  No  doubt  one  factor  in  this  dis- 
tribution is  the  presence  of  the  very  strong  Peruvian  art 
center.  In  a  similar  way  this  Peruvian  influence  can  be 
seen  in  Chile  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Argentina,  presum- 
ably again  connecting  with  eastern  Brazil. 

As  to  the  textile  designs  in  these  outlying  regions,  we  are 
so  ignorant  that  little  can  be  said,  though  the  explorations  of 
German  anthropologists  "  among  the  wilder  peoples  of  east- 
cm  Brazil  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  designs  in  a  few  localities. 
As  previously  noted,  we  find  here  the  designs  peculiar  to 
cane  basketry  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  however,  some 
textile  work  exists  in  which  simple  striped  designs  occur, 
though  on  the  whole  the  designs  are  similar  to  those  upon 
basketry.  Painted  decorations  upon  bark  and  wood  are 
also  found  which  have  a  geometric  character ;  but  these  are 
abnost  entirely  made  up  of  triangles. 

In  the  northwest  Amazon  country  there  is  an  identity  be- 
tween pottery  designs  and  those  used  in  body  painting." 
The  colors  are  laid  on  in  large  masses,  but  in  the  form  of 
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true  textile  desigfns.     A  similar  style  of  body  pauiting  has 
been  reported  for  Panama. 

This  relatively  brief  survey  of  New  World  art  reveals 
some  interesting  general  characteristics.  The  experience  of 
anthropologists  shows  that  by  generalizing  design  character- 
istics we  can  consistently  differentiate  a  few  centers  of  de- 
velopment and  influence.  These  prove  also  to  be  centers  of 
specialization  in  industrial  art.  For  example,  the  tribes  of 
California  are  lamentably  deficient  in  everything  but  bas- 
ketry. Again,  we  see  that  geometric  art  and  realistic  dec- 
oration tend  to  be  antagonistic  to  each  other  in  the  sense 
that  wherever  one  predominates  the  other  adjusts  itself 
to  it.  But  while  this  is  so  strikingly  true  of  the  centers 
we  find  many  intermediately  situated  peoples  practising  the 
two  or  more  special  arts  of  the  nearest  centers,  but  less 
L,-'".  successfully.  In  North  America  particularly  we  find  a 
\  \  tendency  for  women  to  produce  the  geometric  art  and  men 
\  the  realistic.  That  this  has  an  important  psychological  basis 
\is  unlikely  since  the  distinction  is  clearest  among  the  groups 
where  hunting  is  the  chief  work  of  the  men.  Here  the 
textile  arts  fall  to  the  women,  who  thus  find  their  activities 
limited.  Among  the  Pueblo  peoples  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  men  wove,  we  still  find  geometric  art. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  been  but  skim- 
ming over  the  surface  of  a  very  complex  problem.  Each 
small  territory  presents  Its  own  particular  characteristics. 
Art,  too,  has  everywhere  strong  individualities  which  tend 
to  obscure  the  common  elements,  thus  making  every 
thoroug;h  survey  of  even  a  small  area  extremely  exacting. 
The  work  of  Kroeber"  in  California  demonstrates  that 
often  the  large  areas  we  have  designated  can  be  resolved 
into  many  small  geographical  sub-areas,  which  can,  \n 
some  cases,  be  further  differentiated  into  tribal  types.  How- 
ever, all  this  is  too  intricate  for  discussion  here. 


SYMBOLISM 


No  discussion  of  our  subject,  however  brief,  can  disre- 
gird  symbolism.  Though  an  old  subject,  it  seems  to  have 
been  given  new  life  by  Von  den  Steinen's  observations  in 
Brazil  "  and  Haddon's^'  vigorous  exposition  of  the  realistic 
origin  theory.  Following  this,  with  Boas '"  as  leader,  a 
number  of  American  anthropologists  began  an  intensive 
study  of  designs  in  the  basketry  and  beadwork  areas  we 
have  discussed.  It  was  found  that  all  tribes  have  names 
for  many  of  their  designs  and  in  some  cases,  at  least,  employ 
fliese  names  to  express  ideas.  Since  these  are  almost  always 
derived  from  familiar  objects,  as  bird,  feather,  tree,  etc., 
we  are  confronted  with  the  possibility  that  the  names  were 
given  at  a  lime  when  the  design  was  truly  pictographic. 
This  theory  must  be  considered  notwithstanding  that  we 
found  certain  objections  to  such  origins  in  the  influence 
of  the  technique.  Accordingly,  we  have  this  problem: 
When  a  design  is  called  by  a  definite  name,  is  that  name 
a  clue  to  its  historic  origin  ? 

The  study  of  design  names  shows  that  this  nomenclature 
develops  according  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  workers, 
for  among  the  Porno ''  and  Dakota,"  who  lead  in  their 
respective  centers,  designs  have  been  analyzed  into  their 
structural  elements  and  names  given  to  the  same.  Further, 
when  definite  composite  designs  have  been  established,  the 
names  of  the  separate  design  elements  in  the  complex  are 
compounded  into  a  single  term.  In  other  words,  we  have 
an  intense  system atization  of  design  composition,  with  a 
corresponding  terminology.  When  we  turn  to  less  special- 
ized decorations  like  the  Maidu  "  and  Arapaho  "*  we  find 
that  they  have  a  much  longer  list  of  design  names,  which 
upon  inspection  prove  to  be  the  result  of  a  less  elaborate 
classification  and  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  advantages 
of  design  analysis.    This  forcibly  suggests  that  the  present 
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a^ocaooa  between  a  desgn  and  its  name  is  qnite  likxjy  to 
be  the  result  of  other  than  goietic  causes. 

Another  way  of  testing  the  case  is  to  compare  the  designs 
associated  with  one  name.    For  expn^k,  from  the  special 
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literature  we  find  "flying  goose"  designs  among  the  Tlingit, 
Thompson.  Pit  River,  Maidu.  Wintun,  and  Yurok,  but 
we  fiitl  to  find  these  designs  identical  or  even  similar.  The 
talHiUition  of  "butterfly"  designs  gives  the  same  kind  of 
result.    The  converse  of  this  experiment  is  to  take  a  single 


design  and  tabulate  its  names.  Thus,  the  Porno  "quail  tip" 
design  is  found  elsewhere  under  the  names  bushes,  pine 
cones,  mountains,  squirrel  foot,  and  foot.  This  suggests 
that  we  must  allow  for  the  borrowing  of  both  designs  and 
names  independently,  or  at  least  for  the  former. 

Now  while  this  is  very  good  argument  against  the  wide 
application  of  the  design  name  theory  of  origin,  it  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  in  the  beginning  the  decorator 
did  not  copy  from  nature,  for  subsequent  and  repeated 
borrowing  would  completely  disassociate  the  names.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  steady  growth  of  this  art  would  produce 
a  conventional  naming  system  of  whose  existence  we  have 
good  evidence  in  the  published  studies.  Also,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  textile  decoration  requires  the  comprehension  of 
simple  steps,  or  elements,  Ijefore  mastery  can  be  acquired 
over  complexes.  It  is  inconceivable  that  decorative  art 
began  with  the  most  complicated  designs  and  developed  into 
the  simplest;  and  although  it  sometimes  happens  that  de- 
signs do  degenerate  to  mere  dots  and  bars,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  whole  of  decorative  design  was 
evolved  in  this  way. 

Unfortunately,  we  lack  similar  studies  for  pottery  decora- 
tions, but  the  objective  analysis  of  certain  local  types  by 
Fewkes  *  gives  us  ground  for  suspecting  an  analogous  rela- 
tion of  names  and  designs.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in 
pottery  decoration  we  have  different  technical  conditions; 
yet,  one  must  assume  that  Ijeginners  would  start  with  very 
simple  forms,  as  in  textiles. 

However,  in  the  art  of  most  peoples  we  find  a  few  de- 
signs that  rise  to  the  level  of  true  symbols.  Among  the 
hest  known  New  World  symbols  are  the  cloud  terraces  of 
the  Pueblo  peoples  and  the  "whirling  logs"  or  swastika  "* 
of  the  Navajo.  The  list  is,  however,  very  short,  but  in 
addition  we  find  many  degrees  of  symbolic  association  as 
among  the  Ara()aho,  where  current  designs  were  often 
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chosen  by  an  individual  to  stand  for  some  personal  i 
peculiar  to  himself.  Again,  not  a  single  case 
symbolism  has  so  far  been  reported  for  the  many 
makers  of  California.  Its  strongest  development  i; 
Southwest  which  is,  perhaps,  the  center  of  its  c 
dispersion.  Among  the  Navajo  we  note  that  bee 
their  sacred  character  the  true  symbols  are  not 
blankets,  and  in  the  Plains  we  further  note  that  the 
tional  and  a;sthetic  relations  are  practically  never  r 
to  meet  the  demands  of  interpretation ;  it  is  always  tl 
that  is  sacrificed.  All  this  indicates  that  we  are 
with  decoration  primarily,  upon  which  is  occa 
grafted  some  symbolism.    The  facts  are  that  practi 


of  the  religious  art  of  the  New  World  is  highly  reali! 
therefore,  stands  apart  from  the  art  of  ordinary  dee 
In  conclusion,  we  may  recall  our  initial  question 
pattern  name  at  its  inception  symbolic,  or  even  rep 
tive?  We  can  safely  say  that  in  most  cases  it  was  { 
neither.  The  suggestion  is  that  symbolic  art  is  p 
realistic,  and  that  many  true  symbols  may  be  expl; 
derived  from  pictures ;  but  true  symbols  are  relativ 
in  the  geometric  designs  we  have  studied  and  ^ 
consequently  no  good  reason  for  assuming  that  r 
these  as  a  class  were  once  realistic.  In  short,  the 
is  an  historical  one.  We  have  seen  that  geometri 
sometimes  under  pressure  from  r-^alistic  art  and  pe 
always  so.     Hence,  the  feeling  that  its  designs  st 
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tative  may  universally  arise  and  so  acc^rnJ.for  all 
iign  interpretations  as  secondary  phenorriefia..--, 
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■;.  CHAPTER  VI 

■'.:'■'/■'  ARCHITECTURE 

!>/•  The  only  regions  in  which  building  rises  to  the  level  oi 

I  architecture  are  those  occupied  by  the  higher  cultures  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Roughly  considered,  there  are  indica- 
tions of  three  centers  of  development:  Maya.  Nahua,  and 
Inca.  though  in  last  analysis  we  may  find  but  two,  the 
Maya  and  Inca,  using  those  terms  in  their  broadest  sense. 
The  chief  characteristics  common  to  both  are  rectangular 
groundplans,  massive  masonry  walls,  often  of  rubble,  and 
the  absence  of  the  arch.  The  last  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant factor,  for  the  clumsy  method  of  a  stepped  ceiling. 
closed  by  a  slab  of  stone,  not  only  doomed  the  builden 
to  narrow  rooms,  but  required  very  thick,  firm  walls  for 
their  support.  The  published  plans  of  tlie  most  typical 
ruins  show  long,  narrow  rooms  or  tiers  of  rooms,  the 
widest  so  far  reported  being  14  feet.'  That  these  ancient 
builders  were  aware  that  at  best  this  method  of  vaulting 
gave  but  weak  support,  is  shown  by  the  tendency  to  sup- 
port upper  stories  upon  a  solid  masonry  core  around  which 
the  lower  rooms  were  grouped.'  This  may  also  be  one 
cause  for  the  relative  infrequency  of  storied  structures  and 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  securing  height  and  eleva- 
tion by  building  upon  artificial  or  natural  mounds  (Fig. 
45),  The  necessity  for  narrow  rooms  no  doubt  led  to 
the  enclosed  rectangular  court  plan,  which  prevailed  both 
in  the  North  and  the  South  (Fig.  44),  Curved  or  circular 
walls  are  very  rare  and  when  found  are  isolated  and  not  a 
part  of  a  rectangular  building.  Consequently,  we  have  a 
plain  rectangular  contour  as  a  universal  character, 
loz 
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catan,  tliough.  as  we  shall  see  presently,  they  did  have 
important  differences.  The  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
suggests  that  all  the  ruins  of  southern  Mexico  and  of  the 
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is  due  to  borrowing.  If  we  take  a  tittle  broader  view,  we 
shall  find  certain  more  widely  distributed  building  concepts. 
First,  the  pyramidal  mound  for  burial  seems  to  extend  from 
northern  Mexico  to  the  Isthmus  and  then  to  recur  in  Colom- 
bia, passing  through  Ecuador  and  down  into  the  coast  of 


SECOND  LEVEL 


Old  Peru.  At  least  in  one  part  of  the  Inca  domain  wc  find 
buildings  upon  them.  In  fact,  their  general  absence  in  Old 
Peru  is  accounted  for  by  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country, 
which  affords  sites  of  natural  elevation  to  which  buildings 
were  frequently  adjusted  by  terraces."  It  may  he  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  pyramid  mound  both  for  burial  and  build- 
ing sites  extends  up  into  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  far  as  the 
famous  Cahokia  of  Illinois,  and  that  this  distribution  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  general  mound  area  of  the  upper  valley. 
In  other  words,  the  occurrence  of  mounds  of  this  type  has  a 
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generally  continuous  distribution  from  the  Great  Lakes  of 
the  North  to  the  coast  of  Old  Peru  of  the  South.  Through- 
out, they  are  most  numerous  in  level  districts. 

The  northern  limits  of  building  attributed  to  the  Nabua, 
are  on  the  Gulf  Coast  about  the  24°  of  latitude,  or 
striking  distance  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Though  all  the 
northern  buildings  are  far  less  preserved  than  those  of 
older  Maya,  they  seem  to  have  one  suggestive  difference. 
the  absence  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  and  the  consequent  in- 
creased size  of  rooms.  The  roofs  were  probably  flat  and 
supported  by  beams  resting  upon  interna!  pillars  where 
necessary  (Fig.  46).  It  seems  strange  that  the  Maya  did 
not  make  more  use  of  wood,  but  the  Nahua  style  reminds  us 
of  Pueblo  architecture,  where  beams  of  wood  support  the| 
ceilings  and  roofs.'  Thus  again,  we  have  an  interestinji 
case  of  continuous  distribution.  It  is  certain  that  the  large! 
and  imposing  ruins  did  not  house  the  bulk  of  the  popula-j 
tion.  The  surviving  examples  show  that  the  prevailing 
habitation  was  a  small,  rectangular  one-room  house  whose 
essential  structure,  when  of  stone  or  adobe,  was  the  same 
as  found  in  the  several  units  of  the  so-called  palaces  and 
temples,  except  that  the  roof  was  thatched.  In  Peru,  the 
roofs  were  often  supported  by  ridge  poles  which  would  giW 
us  about  the  same  interior  effect  as  the  stepped  ceilings, 
The  walls  of  the  houses  take  three  forms,  all  of  which  maj 
be  encountered  on  either  continent;  namely,  stone,  adofap 
and  mud  reinforced  with  canes  or  wattling.  Studies  ainon{ 
the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  have  indicated  that  when  wf) 
know  more  of  that  area  we  shall  find  a  period  of  single 
detached  adobe  and  stone  rectangular  houses  preceding  the 
composite  pile  of  the  modern  pueblo.  In  fact,  the  Pueblo 
Indians  of  the  present  show  a  disposition  to  revert  to 
the  detached  house,  which  does  not  materially  differ  from 
a  single  unit  in  the  village  structure.  In  like  manner,  we 
find  in  Peru  a  grouping  of  single  houses  around  a  court  so 
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to  fonn  a  complete  enclosure,  and  the  groundplan  of  these 
is  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  preceding  struc- 
tures. Similar  conditions  have  been  reported  for  the  Maya 
district.' 

We  see,  then,  that  in  at  least  two  particulars  we  have  a 
broad  cultural  base  for  the  highly  specialized  building  arts 
of  the  Maya  and  Inca.  That  all  these  widely  distributed 
characters  result  by  diffusion  from  these  two  centers  is 


Fig.  46.    RtHerid  Stetion  of  tht  Hall  of  Iht  Si*  Colitmni,  UHIa, 
Utrice.     Holmei.  il9S-'i9!-l 

scarcely  logical,  for  even  cultures  are  not  built  of  nothing, 
but  all  have  a  long  train  of  historical  antecedents.  It  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  diffusion,  and  per- 
haps other  factors,  brought  a  certain  extended  uniformity 
in  house-building  before  the  final  burst  of  higher  culture  in 
these  two  centers.  Granting  that  in  this  burst  they  may 
have  been  independent,  they  nevertheless  had  the  same 
heritage  from  which  to  fashion  their  art. 

One  argument  for  their  independence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  secondary  decorative  features.  In  this  respect  the  north- 
em  buildings  are  far  in  the  lead.  The  embellishment  of  the 
fa^des  is  often  intricate  and  full  round  sculptures  are  let 
into  the  walls  by  tenons;  stucco  reliefs  are  built  out  upon 
rough  skeletons  of  stone  work;  and  elaborate  mosaics  of 
separately  carved  stones  are  arranged  so  as  to  make  gro- 
tesque faces,  as  well  as  geometric  patterns.  A  special  fea- 
ture is  the  use  of  monolithic  monuments  commonly  called 
stela,  placed  around  and  among  buildings,  the  surfaces  of 
I  are  richly  carved  with  pictographs  and  hieroglyphs. 


The  exterior  and  inside  ornamentation  was  often  painted  in 
a  very  skilful  way. 

When  we  turn  to  Peru,  such  monuments  are  conspic- 
uously absent  and  the  exteriors  of  the  buildings  are,  in  the 
main,  plain.*  Still,  we  have  an  approach  to  it  in  the  cele- 
brated stucco  walls  of  Chanchan,  bearing  an  elaborate  tex- 
tile design,  and  in  the  inland  we  find  traces  of  painting  upon 
smooth  stucco,  suggesting  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
such  ornamentation  that  has  disappeared.  Then  we  have  a 
few  noted  monoliths,  as  the  Chavin  stone  and  the  very 
remarkable  gateway  at  Tiahuanaco.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  curious  sculptures  at  San  Augustine,  Colombia.  Both' 
the  stucco  and  the  monolithic  carvings  have  a  certain  gen-' 
eral  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Maya,  but  on  the  othi 
hand,  they  have  great  differences.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
they  have  their  counterparts  in  the  textile  and  ceramic  ai 
of  their  respective  localities.  Yet,  the  distinction  remainv 
that  secondary  embellishment,  or  what  is  often  considered 
true  architecture,  is  characteristic  only  of  the  Maya  tv-pe. 

Associated  with  the  foregoing  culture  were  no  less  worthy 
feats  of  highway  and  drainage  construction,  particularly  by 
the  two  great  military  cultures,  the  Nahua  and  Inca. 
Peru,  roads  were  paved  and  graded  and  brooks  spanned  by 
stone  culverts,  many  of  which  are  still  in  use.^  These  wen 
necessarily  formed  by  huge  stone  slahs  supported  by  piers 
Chasms  were  bridged  by  true  suspension  bridges  and  in  soiw 
cases  crossed  in  chairs  running  on  cables.  Even  a  kind  ol 
pontoon  bridge  was  in  use.  In  Mexico,  the  country  w* 
less  rugged,  but  the  roads  were  excellent.  In  both  regionij 
the  irrigation  and  aqueduct  systems  are  famous.  As  a9 
travel  was  by  foot,  and  only  in  Peru  were  pack  animi  * " 
used,  these  road  builders  had  a  somewhat  different  prob- 
lem than  confronted  the  users  of  carts  in  the  Old  World. 

As  we  proceed  southward  in  Peru,  architecture  rapidly 
deteriorates,  disappearing  altogether  at  the  River  MaulaJ 
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Thence  toward  the  east  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Calcha- 
qui,  we  find  rough  stone  structures  of  many  rooms,  not  un- 
like one-story  pueblos.  Burial  is  now  in  urns  without  true 
mounds,  but  many  smaJI  carved  monoliths  have  come  to 
notice.  Once  out  into  the  guanaco  area  we  find  the  simplest 
kind  of  skin  tent,  which  in  the  far  south  becomes  merely  a 
windbreak-  Throughout  the  Amazon,  on  the  north  coast 
and  southward  as  far  as  the  Suyas,  hammocks  are  in  gen- 
eral use  and  the  houses  are  frequently  primitive.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  large  thatched  structures  are  found,  under 
which,  as  under  one  great  shed,  lives  the  whole  community. 
So  far.  there  seems  to  be  no  consistent  distribution  of  varie- 
ties of  this  type,  some  are  oval  and  well  thatched,  some 
square,  and  some  mere  roof  shelters.  In  fact,  the  only  thing 
essential  is  a  hammock  to  keep  one  off  the  ground  and  a 
roof  overhead.  The  whole  population  is  rather  nomadic. 
As  we  go  eastward  through  the  highlands  of  Venezuela, 
the  court  structures  of  Colombia  disappear,  but  still  the 
prevailing  form  is  the  rectangular  hut;  but  in  Guiana  we 
begin  to  encounter  the  oval  thatched  house  of  Brazil.  Of 
some  interest  are  the  pile-dwellings  of  the  north  coast,  now 
almost  extinct,  though  a  few  survive  in  swamps  and  even 
on  dry  land.  In  some  of  the  inundated  districts  floating 
houses  are  found.  Finally,  the  meager  arch-neological  data 
we  have  reveal  only  one  important  site  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon  where  mound  structures  have  been  reported. 

The  structure  of  habitations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  been  carefully  studied  so  that  we  can  make  very 
definite  statements  as  to  the  types  and  their  distributions.* 
Nowhere  outside  of  the  frontier  to  the  Pueblo  area  do  we 
find  buildings  of  stone  until  we  reach  the  Eskimo.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  very  little  content  to  the  archseology  of 
architecture,  our  data  being  almost  exclusively  from  the 
surviving  tribes.  The  only  building  that  reminds  us  of  the 
traits  we  have  discussed  in  our  consideration  of  the  area 


of  intense  maize  culture  was  found  in  the  lower  Mississip[H 
Valley,  a  rectangular  house  with  walls  of  clay  reinforced  by 
wattling.  Sometimes,  as  in  Arkansas,  there  were  two  or 
three  rooms  suggesting  the  houses  of  Colombia,  but  these 
were  not  the  prevailing  type  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 

The  Gulf  States  form  a  fairly  distinct  house  area.  Par- 
ticularly on  the  Atlantic  side  were  curious  oblong  rectangu- 
lar houses  with  curved,  or  bowed,  roofs.  Their  construc- 
tion was  sini|)le,  a  framework  of  light  poles,  lashed  into 
place,  with  coverings  of  bark  or  thatch.  (For  type  illi 
trations  see  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians.)  In  the 
Florida  swamps  a  kind  of  platform  pile-dwelling  is  found, 
with  roof  and  open  sides  reminding  one  of  Guiana  types. 
A  very  widely  distributed  structure  is  an  oval  dome-shaped 
house,  plastered  over  with  mud,  with  no  opening  except 
the  door.  In  fact,  none  of  these  southern  houses  seems  to 
have  been  provided  with  smoke  holes,  most  of  the  cookin|^ 
being  done  out-of-doors. 

In  northeastern  United  States  the  prevailing  form  among 
the  Algonkin  tribes  was  a  low,  oval  framework  of  poli 
covered  with  bark,  mats,  or  thatch,  according  to  the  seaso 
and  locality.  The  Iroquois  of  New  York,  who  are  generally 
regarded  as  of  southern  origin,  lived  in  long,  rectangulai 
bark-covered  communal  houses  known  in  local  literature  as 
the  "long-houses."  "  The  structural  similarity  of  this  to 
one  of  the  southern  types  is  obvious.  West  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan the  dome-shaped  Algonkin  house  often  gave  way  to 
rcclangular  one  with  a  flat  roof,  and  among  the  Eastent 
l^kota  we  meet  with  this  form  made  by  setting  up  rows  of; 
(Kvtts  in  the  ground.  A  little  farther  west  on  the  Missouri 
w«  hftve  what  is  usually  called  an  earth-lodge,  a  circulate 
Cv*'K«I-rtK)fcd  framework  covered  with  thatch  and  finally 
tHUlt  lurr'"  However,  its  distribution  is  restricted  in  the 
UMIM  K>  I'ndduan  and  Siouan  tribes  of  bison  hunters,  whoi 
Abu  r^JMvl  «->nie  maize. 
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Next,  we  have  a  well-known  type  of  shelter  to  which  the 
Dakota  name,  tipi,  is  usually  applied.  In  the  east,  it  ap- 
pears in  nonhem  New  England,  extending  up  into  Lab- 
rador, thence  eastward  through  the  great  Cree  and  Ojibway 
range,  well  up  into  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Also,  it 
sweeps  down  into  the  bison  area,  reaching  some  of  the  no- 
madic peoples  of  the  Pueblo  area  and  again  invading  the 
salmon  area  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  other  forms 
of  shelter  we  have  noted  have  all  but  disappeared,  while  the 
tipi  is  still  used  by  the  surviving  tribes  of  this  great  area. 
These  conditions  tend  to  make  it  the  most  typical  Indian 
shelter,  and  it  now  has  so  firm  a  place  in  the  popular  mind 
that  it  is  used  in  art  and  story,  regardless  of  the  locality. 
Not  infrequently  we  see  pictures  of  Pocahontas.  Henry 
Hudson  on  Manhattan,  and  even  of  California  incidents 
associated  with  lipis,  a  form  of  shelter  entirely  inappro- 
priate. The  term  wigwam  in  Colonial  literature  is  the 
Algonkin  name  for  the  oval  bark-covered  house  we  have 
described,  and  the  modem  tendency  to  apply  the  same  name 
to  the  tipi  has  led  to  great  confusion. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  find  a  single  type  of 
tipi  prevailing  throughout.  The  essential  structural  concept 
is  a  tripod  of  poles,  supporting  other  poles  forming  a  cone." 
The  base  tripod  is  formed  by  binding  together  three  or  four 
poles,  but  in  far  western  Canada  these  poles  sometimes 
have  interlocking  forks,  a  feature  also  noted  in  southern 
Nevada  and  in  the  older  type  of  Navajo  hogan.  Where 
birch  trees  grow,  the  cover  is  birchbark;  in  the  bison  area 
it  is  skins.  The  Ojibway,  however,  often  used  mats,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case  on  the  Columbia  River.  In  the  far 
North,  we  find  a  pointed  skin  tent,  even  forming  a  summer 
dwelling  for  the  Eskimo. 

For  the  details  of  varieties  of  tipi  and  their  distribution 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  special  literature.  We  note 
that  it  seems  to  follow  the  outlines  of  the  caribou  and  bison- 
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hunting  areas  and  is  everywhere  definitely  associated  with 
a  nomadic  hunting  life,  for  many  tribes  on  the  borders  used 
it  only  when  on  hunting  trips.  Its  origin  and  development, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  important  problems  in  our  subject 
and  must  receive  close  attention  in  the  future.  Curiously 
enough,  the  lipi  is  found  in  Siberia  and  has  analogous  forms 
in  northern  Europe,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  its  definite 
association  with  reindeer  culture. 

We  have  now  covered  the  whole  of  the  northern  continent 
except  the  western  part  and  the  Arctic.  The  most  distinc- 
tive structures  here  are  the  wooden  totem-pole  houses  of 
the  North  Pacific  Coast,  reaching  their  highest  developmet* 
among  the  Haida  and  Tlingit."  The  structural  plan  t 
sists  of  four  massive,  upright  timbers  supporting  two  long; 
equally  heavy  beams.  These  are  placed  parallel  about  foot 
feet  apart  and  are  essentially  ridge  poles.  Around  these  i 
rectangular  enclosure  is  made  by  setting  split  planks  upon 
end.  The  ends  are  gabled  and  the  roof  of  planks.  The  only 
framework  is  the  massive  central  support,  in  contrast  1 
which  the  remainder  of  the  building  appears  flimsy  in  th^ 
extreme.  But  we  find  one  feature  not  so  far  observed  north 
of  the  Nahua  area,  namely,  architectural  embellishments 
The  four  interior  posts  are  carved  in  high  relief,  and  out-* 
side  is  the  famous  totem  pole.  Paint  is  used  to  reinforcrf 
the  carving,  and  in  addition  the  front  of  the  house  is  decoi 
rated  with  one  of  those  curious  spread-out  animal  forms  v 
have  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Had  these  people 
carved  in  stone  instead  of  wood,  we  should  now  find  theit 
country  one  of  our  richest  archsological  fields,  but  t 
perishable  nature  of  their  building  material  has  left 
records  of  their  past  history. 

The  influence  of  this  type  of  architecture  reaches  northeni 
California,  for  though  the  heavy  carved  timbers  have  I 
central  distribution  only,  we  find  the  rectangular  house  oj 
upright  planks,  with  a  circular  door  throughout  the  coasta] 
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belt  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  Canada  it  invades  the 
mountainous  area  of  the  Dene,  but  in  Alaska  it  stops  rather 
suddenly.  In  general,  then,  the  distribution  of  this  type 
of  house  lies  in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  Pacific  Coast, 
stretching  from  northern  CaUfomia  to  the  Copper  River 
in  Alaska. 

Central  and  southern  California  present  simple  but  vari- 
ous forms  of  shelter."  Yet,  they  may  be  characterized  as 
shelters  of  brush  and  tule  reeds.  More  permanent  houses 
are  sometimes  formed  by  setting  up  poles  over  slight  exca- 
vations. Toward  the  interior  we  meet  with  the  margin  of 
the  great  Shoshoni  linguistic  area,  the  characteristic  shelter 
of  which  is  a  simple  brush-covered  lodge.  Two  forms  occur, 
flie  precise  distribution  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  but  the 
prevailing  one  seems  to  be  a  low  dome-shaped,  grass-cov- 
ered affair  still  encountered  among  the  Comanche  and  the 
Apache.  The  other  type  we  have  mentioned  is  a  pointed 
brush  shelter  upon  a  tripod  of  forked  poles,  a  form  closely 
allied  to  the  Navajo  hogan  and  perhaps  to  the  tipi. 

Strictly  considered,  none  of  these  houses  so  far  described 
can  be  classed  as  underground.  Yet,  some  approach  this 
qualification  in  that  they  have  sunken  floors.  However, 
in  the  interior,  skirting  the  coastal  belt  for  rectangular 
houses,  from  the  southern  tip  of  Alaska  on  the  north  to 
San  Francisco  Bay  on  the  south  is  a  belt  of  scmi-subterra- 
nean  houses  entered  through  the  smoke  hole  by  a  stepped 
ladder.'*  This  type  seems  to  center  among  the  inland  Salish 
of  British  Columbia  and  Washington.  Because  of  this 
peculiar  distribution  one  may  suspect  the  Salish  as  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  phenomenon.  The  next  place  where  we 
encounter  a  subterranean  house  is  among  the  Eskimo  of 
Alaska.  In  this  case  we  have  two  wavs  of  entering: 
through  the  smoke  hole  and  by  a  long  covered  trench,  each 
used  according  to  the  season.  The  Eskimo  house,  however, 
is  often  set  over  a  very  shallow  excavation  and  earth  heaped 
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over  its  framework  like  the  earth-lodge  of  the  Missouri. 
This  form  of  house  extends  eastward  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie,  but  from  there  on  timber  is  too  scarce. 
Stone  houses  were  noted  by  Stefansson  near  Coronation 
Gulf,  and  their  distribution  from  that  point  eastward  seeins 
to  be  continuous.  Their  roofs  are  usually  of  skins,  often 
supported  by  whale  ribs.  The  snowhouse  we  all  know  so 
well  is  universal  from  east  to  west  as  a  temporary  residence, 
which  in  summer  gives  way  to  a  small  skin  tent.  Its  long. 
low,  tunnel-like  entrance  and  internal  arrangement  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  earth-covered  type  of  Alaska,  and 
both  together  may  be  regarded  as  revealing  the  character- 
istic Eskimo  house  concept. 

Jochelson  "  has  brought  together  some  data  for  a  his- 
torical connection  between  the  earth-covered  houses  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  While  it  is  clear  that  examples  of 
such  dwellings  are  found  intermittently  from  Europe,  across 
Asia,  to  America,  we  do  not  find  the  definite  structural  par- 
allels necessary  to  form  satisfactory  conclusions  regardii^; 
their  historical  relations.  Archaeological  work  has  brought 
to  light  a  somewhat  more  extensive  distribution  of  sadk 
houses  in  America.  Numerous  depressions  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  have  been  regarded  as  old  house  sites  and 
recently  Sterns  "  located  rectangular  house  pits  in  Nebraska^ 
but,  except  in  the  last  case,  our  knowledge  is  not  definittj 
and  the  very  perishable  nature  of  the  structures  so  fl 
observed   makes    further   discovery   extremely   difficult. 

The  explorations  of  Kidder  and  Guernsey  in  the  adjaccnl 
parts  of  Utah  and  Arizona  reveal  an  ancient  type  of  pit 
dwelling  that  promises  to  have  a  genetic  relation  to 
kiva,  or  circular  underground  ceremonial  chamber  of  south; 
western  United  States.'^  The  American  data  upon  the  di 
tribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  pit  dwellings  have  recentti 
been  reviewed  by  Waterman."  However,  in  all  these  dii 
cussions  the  tendency  is  to  call  every  shelter  in  which  tfa 
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,  floor  level  is  below  the  surface,  a  pit  dwelling,  even  in  cases 
where  this  is  obviously  due  to  the  necessity  for  removing 
a  few  inches  of  the  rool-infested  soil  to  secure  a  hard,  wear- 

;  ing  surface.  One  must  suspect,  therefore,  that  progress  in 
this  comparative  problem  will  await  the  detailed  study  of 
special  areas  in  which  full  account  is  taken  of  minute  details 
in  structures,  rather  than  correspondences  to  generalized 
archilectural  characters. 

A  similar  problem  deserving  investigation  is  the  lean-to 
type  of  shelter  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  great 
Northwest  of  Canada  and  again  of  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  South  America.  Some  recent  travelers  have  brought 
out  information  as  to  the  use  of  such  shelters  by  the  more 
primitive  tribes  in  parts  of  British  Columbia.  One  is  tempted 
to  see  in  the  lean-to  the  parent  of  the  tipi,  the  Navajo  hogan, 
and  many  other  New  World  types.  A  careful  study  of  these 
types,  therefore,  seems  worth  while. 

In  conclusion,  attention  may  be  called  to  one  peculiarity 
of  aboriginal  house  construction.  The  chimney  was  un- 
known. Not  even  the  skilled  architects  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
seemed  to  have  hit  upon  the  idea.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
historic  pueblos  they  are  found,  but  this  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Spanish  influence.  In  the  older  type  of  pueblo 
structure  only  the  rooms  having  open  roofs  were  used  as 
living  quarters.  Hence,  the  universal  American  way  of 
heating  a  house  is  by  an  open  hearth  at  the  center  with  a 
hole  in  the  roof  immediately  above. 

Under  the  general  head  of  architecture  we  may  also  con- 
sider earthworks,  mounds,  circles,  etc.,  even  though  it  is 
unusual  to  so  associate  them.  As  we  have  noted,  it  was 
the  custom  in  the  area  of  intensive  maize  culture  to  place 
temples  and  similar  structures  upon  mounds,  if  no  natural 
eminence  was  at  hand.    Something  like  this  was  observable 

Keriod  of  discovery  in  southeastern  United  States, 
e  natives  erected  council  houses  and  even  dwellings 


upon  raised  platforms,  or  mounds  of  earlh.  However,  we 
find  widely  diffused  over  the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  thousands  of  burial  mounds,  or  tumuli.  These  are 
usually  of  moderate  size,  often  covering  but  a  single  burial, 
Yet  we  not  infrequently  meet  with  very  inspiring  works 
containing  many  interments  and,  in  the  few  cases  where 
systematic  excavations  have  been  made,  showing  by  their 
internal  structure  that  the  whole  had  been  gradually  built 
up  by  adding  earth  for  each  successive  burial. 

In  addition  to  these  tumuli  we  find  variously  distributed 
a  relatively  small  number  of  earthworks  of  more  specialized 
types.  Particularly  in  Wisconsin  we  find  numerous  snial 
works  in  the  unmistakable  forms  of  animals  and  men.  Such 
are  occasionally  met  with  elsewhere,  the  most  conspicuous, 
example  being  the  great  Serpent  Mound  in  Ohio,  whidt 
has  no  parallel  in  the  whole  world.  Conspicuous  among 
the  unique  earthworks  are  the  great  truncated  mounds  at 
Cahokia,  Illinois,  near  St.  Louis,  again  at  Vincennes,  Indi- 
ana, and  the  Etowah  Mound  in  Forsyth  County,  Georgia*' 
Circular  and  rectangular  enclosures  are  sometimes  met  witlb 
particularly  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  while  another  conspicuow 
type  is  the  enclosure  upon  a  flat-topped  hill,  to  be  notcn 
under  fortifications.  M 

In  general  then  we  see  the  burial  mound  and  occasion^ 
associated  earthwork  are  characteristic  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  that  with  respect  to  distribution  they  seem  to 
center  there.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  grosta 
resemblances  to  structures  and  methods  prevailing  in  tht 
area  of  intensive  culture,  but  until  our  knowledge  of  both 
areas  is  more  complete  one  guess  is  as  good  as  another. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  of  the  States  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  will  carefully  work  out  the  classification  and  d^ 
tribution  of  earthworks  within  its  borders  to  the  end  that 
we  may  be  able  to  see  the  phenomenon  in  its  true  settingfj 
especially  since  these  mounds  and  earthworks  have  always 


been  objects  of  great  popular  interest  and  the  term  mound 
builder  has  a  fixed  place  in  general  literature.  We  see 
here,  however,  that  mound  building  appears  as  a  trait  of 
culture  and  no  more  requires  a  distinct  race  for  its  explana- 
tion than  does  Ihe  existence  of  maize  or  tobacco.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  earth  structures  present  a  problem  of 
almost  equal  importance,  since  they  are  by  far  the  most 
outstanding  and  impressive  archieological  specimens  to  be 
found  in  the  eastern  maize  area  of  North  America. 

Fortifications  may  also  be  considered  under  the  general 
head  of  architecture.  At  the  time  of  discovery  the  native 
villages  in  the  southern  half  of  the  eastern  maize  area  were 
circled  by  palisades.  In  the  north,  the  Iroquois  possessed 
such  fortified  towns  and  even  in  New  England  they  were 
known.'*  It  is  now  considered  that  certain  rings  of  earth 
in  New  York  State  mark  the  sites  of  palisaded  villages, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  similar  redoubts  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  had  a  like  origin.  The  palisade  was  used  as 
far  up  the  Missouri  as  the  Mandan  villages.  In  fact,  the 
distribution  of  palisaded  villages  is  about  coincident  with 
maize  culture  in  the  east.  The  only  other  place  for  which 
palisades  are  reported  is  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  though 
the  usual  form  in  that  region  was  a  high  rock  with  over- 
hanging platforms  like  a  blockhouse.  Nowhere  else  do  we 
find  fortifications  until  we  reach  the  Pueblo  area.  It  is 
true  that  a  number  of  earthworks  are  designated  as  forts, 
but  their  use  as  such  is  largely  hypothetical.  Perhaps  the 
best-known  example  is  Fort  Ancient  in  Ohio,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  imposing  earthworks  in  the  world.  In  the 
Pueblo  region  the  houses  were  so  placed,  either  in  cliff  re- 
cesses, upon  mesas,  or  piled  upon  each  other  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  make  other  defensive  works  unnecessary. 

In  the  Antilles  and  eastern  South  America  the  palisaded 
village  was  known,  but  we  have  no  record  of  other  kinds 
rfensive  works.    It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that 


we  have  here  a  continuity  of  at  least  one  trait  for  the 
eastern  halves  of  both  continents. 

Naturally  the  great  military  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
developed  fortifications.  In  the  former,  the  road  from 
TIaxcala  to  Mexico  City  was  defended  by  a  stone  wall 
about  six  miles  long,  faced  by  a  ditch."  The  internal  citadel 
of  the  defense  works  at  Mexico  City  was  about  the  temple 
of  Tenochtitlan,  surrounded  by  a  wall  six  feet  high,  where 
the  last  stand  against  Cortez  was  made.  Strange  to  say, 
the  great  ruined  cities  of  the  Maya  show  no  definite  fortiS- 
cations.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Inca  territory  that  the  great-' 
est  systems  of  defense  appear."  Important  points  on  roads: 
were  guarded  by  blockhouses,  cities  were  defended  bj 
systems  of  outlying  forts,  etc.  The  most  famous  fortress 
are  Ollantaitambo  and  Sacsahuaman.  The  latter  is  distiai 
guisbed  for  its  remarkable  masonry  and  the  former  for  itl 
internal  passages  cut  in  solid  fock. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

WORK  IN  STONE  AND  METALS 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  whole  of  the  New  World 
was  at  the  time  of  discovery  still  in  the  stone  age.  This  is 
an  unjust  estimate  of  the  metallurgic  development  in  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  but  is  true  in  a  certain  sense,  since  some  stone 
tools  were  still  in  use  even  at  the  most  advanced  metallic 
centers.  Outside  the  region  of  high  culture  the  characteriza- 
tion holds  and,  even  at  the  present  moment,  stone  age  cul- 
ture survives  among  a  few  outlying  remnants  of  the  aborig- 
inal population.  The  gradual  displacement  of  stone  tools 
by  trade  gave  opportunities  for  the  actual  observation  of 
their  fabrication  paralleled  in  no  part  of  the  continental 
Old  World.  For,  although  we  have  from  western  Europe 
a  remarkable  chronological  series  of  stone  implements  in 
which  it  is  believed  the  several  steps  in  their  development 
on  be  diflferentiated,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  tell 
wactly  how  the  work  was  done.  Since  we  find  in  Amer- 
ica somewhat  analogous  forms  made  from  similar  materials, 
Ihe  tendency  has  been  to  interpret  European  specimens  by 
American  data. 

F  In  Europe  we  find  one  distinction  not  at  all  applicable  to 
our  subject.  Stone  work  there  is  clearly  divided  into  two 
successive  periods,  that  in  which  chipping  alone  occurs 
aiid  that  in  which  polishing  predominates;  while  in  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  New  World  we  find  the  two  processes 
in  simultaneous  use.  In  the  main,  the  stone  industry  of 
every  social  group  comprises  the  following  different  meth- 
ods: chipping,  or  flaking:  abrading,  or  pecking;  grinding 
Mg^nolishing;  sawing  and  drilling. 
^H  119 
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Tile  process  used  is  dependent  upon  the  materials.  Thus 
any  stone  like  flint,  which  has  the  property  of  conchoidal 
fracture,  is  flaked.  While  the  precise  manipulations  seem 
to  differ  according  to  locality,  the  essential  procedure  is 
everywhere  the  same.  A  pebble  is  first  brought  to  a  gen- 
eralized or  hlank  form,  by  striking  with  a  hammerstone. 
From  this  the  desired  implement  is  worked  out,  the  fine 
chipping  being  by  hand  pressure  with  an  antler  or  bone 
blunt-pointed  tool.  Holmes,'  our  leading  experimental 
archaeologist,  has  worked  out  in  his  laboratory  many  of  tbs 


Fig.  fi-     Pibblii  SkoaiHg  Ike  Proves. 
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necessary  processes,  which,  in  the  main,  agree  with  thosfi 
observed  among  living  peoples.* 

For  pecking,  our  best  data  are  from  the  Nootka  of  Van- 
couver Island,  who  occasionally  resorted  to  it  as  late  as- 
twenty-five  years  ago.*  As  shown  in  the  figure,  paralld 
grooves  were  battered  in  the  pebble  to  be  shaped,  then  thft' 
intervening  ridges  pecked  away,  and  so  on.  The  battering 
tool  was  a  long,  oval  pebble  of  tough,  hard  stone.  When  thf 
approximate  shape  of  the  desired  implement  had  been 
tained,  it  was  finished  by  grinding  on  suitable  stones. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  method  employed  wherercf 
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Mlished  tools  of  similar  materials  have  been  found.  But 
lephritc,  the  fine,  green,  jade-like  stone  found  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  Central  America,  cannot  be  worked  in 
!bis  way.  It  can  only  be  cut  and  ground.  Again,  our  best 
lata  are  from  Canada  and  Alaska.     The  Eskimo  success- 
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fully  sawed  off  pieces  of  the  required  shape  by  the  use  of 
thongs  and  sand  and  water;  in  short,  the  same  principle  as 
is  employed  in  modern  stone  cutting.  From  unfinished 
pieces  in  collections  and  the  fine  examples  unearthed  by 
Smith.*  it  appears  that  the  final  separation  of  the  block  was 
by  fracture  produced  by  wedging. 

As  to  drilling  and  perforating,  our  data  are  less  complete. 
Sof^^nes,  like  slate,  were  drilled  with  stone  points.     By 


experimental  methods  Rau '  has  reconstructed  the  process 
of  drilling  with  a  hollow  reed  and  sand,  which  accounts  i<x 
the  unfinished  borings  with  attached  cores  we  sometimes 
find  in  museums.  Again,  the  Nootka '  made  large  perfora- 
tions by  pecking.  First,  a  pit  was  formed  in  the  stone  to  be 
perforated,  into  which  a  hard  pebble  was  laid  and  pounded 
upon  until  the  hole  reached  the  middle;  then  the  stone  was 
inverted  and  the  process  repeated. 

The  fine  sculptures  of  the  Maya  were  executed  with 
stone  tools.  We  can  safely  assume,  therefore,  that  all  the 
stone  work  of  the  New  World  belongs  strictly  to  a  stone 
age  and  was  such  as  could,  and  in  the  main  was,  accom- 
plished without  the  use  of  metal  tools. 

TYPES  OF  ARTIFACTS 

Our  next  task  is  to  enumerate  the  most  distinctive  types 
of  stone  artifacts  and  their  respective  distributions.  The 
most  universal  is  the  arrow-head,  which,  though  of  many 
varieties,  tends  to  take  the  generalized  triangular  forni. 
The  notched  head  is  found  in  both  continents,  but  is  strik- 
ingly absent  from  Eskimo  collections.  By  paying  minute 
regard  to  size,  secondary  form,  and  materials,  it  has  bean 
possible  to  draw  some  distinctions  between  the  arrow-heada 
from  different  parts  of  the  two  continents,  but  such  study 
has  not  advanced  to  a  point  where  a  summary  can  be  made* 
The  fact  is  that  the  difficulties  of  observing  consistent  dis- 
tinctions are  so  great  as  to  be  discouraging.  Nor  do  we 
find  any  great  divergence  from  the  arrow-heads  of  the  Old 
World,  for  somewhat  similar  notched  forms  are  common 
in  Neolithic  deposits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  thejr 
do  not  occur  in  Paleolithic  culture  may  have  a  signiBcant 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  our  continent. 

Lance  heads  and  even  knives  are  often  indistinguishaMe 
from  arrow-heads  except  as  to  size.  Another  closely  related 
instrument  is  the  drill.     If  we  add  to  these,  scrapers  and 
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few  gravers,  we  about  exhaust  the  list  of  analogous  tools. 

Chipping,  in  particular,  lends  itself  to  fanciful  produc- 
tions and  we  often  find  in  our  collections  from  both  conti- 
nents many  unusual  objects.  This  work  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  modern  tourist  trade. 

While  the  celt  and  the  gouge  from  America  cannot  read- 
ily be  distinguished  from  those  of  Neolithic  Europe,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  the  grooved  ax  (Fig.  62)  is  so  far 
unique,  though  a  single  specimen  has  been  found  in  China.' 
Yet  its  distribution  in  the  New  World  is  rather  restricted. 
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even  if  we  include  all  implements  hafted  by  a  groove.  For 
we  find  this  grooved  ax  to  be  rare  in  South  America,  so  far 
having  been  reported  only  for  Ecuador.  In  North  Amer- 
ica the  £[rooved  ax  is  not  found  on  the  Pacific  side,  but  is 
first  met  with  among  the  Pueblos  and  bison-hunting  tribes, 
though  with  the  latter  it  is  usually  a  hammer  that  is  grooved. 
Tn  the  eastern  maize  area  it  is  frequently  met  with.  In  Mex- 
ico and  Central  .America  it  is  relatively  infrequent,  and  in 
the  Greater  Antilles  is  not  found  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  the  Eskimo  nor  the  Siberians  seem  to  make  use  of 
this  principle  of  hafting. 

The  highly  developed  tribes  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
use  a  grooved  hammer,  but  in  some  cases  a  transverse  hole 
is  made,  through  which  the  binding  is  run.    The  important 


principle  in  hafting  here  is  the  holding  of  the  flat  face  of  dtt 
tool  against  a  similar  surface  on  the  end  of  the  handle,  as 
in  the  adze.  Curiously  enough,  ihis  method  has  a  distribu- 
tion not  quite  Ihe  same  as  that  of  grooved  tools.  In  Si- 
beria, Alaska,  and  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  where  the 
adze  is  common,  hammers  are  hafted  in  this  same  way,  but 
in  the  Pueblo  and  Plains  regions  the  tendency  is  to  twine 
the  handle  around  the  entire  tool.  Then,  in  the  eastern 
maiza  area  the  grooved  ax  again  bears  the  hafting  shoulder, 
as  also  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Ecuador. 

That  east  of  the  Mississippi,  celts  were  hafted  and  used 
as  axes  is  clear  from  a  few  specimens  found  in  swampL* 
In  these  cases,  the  wedge-shaped  top  of  the  celt  is  put  in  a 
hole  through  the  wooden  handle. 

The  other  most  important  group  of  tools  is  that  pas^ng 
under  the  name  of  knife.  From  the  Eskimo,  particularly  in 
Alaska,  we  have  a  knife  for  carving  formed  by  setting  a 
small  flake  in  the  lower  edge  of  a  bone  handle.  Similar 
knives  have  been  found  along  the  Upper  Missouri,"'  the 
significance  of  which  is  not  clear.  Among  the  Eskimo  on 
the  North  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
eastern  maize  area,  we  find  knives  of  slate,  a  material  which 
takes  a  very  keen  edge,  but  does  not  wear  well.  The  semi- 
lunar knife  of  the  Eskimo  is  usually  of  slate  and  is  found 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  as  well.  In  Peru,  we  find  the 
same  form  in  copper  and  bronze.  Chipped  blades  were  used 
as  knives  in  all  parts  of  both  continents.  The  large,  fine, 
obsidian  blades  of  Mexico  are  the  most  famous. 

An  implement  of  unique  character  is  the  pitted  hammer- 
stone,  the  precise  distribution  of  which  cannot  be  stated," 
The  stone  pestle  is  essentially  a  hand  hammer,  and  is  fottnd 
in  all  parts  of  the  northern  continent,  except  possibly  m 
the  heart  of  the  bison  and  caribou  areas.  Detached  stone 
mortars  are  a  feature  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  thotisrh  in  Cali- 
fornia they  are  usually  mere  holes  in  large  boulders.    In  the 
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interior  and  the  east  stone  mortars  are  rare.  Both  in  the 
Plains  and  in  California,  we  find  flat  stones  with  skin  and 
basketry  hoppers,  respectively.  In  the  eastern  maize  area 
the  mortars  were  usually  of  wood,  as  also  in  eastern  South 
.\merica. 

A  particularly  characteristic  object  in  the  culture  of  the 
New  World  is  the  stone  pipe,  the  forms  and  distributions  of 
which  have  been  extensively  treated  by  McGuire."  In  the 
main,  there  are  two  types  of  stone  pipe,  the  common  or  el- 
bow form,  and  the  tubular  pipe.  The  former  has  a  wide 
distribution  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
tending into  Canada  and  northwestward  to  the  Pacific.  It 
does  not  occur  with  any  frequency  in  the  West  Indies  and 
northern  South  America,  but  is  fairly  abundant  in  eastern 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  tubular  stone  pipe,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  foiuid  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  and 
is  the  exclusive  form  in  the  highland  region  from  British 
Columbia  to  the  Rio  Grande;  it  is  even  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  However,  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  it  begins  to  give  way  to  the  tube  of  cane  which 
prevails  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  (Fig.  6).  The 
center  of  development  for  highly  carved  stone  pipes  is  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Mississippi  drainage. 

Of  special  and  frequently  problematical  stone  objects  we 
have  a  long  list.  In  North  America,  the  bannerstone  and 
the  discoidal  are  common  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  Colum- 
bia River  Valley  also  presents  a  large  number  of  curiosities, 
such  as  stone  weights,  tool  handles,  monkey  heads,  etc..  per- 
haps a  greater  variety  than  any  other  region.  In  the  An- 
tilles we  have  large,  curious  rings  or  collars,  and  in  Mexico, 
yokes.  Central  America  yields  carved  jadeite  celts  and  ani- 
mal-shaped metates.  From  Ecuador  come  large  stone  seats 
and  from  Peru  curious  carvings  in  stone,  suggesting  ap- 
pliances for  a  game  of  chance.  The  small  area  about  Cata- 
marca,  Argentina,  produces  a  curious  mace-like  object  and 
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in  eastern  South  America  we  find  a  large,  finely  formed  3X. 
The  distribation  of  these  forms  presents  many  intcresung 
problems  lor  which  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  special  lit- 
eraWre, 

Among  qacstioos  of  wider  interest  is  that  of  steatite 
work.  The  malatig  of  steatite  vessels  was  a  prominent  in- 
dustry- oa  the  Atlantic  side  of  North  America,  In  New 
Ei^land  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  aboriginal 
quarries  are  found,  together  with  tools  and  vessels  in  afl 


stages  of  completion,  giving  us  a  complete  view  of  the  ioi 
dustry.  The  art  is  also  highlv  developed  among  the  EskinK 
of  the  east.  The  apparent  former  southern  extensitm  oi 
the  Eskimo  into  New  England  raises  the  nuction  as  to  i 
possihle  hislnrical  relation  hetween  them  and  their  Indiai 
fAlgnnkint  nciphhors.  which,  while  not  altogether  profc 
able,  deserves  study.  Atrain,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  especial 
in  California,  we  find  large,  globular  vessels  and  > 
forms. 

Tn  closing,  it  mSy  be  noted  that  in  the  New  World  is  t 
place  where  we  get  the  most  complete  data  as  to  the  i 
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Shafting  stone  tools.  While  in  Neolithic  Europe  axes 
rforated,  as  is  still  the  case  with  us,  no  such  method 
lown  here.  It  is  true  that  a  few  South  American 
i  were  drilled,  but  not  in  a  way  to  permit  of  similar 
I  bafting.  Even  the  metal-using  aborigines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  simply  set  the  blade  into  a  mortise  in  the  handle,  sug- 
gesting that  the  hafted  celt  was  the  original  and  most  fun- 
damental New  World  ax  form. 

When  we  examine  the  total  distribution  of  the  stone  ob- 
jects we  have  discussed,  we  find  them  not  particularly  nu- 
merous in  the  caribou  and  bison  areas  of  the  north  and  the 
guanaco  and  Amazon  areas  of  the  south.  This  may,  in  part, 
be  due  to  lack  of  systematic  collecting,  especially  in  the 
-Amazon  country,  but  in  the  remaining  regions  we  have  the 
great  hunting  areas  of  the  New  World  where  bone  is  the 
prevailing  tool  material.  For  example,  the  Dene  tribes  of 
Canada  seem  to  have  used  stone  very  rarely,  even  their 
arrows  were  tipped  with  bone.  Likewise,  antler-tipped  ar- 
rows were  very  common  in  the  North  Atlantic  states. 
Among  the  bison  hunters,  bone  points  were  also  in  general 
use.  though  stone  was  not  unknown.  The  use  of  bone  awls, 
wedges,  drills,  knives,  and  even  celts  were  common  in  all 
these  hunting  areas. 

Collections  from  excavations  in  Alaska  and  from  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  Bay  give  us  sufficient  samples  of  un- 
finished bone  and  antler  objects  to  indicate  the  processes  by 
which  these  materials  were  worked.  These  processes  were 
about  the  same  in  the  two  areas :  linear  pieces  were  removed 
by  grooving  and  breaking;  cutting  was  by  sawing  or  hack- 
ing deep  notches,  then  breaking.  On  the  whole,  the  art 
seems  most  intense  among  the  Eskimo,  and  in  comparison 
with  North  America,  the  southern  continent  appears  rather 
weaker  in  bone  work,  particularly  in  the  simpler  culture  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  A^ain.  in  the  Antillcsi  we  find  the  thick 
part  of  shells  used  for  making  celts  and  other  tools. 
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Of  ornaments,  pendants,  and  beads,  there  are  great  varie- 
ties of  various  materials  from  both  continents.  Even  pearl 
beads  were  extensively  used  by  the  Ohio  mound  builders. 

MINES   AND  QUARRIES 

Under  the  general  head  of  materials  dug  from  the  earth; 
we  have  an  important  series  of  archaeological  topics.  Not- 
withstanding that  many  of  these  aboriginal  raining  opera- 
tions must  have  survived  well  down  into  the  period  of  C(J- 
dnization,  none  was  carefully  observed  by  explorers.  In 
tne  United  States  and  Canada,  copper,  cinnabar,  ocher,  salt* 
alum,  clay,  steatite,  flint  and  other  Hakable  stones,  catlinit^ 
turquoise,  coal  (for  making  ornaments),  and  mica  were  di^ 
out.  Practically  all  such  operations  were  confined  to  the 
eastern  maize  area  and  the  I'ueblo  habitat.  South  of  the 
Kio  Grande,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  in  the  Andean 
region,  gold,  copper,  tin,  silver,  and  platinum  were  worked. 
Here  also,  stone-quarrying  operations  were  extensive,  but 
outside  of  the  Andean  highlands  we  have  practically  nc^. 
evidence  of  mining  or  quarrying  in  South  America. 

Archaeological  interest  centers  chiefly  in  flint  working*' 
and  copper  mining.  In  tlie  case  of  the  former,  we  have  sites 
where  a  large  part  of  the  surface  has  been  dug  over  fof 
quartzite  and  other  nodular  forms.  Of  such  sites  the  best 
known  is  that  studied  by  Holmes  at  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia.''  The  most  extensive  diggings  seem  to  be  those, 
explored  by  Smith  in  Wyoming,  which  appear  as  part  of  & 
chain  reaching  into  Oklahoma.  Other  noted  sites  are  Flint 
Ridge,  Ohio;  Mill  Creek.  Illinois;  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas? 
and  two  in  Pennsylvania.  In  some  of  these  the  pits  reach 
a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The  natives  usually  worked  out  the 
"blanks"  on  the  spot,  leaving  behind  a  great  mass  of  chip» 
among  which  the  archaeologist  finds  many  rejects  and  abani 
doned  forms. 

Some  fairly  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace 
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the  materials  of  which  stone  implements  are  made  to  par- 
ticular known  diggings,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  na- 
tives made  long  journeys  for  this  purpose.  The  method  has, 
however,  not  been  carried  far  enough  to  bring  definite  re- 
sults. Some  recent  studies  for  the  lower  Hudson  show 
that  we  have  here  a  very  important  method  from  which 
much  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

Outside  the  regions  of  high  culture  the  only  important 
copper  workings  were  those  of  Lake  Superior.  Free  copper 
was  gathered  in  many  places,  particularly,  west  of  Hudson 
Bay  and  in  Alaska,  but  no  evidences  of  extensive  mining 
have  come  to  hand  for  these  sections.  As  just  stated,  very 
extensive  working.?  have  been  noted  at  Lake  Superior,  from 
which  stone  hammers  to  the  weight  of  twenty-six  pounds 
have  been  collected  in  the  ancient  pits;  in  one  instance  a 
wooden  shovel,  a  bowl  and  a  ladder  were  recovered.  The 
aboriginal  method  of  taking  out  the  virgin  copper  seems  to 
have  been  cracking  by  heat,  breaking  and  wedging.  In  one 
pit  twenty-six  feet  deep  a  six-ton  piece  of  copper  had  been 
worked  out  and  raised  five  feet  on  an  incline  of  logs  by 
wedging;  most  of  the  supporting  timbers  and  wedges  were 
still  in  place." 

Some  copper  may  have  been  mined  in  {he  Pueblo  region 
before  Spanish  days,  but  we  have  no  data  as  to  methods. 
Our  knowledge  of  operations  in  Mexico  and  Peru  is 
equally  vague,  though  here  they  must  have  been  prosecuted 
on  a  far  larger  and  more  systematic  scale. 

METAL  WORK 

Lake  Superior  copper  needed  but  to  be  beaten  into  ^lape 
and  was,  therefore,  an  ideal  primitive  metal.  Particularly 
in  Wisconsin  we  find  copper  duplicates  of  the  most  im- 
portant stone  tools,  which  are  less  intensively  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  maize  area.  However,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines,  we  encounter  a  few  depar- 
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tures  from  stone  tool  models,  suggesting  that  the  copper- 
working  art  had  begun  a  development  of  its  own.  The  most 
curious  of  these  is  a  socketed  ax  reminding  one  of  certain 
bronze  axes  found  in  Europe." 

No  satisfactory  evidence  of  casting  or  even  beating  in  dies 
has  been  found  for  regions  north  of  Mexico.  Ingenious  ex- 
periments by  Gushing  "  and  others  have  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  making  all  the  objects  so  far  found  here  with 
the  most  primitive  tools.  Stefansson"  collected  specimens 
from  Coronation  Gulf,  showing  long,  slender  rods  fashioned 
by  beating  together  thin  sheets  of  copper. 

A  very  important  problem  is  that  of  tracing  out  the  dis- 
tribution of  Lake  Superior  copper.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  most  of  the  copper  objects  found  in  Ohio  and  eastward 
came  from  this  source,  but  the  source  of  supply  for  the  Gul£ 
states  is  not  so  clear,  since  some  copper  was  to  be  found 
the  Appalachian  chain. 

Now  turning  to  the  region  of  higher  culture,  we  have  to 
best  data  from  Peru,  where  ore  wels  smelted  in  small  pot* 
tcry  furnaces  into  which  the  operator  blew  through  copper- 
tubes.  However,  some  ores,  particularly  silver,  required 
greater  heat  and  for  such,  large  hopper-like  pottery  fiiT" 
naces  were  set  up  on  high  hills  where  the  wind  would  creaH 
a  draft.  At  the  various  intaJces  to  these  furnaces,  fires  wo 
placed  to  heat  the  air,  a  mechanism  employed  by  some  01 
World  smelters. 
I  Another  question  of  great  interest  is  the  use  of  bronze  in 
'the  New  World.  The  fact  that  implements  contain  tin,  but 
in  varj'ing  quantities,  has  led  to  the  theory  that  the  appear* 
ance  of  bronze  is  merely  accidental  or  due  to  the  natural 
mixtures  in  the  ore.  This  view  has  received  its  strongest 
support  from  analytic  studies  of  Peruvian  copper  tool^ 
which  reveal  a  lack  of  any  consistent  correlation  betweai 
the  amount  of  tin  contained  and  the  use  for  which  the  ob* 
ject  was  designed.    Still,  the  investigations  of  Mead  "  have 
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shown  that  the  percentage  of  tin  is  often  too  great  to  be 
attributed  to  natural  mixtures  in  the  ore,  and  those  of  ; 
Mathewson  "  suggest  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  the; 
difficulty  of  casting  tools  of  different  forms  and  the  amount 
of  tin  they  contain.  According  to  this  view,  the  amount  of 
tin  added  was  an  index  of  the  casting  process  and  was  not 
added  to  harden  the  tool.  Microscopic  studies  of  typical, 
tools  also  show  that  the  combination  of  tin  and  copper  wasj 
often  made  in  the  melting  pot  and  not  in  the  smelter,  Wc, 
may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  settled  that  the  art  of  making 
bronze  was  known  in  the  New  World,  though  the  real  pur-' 
pose  of  the  process  may  have  been  the  facilitation  of  casting. 
In  both  Mexico  and  the  Andean  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica, gold  and  silver  were  skilfully  worked  by  casting,  solder- 
ing, hammering,  and  inlaying."  The  graves  and  sacred 
lakes  of  the  Andes  still  yield  very  fine  examples  of  this  art, 
most  of  which  are  melted  down  to  be  sold  as  bullion.  From 
Ecuador,  we  have  a  few  examples  of  gold  objects  overlaid 
with  platinum,  which  shows  how  truly  meritorious  were  the 
aboriginal  metal  working  arts  of  the  New  World. 

1.  Holmes,  1897.  I:  igiQ.  I. 

2.  Spencer  and  Gillen,  iSgg. 

3.  Boat,  igog.  I. 

4.  Smith.  H,  I..  1900.  I. 

5.  Rau.  1873-  I- 

6.  Bou,  igo9-  I- 

7.  Moorehcad,  19  to.  I. 

8.  Laufer.  1912.  I. 
g.  Skinner,  igog.  I. 

la  Brower.  1904.  I, 


I.  Moorehead,  igio.  I, 
J.  McGuire,  rfigrj.  I. 


I.  Holm 


J.  I. 


I  J.  Holmes,  igt...  ,. 

15.  Moorehead,  1910.  I. 

16.  Gushing.   1895.  I. 

17.  Stefinason,  1914.  I. 

18.  Mead,  igis.  I. 

19.  Mathewson,  1915.  I. 

20.  Savilje,  1920.  I. 


CHAPTER  Viri 
SPECIAL  INVENTIONS 

There  remain  a  great  array  of  culture  traits  we  ha« 
not  noted,  such  as  machinery,  fire-making,  lamps,  weapons, 
musical  instruments,  fermentation,  glues «i4g«neata.  paper, 
dyes  and  paints,  woodwork,  maps,  astronomical  knowledge, 
writing,  poisons,  medicine,  surgery  and  anatomical  knowl- 
edge, etc.  For  descriptive  details  on  these  topics,  the  reader 
must  turn  to  the  standard  books  of  reference.  Few  of  these 
subjects  have  been  developed  to  a  point  whereby  significanl 
problems  arise  and  the  only  function  their  discussion  could 
now  serve  would  be  the  increasing  of  our  wonder  at  the 
complexity  of  aboriginal  life.  Therefore,  we  shall  refer  to 
■but  a  small  number  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  traits  in  which  the  old  cut 
ture  of  .^sia  outstripped  the  New  World  was  the  develop 
ment  of  the  wheel  and  revolving  machinery.  Yet.  we  ha^ 
noted  the  spindle  whorl  and  find  certain  kinds  of  drills  th^ 
embody  a  kind  of  wheel  concept.  However,  among  the  Es- 
kimo we  find  drills  turned  by  a  strap  pulled  back  and  fordi 
and  also  operated  by  a  strong  bow.  This  gives  a  reciprocat- 
inc  motion  which  is  the  principle  In  old  Asiatic  drills  and 
lathes.'  The  geographical  position  of  the  Eskimo  makes  it 
probable  that  we  have  in  this  a  ca'^e  of  relatively  recent  bor- 
rowin?  from  the  Old  World.  The  only  other  New  World 
localities  in  which  these  forms  of  drilling  occur  are  among 
the  Northern  Algonkin.  From  the  native  sketches  in  MexiW 
can  codices  and  the  references  of  early  writers,  we  infer  thai; 
the  universal  mode  of  drilling  was  by  rolling  between  tte 
palms  of  the  hands.    Even  the  Peruvians  seem  never  to  hai 
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risen  above  this  methcxi.     Yet,  we  have  four  problematic 

localities  in  which  forms  of  the  Old  World  pumpdrill  oc- 

:  the  Iroquois,  Pueblos,  Round  Valley  Indians  of  Cali- 

mia,  and  the  North  Pacific  Coast.     In  the  case  of  the 

mcr,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  drill  was  not  introduced 


Bf  Drilling.     Tyhr. 


by  European  colonists,  and  as  archaeological  data  from  the 
Southwest  give  no  trace  of  it,  we  may  re^rd  its  presence 
there  as  of  Spanish  origin.  Again,  the  California  drill  is 
operated  on  a  slightly  different  principle,  and  its  very  lim- 
ited distribution  suggests  its  intrusion.     If  these  forms  of 
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the  pumpdrill  are  truly  independent  inventions,  they  are 
evidently  recent,  for  they  would  with  time  have  spread  over 
large  areas.  In  short,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
rotating  tool  or  wheel  had  no  place  in  the  original  mechan- 
ical concepts  of  the  New  World. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made  by  man 
was  that  fire  could  be  kindled  at  will.  The  great  English 
anthropologist,  Tylor,  has  given  us  a  model  study  of  fire- 
making.*  It  appears  that  in  aboriginal  times  practically  the 
whole  of  the  New  World  kindled  fire  with  the  simple  hand- 
drill.'  Only  among  the  Eskimo  and  a  few  of  the  adjoining 
Indians  were  other  types  of  drill  in  use,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  preceding  discussion.  To  strike  fire  from  flint  one 
must  have  good  iron,  preferably  steel,  hence,  that  method 
was  unknown  here;  but  nature  provides  a  fair  substitute  in 
iron  pyrites  to  which  the  Eskimo  frequently  resort  and 
which  is  the  prevailing  method  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
caribou  area.  It  is  sometimes  believed  that  this  is  intrusive 
from  the  Old  World,  but  it  is  also  the  method  in  the  gua^ 
naco  area  of  South  America,  which  suggests  that  the  causu 
may  be  environmental.  J 

Another  invention  of  great  significance  is  the  art  of  wriH 
ing.    So  far  as  we  can  tell,  no  form  of  writing  was  practis«(fl 
in  South  America,  that  achievement  appearing  to  be  a  Maya 
contribution.    The  codices  of  Mexico  and  their  official  use 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  are  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge, but  the  more  definite  extinct  Maya  system  of  writing;! 
presents  one  of  the  great  puzzles  of  our  subject.*     Soni9:J 
progress  has  been  made  in  recovering  the  key  to  it,  in  i 
far  as  the  calendar  and  dates  are  concerned.     From  thesQ^I 
it  appears  that  the  Maya  system  is  both  pictographic  ; 
phonetic  and  that  the  Mexican  scheme  was  in  the  main  ( 
rived  from  it. 

North  of  Mexico  the  existence  of  true  writing  may  j 
doubted.    In  the  pictographic  year  counts  of  certain  tr'iix 
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of  Plains  Indians,'  we  find  something  faintly  suggesting  the 
Mexican  codex,  and  in  the  birchbark  ceremonial  tablets  of 
the  Ojibway  we  have  true  picture  writing.  Yet.  in  no  case 
did  such  picture  writing  become  an  accepted  mode  of  com- 
munication, its  function  usually  being  merely  to  herald  the 
deeds  of  the  scribe.  By  this  means,  however,  were  devel- 
oped a  few  conventional  characters  that  were  equivalent  to 
hieroglj-phs.' 

Yet,  if  the  Inca  of  Peru  did  not  have  writing,  they  did 
have  a  scheme  of  knotted-cords,  or  g^wi'^M,  the  methods  of 
which  have  been  inductively  worked  out  by  tockeT^  From 
this  study  it  appears  that  the  quipu  could  have  served  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  recording  numbers.  In  fact, 
from  the  Spanish  authors  and  the  modern  survivals  of  these 
knotted  cord  records,  we  know  that  the  quipu  were  used  to 
keep  accounts.  Mr.  Locke's  careful  study  of  specimens  in 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York 
demonstrates  that  the  numerical  system  upon  which  the 
quifm  were  based  was  decimal.  Further,  an  empirical  anal- 
ysis of  the  knofs  otv-the  several  cords  shows  them  to  have 
definite  numerical  relations  from  which  we  infer  that  the 
guipu  were  instruments  of  enumeration  only.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  they  could  have  been  used  for  the  recording 
of  other  facts.  Hence,  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  they 
were  used  to  record  historic  narratives  or  as  mnemonic  sys- 
tems for  the  same,  are  unwarranted. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  should  note  one  very  re- 
markable achievement  by  the  Maya.  Thi.'i  was  no  less  than 
the  discovery  ajid_  use.  ai_th  e_zero  in  niatheraatics."  In  the 
Old  World,  this  important  contribution  to  our  culture  was 
invented  by  an  Asiatic  people,  probably  a  Hindu  group, 
from  whom  it  found  its  wav  into  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  in  ancient  Maya.  The  very  isolation  of 
ttiege  two  discoveries  suggests  their  independent  invention, 
^^^■respective  of  this  interpretation,  the  use  of  the  zero 
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;  in  culturt  I 
,t  this  point  I 
:xico,  where    I 

fiben~~THf 


in  the  New  World  gives  its  people  a  high  place  in  culturt 
Though  somewhat  of  a  diversion,  we  may  at  this  point 
note  the  making  of  bark  cloth  and  paper.  In  Mexico,  where 
writing  was  practised,  good  paper  was  made  oi-j^tiatl  bark 
and,  when  this  was  not  available,  of  maguey  fiber, 
latter  was  covered  with  thin  animal  membranes,  reminding 
one  of  parchment.  Outside  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, no  paper  was  used,  but  some  bark  garments  were  made 
in  the  forest  regions  of  South  America.  In  this  connec- 
tion an  interesting  point  is  raised  by  the  ridged  bark-beater 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  an  implement  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  tool  used  by  the  tapa  makers  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Then,  far  up  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
the  natives  *hred-cedarbark  for  weaving  by  beating  with  a 
similar  ridged  tool.  We  have  here  another  very  puzzling 
problem  arising  from  the  scattered  distribution  of  an  indus- 
trial process. 

Another  item  of  importance  is  astronomical  knowledge 
and  methods  of  reckoning  time.  Of  the  South  AmencU', 
system,  we  know  next  to  nothing,  but  that  of  the  Maya  atf 
cites  our  unbounded  adiniration.  It  is  a  veritable  mathe- 
matical puzric-of  the'most  ingenious  kind.'  That  it  was 
based  upon  careful  astronomical  study  is  clear  from  the 
corrections  made  for  the  odd  five  days  in  the  year.  The 
religion  of  the  Maya,  Nahua,  and  Inca  was  largely  based 
upon  star  gods  and  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
itself  implying  very  exact  astronomical  knowledge. 

North  of  Mexico,  methods  of  reckoning  time  are  very 
crude,  though  apparently  strongest  amgng^e  Pueblo  and 
adjacent  Plains  tribes.  Some  of  the  latter  kept  moori  counls 
by  tally  sficks^nd  scored  the  years  by  winters,  but  this  was 
quite  perfunctory.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  northern  limits 
of  this  influence  are  near  the  Ohio  River,  the  whole  distri- 
bution suggesting  that  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  diffusion  from 
the  centers  of  higher  culture. 
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Perhaps  the  next  most  significant  topic  in  our  list  is  that 
of  weapons.  Some  very  engaging  problems  center  arouiiJ 
ffie~Bowrharpoon,  spear,  shield,  sling,  ax.  sword,  blowgun, 
and  defensive  armor.  Practically  alt  have  been  made  the 
subjects  of  special  study.  Thus,  defensive  armor  of  wood 
and  hide  has  been  studied  by  Hough,  who  for  one  thing 
favors  a  Japanese  origin  for  North  American  plate  armor.'" 
This  subject  has  been  more  exhaustively  treated  by  Laufer'^ 


who  demonstrates  the  improbability  of  its  Japanese  origin 
since  this  type  of  armor  appears  in  other  parts  of  Asia  be- 
fore it  was  known  in  Japan,  particularly  among  the  wilder 
tribes,  suggesting  that  we  may  yet  find  a  much  earlier  his- 
torical connection  between  the  plate  armor  of  the  New 
World  and  the  Old.  Yet,  while  it  is  true  that  wooden 
armor  is  found  only  on  the  upper  Pacific  side,  cotton  armor 
was  worn  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  often  reinforced  with 
metal.  In  recent  times,  at  least,  some  forms  of  armor  were 
used  by  the  Araucanians  and  Abipones  of  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina. 

While  shields  of  wicker  and  cane  were  widely  used  in 
the  area  of  intense  culture  and  in  the  eastern  maize  area, 
the  small  circular  shield  seems  to  have  centered  in  Mexico. 


Among  the  Pueblo  and  Plains  tribes,  a  similar  shield  of 
bison  hide_appeatSr  whose  decorations  are  quite  like  those 
of  ancient  Mexico.  Since  the  restricted  distribution  of  the 
circular  shield  is  geographically  continuous,  we  may  assume 
for  it  a  single  origin.  In  Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rf- 
ported  that  shields  were  rectangular;  yet,  from  the  potteiy 
collection  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  it 
appears  that  in  figures  of  warriors  the  shields  are  more 
often  circular.  The  devices  upon  these  are  usually  simpk 
and  geometric,  with  feathers  and  pendants  entirely  absent 

A  case  of  some  theoretical  interest  is  the  blowgun,  found 
among  the  forest  Indians  of  eastern  South  America,  in  the 
Antilles,  and  even  in  eastern  United  States,  the  Iroquois  of 
New  York  being  the  most  northern  point  in  its  distribution. 
The  somewhat  analogous  distribution  of  this  weapon  in 
Asia  gives  us  one  of  the  most  probable  cases  of  independent 
invention. 

Finally,  we  may  turn  to  the  bow.  Its  use  appears  to  have 
been  universal  from  the  Eskimo  of  the  north  to  the  simple 
Fuegians  of  the  south.  Though  in  the  historic  horse  cul- 
tTire  of  the  guanaco  area  it  was  not  used,  the  evidence  for  its 
former  use  there  is  generally  considered  as  conclusive^ 
However,  the  tendency  of  the  great  military  cultures  at 
Mexico  and  Peru  seems  to  have  been  toward  mass  fighting 
hand  to  hand,  with  swords  and  clubs.  We  notice  the  same 
thing  among  the  Haida  and  other  strong  tribes  of  the  north-- 
west  coast.  In  other  words,  as  in  the  Old  World,  it  was  the 
less  organized,  more  nomadic  peoples  who  made  most  ef* 
fcctive  use  of  the  bow. 

One  point  of  particular  interest  is  the  sinew  reinforced 
how,  the  highest  tvpe  of  which  is  found  in  Asia."     In 
various  forms  it  covers  the  hiehlands  of  North  America  ^ 
well  down  into  Mexico,  but  did  not  reach  far  into  the 
9a?tlrrn  maize  area.    The  Fskimo  also  had  this  bow  in 
«rat  forms,  those  of  the  west  being  more  like  the  Asiatic 
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type.  Now,  as  this  structural  concept  does  not  appear  in 
South  America."  we  have  the  suggestion  of  an  Asiatic  in- 
trusion. This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  bow  trait  as 
a  whole,  for  its  distribution  carries  il  into  the  most  remote 
marginal  areas,  and  along  with  it  the  notched  arrow-head. 
Thus  bow  culture,  in  general,  seems  best  explained  as  a  trait 
brought  in  by  the  earliest  visitors  to  the  New  World. 
Among  the  curiosities  is  the  pellet-shooting  bow  of  Brazil 
which  has  its  parallel  in  Asia,  frequently  cited  as  another 
clear  case  of  independent  invention.  Yet  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  bow  was  introduced  into  Brazil 
by  Portuguese  sailors  and  so  not  in  any  sense  invented  by 
the  natives;'*  the  limited  distribution  of  this  bow  alone 
suggests  its  recent  appearance. 

8.  Spinrfcn,  1917.  I. 

9.  Morley,  igis.  I. 
10.  Hough,  189J.  I. 
ir.  Laufer.  IQ14.  II. 

12.  Mason,   i8gj,  I. 

13.  Meyer,  18.^.  I. 

14.  Norcleiiskiold.  1920.  I. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  FINE  ARTS 

No  doubt  many  readers  will  object  to  the  title  we  haw 
given  this  chapter  on  the  ground  that  no  aboriginal  prodiK- 
tion  can  rise  to  the  level  of  an  actual  "fine  art."  but  we  fed 
that  the  name  is  justified  because  the  productions  here  con- 
sidered occupy  the  same  place  in  aboriginal  life  as  do  tiie 
fine  arts  in  F.urope.  They  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
familiar  heads  of  sculpture,  painting,  literature,  and  music 

As  we  ha\-e  indicated  before,  the  center  of  New  World 
sculpture  was  Yucatan,  where  stone  carving  is  one  of  the 
most  distinctiw  traits  of  Maya  culture.  True  stone  carv- 
iuR  is  rarr  in  South  .\nierica.  The  Peruvians  did  next  to 
MvUhiu);  of  this  sort :  in  fact,  the  only  two  places  where  stone 
carviiij;  rises  to  an  ob.<erv-aMe  Ie\Tl  are  in  the  extreme  south- 
ern limits  of  Inoa  influence  and  again  in  Colombia,  where 
we  have  the  is^-Utcvl  statues  of  St.  Augustine.  In  North 
.\HKTiv\A.  no  stotw  oarv-r,!:  worthy  of  the  name  occurs  north 
of  the  Kio  v^raJNie,  H-.v;*.  ;he  ancient  Ma\-a  cities  consti- 
tuw  (he  iVf;;er  o;  :V  sc-.:'?:or"s  art,  which  fringes  out  in 
HvTsh^-tii  Vt^'V'vX"  j\-ve  arv*.  -r.  Parama  below.  Although 
the  v'*v\-'^j;  ,■•  vm"  .•b'<v-:<  ir  «,-«  reached  a  very  high 
V\<fl  '!;  :V  \\v'<  ':^^>^v  •:  .-.(-:  -oirce'v  be  ranked  as  sculp- 
f,ir*-  V\<»^  :Sf  \";:;N-  i--.,'  .-:Vr  a-rfoecent  Mexican  cul- 
lun:*  \»Hs-S  ',*r-.v-.v?M-  ^  -1  -  t-~.-c-:  ■•  sr-re  carving  have 
t^•e  Vt:  W  -v'  ;\:.Vcr*  .-:  si.-.:"--c-.— "i"  5Sr7n  frrictly  compar- 
»NV  ^•  •S,>.^  ,«f  -.V  V.jvt  Sr^s/^-r?  r:  aVriginal  art 
^•i^=u^  :\t:  -.V  \t.(M  .'o-^'.-o-tr':  .-i-«  Vwf^re  the  Aztec 
&«*  !?m:  :V  •:\^-_-<(\>r  ,■-  ;Sr  "a;?;-  "s  T.iTr>  Men  in  the 


ititae  found  at  Cliichen  Itza  is  said  to  rqiresent  a  Nahua 
type,  examples  of  which  have  been  found  in  several  parts  of 


Mexico  and  also  in  Salvador,  south  of  the  Maya.  These 
statues  are.  however,  fairly  representative  of  aboriginal 
sculpture  for  human  figures,  but  do  not  reach  the  level  of 
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the  best  Maya  work,  of  which  the  great  turtles  of  Quiri 
may  be  cited  as  examples.     However,  Maya  sculpture  i 
usually  in  low  relief,  sometimes  little  more  than  drawin 
Among  the  numerous  examples  that  have  been  brought  fl 


notice  are  the  masterpieces  shown  in  the  drawings,  Tht  ' 
curious  form  of  forehead  appearing  in  all  figures  is  not 
wholly  conventional,  but  is  a  good  representation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  head  flattening'  practised  upon  infants.     Like  the  j 


Like  the  J 
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Greeks  and  other  classical  sculptors,  the  Maya  colored  their 
carved  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  in  contrast  to  the  marble 
of  the  Greeks,  the  stones  at  the  disposal  of  the  Maya  were 
F«ry  inferior  and  were  worked  entirely  with  stone  tools. 

Outside  of  the  sculpture  area  as  defined  above,  rock  in- 
scriptions and  drawings  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
northern  continent.  Most  of  these  pictographs  are  obvi- 
ously recent,  but  no  one  has  studied  them  with  sufficient 
care  to  suggest  a  chronological  grouping. 

Closely  allied  with  sculpture,  in  our  minds,  at  least,  is 
modeling  in  clay.  We  have  already  noted  this  art  in  the 
chapter  on  ceramics.  Very  good  examples,  in  some  cases  of 
respectable  size,  are  found  in  both  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  The  Inca  culture  of  Peru,  which  did  not  success- 
fully carve  stone,  did  nevertheless,  reach  a  high  level  in  clay 
modeling,  but  apparently  limited  its  work  to  small  vessels 
and  figures.  At  least,  we  find  nothing  like  the  large  clay 
figures  from  Mexico. 

Painting  in  the  New  World  never  rose  above  flat  tones. 
but  the  drawing  is  often  good.  Many  examples  have  been 
preserved  in  the  codex  collections  from  Mexican  and  Maya 
cultures,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Andean  region.  Of  the  historic  peoples,  the  Eskimo 
seem  to  lead  in  graphic  skill,  though  they  are.  perhaps, 
equalled  by  the  Dakota.*  Elsewhere  drawing  is  rather 
crude. 

LITERATURE 

Every  student  of  our  subject  feels  a  keen  regret  that  so 
few  fragments  of  Inca,  Maya,  and  Aztec  literature  have 
survived,  for  there  is  just  enough  to  show  that  a  consid- 
erable advance  had  been  made.  To  most  of  us  the  term  lit- 
erature implies  printed  works,  but  we  are  here  using  the 
term  in  the  broadest  sense,  for  literature  arose  and  took 
many  of  its  essential  forms  before  attempts  were  made  to 
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There  is  fair  evidence  that  the  Inca  cultivated 


write  it. 

the  drama.  Thus  Garcilasso,'  himself  of  Inca  descent. 
states  Hiat  they  "composed  both  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  were  represented  before  the  Inca  and  his  court  on 
solemn  occasions.  The  subject  matter  of  the  tragedy  re- 
lated to  miiiiary  deeds  and  the  victories  of  former  times; 
while  the  arguments  of  the  comedies  were  on  agricultural 
and  familiar  household  subjects.  They  understood  the  com- 
position of  long  and  short  verses,  with  the  right  number  of 
syllables  in  each."  * 

Markham  finds  evidence  of  "four  different  kinds  of  plays 
called  Anay  Sauca,  a  joyous  representation,  Hayachuca, 
Llama-llama,  a  farce,  and  Hanamsi,  a  tragedy.  There  is 
clear  proof  that  the  memory  of  the  old  dramatic  lore  was 
preserved,  and  that  the  dramas  were  handed  down  by  mem- 
ory even  after  the  Spanish  conquest.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  rebels  at  Cuzco,  by  the  Judge 
Areche,  in  17S1,  which  prohibited  'the  representation  of' 
dramas,  as  well  as  all  other  festivals  which  the  Indians  celfr 
brated  in  memory  of  their  Incas.' '" 

A  few  complete  plays  have  been  recorded  in  later  times 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  Ollanlay.  As  to  what  effect 
the  intervening  years  of  Spanish  control  had  upon  the  lit 
erary  form  of  these  productions  is  now  a  matter  of  debate 
The  reader  is  referred  to  Markham's  translation  '  and  dis 
cussion  for  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  to  our  page  14J 
for  a  selection  of  Inca  verse. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  early  peoples  of  Ma 
icoalso  had  achieved  something  in  the  dramatic  art,  thougl 
good  examples  have  not  survived.  Even  among  the  Puebl) 
villages  of  the  United  States  there  are  still  native  festival 
in  which  there  appear  performances  that  deserve  recogitt 
tion  as  dramas.'  This  is  true,  to  a  less  degree,  of  certali 
ceremonies  among  the  outlying  tribes  of  both  continents. 

While  the  content  we  have  given  to  the  term  literature  is 
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far  wider  than  the  modern  concept  of  books,"  the  Maya  and 
Aztec  did  have  some  written  literature.  Brmton  quotes  the 
Spanish  writer,  Landa  (1565),  as  follows: —  I 


The  sciences  that  they  (Maya)  taught  were  the  reckoning  of  the  yean,    I 
months,   and   days,   the   feasts   and   ceremonies,   the   admimstralion  o( 
their  sacraments,  the  fatal  days  and  seasons,  their  methods  of  divina- 
tion and   prophecies,   events   about   to   happen,   remedies    for   di^eaiei, 
their   ancient   history,   together  with   the   art   of    reading   and   writing   J 
their   books  with  characters   which   were   written,  and   pictures   which  I 
represented  the  things  written.  I 

They  wrote  their  books  on  a  large  sheet  doubled  into  folds,  which  I 
was  afterwards  inclosed  between  two  boards,  which  they  decorated 
handsomely.  They  were  written  from  side  to  side  iti  columns,  u 
they  were  folded.  They  manufactured  this  paper  from  the  root  of  a 
tree  and  gave  it  a  white  surface  on  which  one  could  write.  Some  of 
the  principal  nobles  cultivated  these  sciences  out  of  a  taste  for  ihem, 
and  although  they  did  not  make  public  use  of  them,  as  did  the  prieiti. 
yet  they  were  the  most  highly  esteemed  for  this  knowledge,* 

The  first  concern  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  was  to 
place  the  native  culture  with  their  own,  and  it  may 
doubted  if  reli^on  played  a  much  less  part  in  one  than 
the  other.  Hence,  the  Spaniards  bent  every  effort  to  desti 
the  native  prieslcraft,  and  as  the  native  literature  was  fl 
its  keeping,  ail  books  were  destroyed  at  sight.  Yet. 
people  could  not  be  made  to  forget,  and  many  manuscri] 
were  written  in  secret.  A  numl>er  of  these  have  been  prfr^ 
served  under  their  native  class  name.  The  Books  of  Chilaa' 
Balaim}°  It  is  from  this  source  alone  that  we  f^et  an  inlp 
ling  of  what  Maya  literature  was  like.  No  doubt,  back  of 
it  all  was  a  wealth  of  unwritten  verse  and  narrative  of  real', 
artistic  merit. 

Ontside  of  the  areas  we  have  just  discussed,  we  find  but 
the  feeblest  effort  to  record  trilwil  literature;  the  skeletoHr 
like  year  counts  of  the  Plains  Indians  and  the  mnemonic 
song  tablets  of  the  Algonkin  are  about  all  that  come  to  no- 
tice. Literature  In  all  these  areas  is  comprised  in  mytii* 
ology,  ritual  and  song. 
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vuve  notim  prevails  among  us  that  poetry  and  song 
;  to  the  most  advanced  states  of  culture,  whereas,  it  is 

■  the  truth  to  say  that  they  are  the  truly  primitive 
.  of  artistic  expression.  Modem  Europe  has  a  verse 
)iig  comi^ex  quite  distinct  from  Asia  and  of  very  an- 
Drigin,  The  scales  of  Bronze  Age  trumpets  are  said 
ve  its  existence  even  at  that  early  period.  Versifica- 
lust  be  as  old  as  song,  and  both  are  found  in  all  parts 

world.  It  is  said,  the  languages  of  the  New  World 
t  have  the  vocalic  quantities  or  accentuations  of  the 
aX  world,  so  that  aboriginal  poetry  is,  in  the  main, 

up  of  refrains  of  meaningless  syllables  and  repeti- 
^  Yet,  there  is  form  and  sentiment,  often  of  great 
c  merit. 

fortunately,  the  study  of  aboriginal  verse  has  not  been 
3ted.  The  field  is  particularly  difficult,  for  since  the 
e  of  verse  is  lost  when  translated,  the  multiplicity  of 
;  languages  effectively  bars  progress.  We  cannot, 
ore,  cwnpare  our  data  or  draw  satisfactory  conclu- 
as  to  the  relative  place  of  Inca  or  any  other  type  of 
in  the  New  World  as  a  whole.    As  a  suggestion,  the 

■  may  compare  the  following  selections : — 

AN  INCA  HYMN" 
O  Uira-cochat  Lord  of  the  univene. 
Whether  thou  art  male. 
Whether  thou  art  female. 
Lord  of  reproduction, 
Whatsoever  thou  mayest  be, 
O  Lord  of  divination. 
Where  art  thou? 
Thou  mayest  be  above, 
Thou  mayest  be  below, 
Or  perhaps  around 
Thy  splendid  throne  and  sceptre. 
Oh  hear  me  I 
From  the  sky  above. 
In  which  thou  mayest  be, 
From  the  sea  bene&tb. 
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In  which  thon  mayest  be. 

Creator  of  the  world. 

Maker  of  all  tata ; 

Lord  of  all  Lords, 

Uy  eyes  fail  me 

For  longing  to  aee  thee; 

For  the  sole  desire  to  know  thee. 

Might  I  behold  thee. 

Might  I  know  thee. 

Might  I  consider  thee. 

Might  I  understand  thee. 

Oh  look  down  upon  me, 

For  thou  knowest  me 

The  sun — the  moon — 

The  day — the  night — 

Spring— winter, 

Are  not  ordained  in  vain 

By  thee,  O  Uira-cochal 

They  all  travel 

To  the  assigned  place ; 

They  all  arrive 

At  their  destined  ends. 

Whithersoever  thou  pleasest 

Thy  royal  sceptre 

Thou  boldest 

Oh  hear  me  I 

Oh  choose  mel 

Ut  it  not  be 

That  I  should  tire. 

That  I  should  die. 

Far  removed,  geographically,  from  this  beautiful  verse, 
but  of  almost  equal  merit,  is  the  following  Navajo  prayer 
chant : — " 

A  NAVAJO  PRAYER 
Tsegibi. 

House  made  of  the  dawn. 
House  made  of  evening  light. 
House  made  of  the  dark  cloud. 
House  made  of  male  rain. 
House  made  of  dark  mist. 
House  made  of  female  rain. 
House  made  of  pollen. 
House  made  of  grasshoppers. 


Your  offering  I  make. 

I  have  prepared  a  stnol 

Restore  my  feet  for  me 

Restore  my  legs  for  m< 

Restore  my  body  for  r 

Restore  my  mind  for  n 

Restore  my  voice  for  n 

This  very  day  take  out 

Vour  sptlL  !• 

You  have  taken  it  away  for  r 

Far  off  it  has  gone. 

Happily  I  r 

Happily  my  inlerior  becomes  cool. 

Happily  I  go  forth. 

My  interior  feeling  cold,  may  I  walk. 

No   longer   sore,   may   I   walk. 

Impervious  to  pain,  may  I   walk. 

With  lively  feelings  may  I  walk. 

As  it  used  lo  be  long  ago,  may  I  walk. 

Happily  may  I  walk. 

Happily  with  abundant  dark  clouds,  may  I  walk. 

Happily  with  abundant  showers,  may  I  walk. 

Happily  with  abundant  plants,  may  I  walk. 

Happily  on  a  trail  of  pollen,  may  I  walk. 

Happily  may  I  walk. 

Being  as  ii  used  to  be  long  ago,  may  I  walk. 

May  it  be  happy  (or  beautiful)  before  me. 

May  it  be  beautiful  behind  me. 

May  it  be  be.iutifut  below  me. 

May  it  be  beautiful  above  me. 

May  it  be  beautiful  all  around  me. 

In  beauty  it  is   finished. 

In  beatity  it  is  finished. 


ling  still  farther  afield  we  have  the  following  poetical 
from  the  Eskimo : — 

II  look  toward  the  south,  lo  great  Mount  Koonak, 
To  great  Mount  Koonak.  there  to  the  south; 
I  watch  the  clouds  that  gather  round  hin 
I  contemplate  their  shining  brightnt 
hi 
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They  spread  abroad  upon  great  KommIc; 
They  climb  up  his  seaward  flanki; 
See  how  they  shift  and  chaise; 
Watch  them  there  10  the  south; 
How  the  one  makes  beautiful  the  Mher; 
How  they  mount  his  southern  slopes. 
Hiding  him  from  the  stormy  sea. 
Each  lending  beauty  to  the  other.'* 

No  doubt  these  verses  are  quite  freely  translated 
linguists  have  recorded  very  similar  examples  in  the 
inal,  and  Mr.  James  R.  Murie  has  furnished  us  the 
and  translations  for  two  short  Pawnee  songs : — 

WAR  SONG  OF  THE  PAWNEE  IRUSKA  SOCIETY 

Kira    katu    kari    rarix* 

Kira    katu    kari    rarix* 

Kira    katu    kari    rarix* 

Kira    katu    kari    rarix* 

Kira    katu    kari    rarix*       ey    ey      a 

Let  me  see  (if)  this  is  real    —    —    — 

Ti    rat    pari 

Am  I        living  (my  life) 

Tiras  ta         kawahat 

Vou  (who)  possess  the  skies 

A  good  free  rendering  of  this  was  published  by 


Let  us  see,  is  this  real, 

Let  us  see.  is  this  real. 

Let  us  see.  is  this  real, 

This  lite  I  am  living? 

Ye  gods,  who  dwell  everywhere, 

Let  us  see,  is  this  real, 

This  hfe  I  am  living? 

PAWNEE  WAR  SONG 


I    eyu    eyu    eyo 
ee    ee 
kawaha    ti    rat    pari    bey 


This  is  said  to  be  a  popular  song  among  the  Pawnee  and 
was  composed  by  a  man  named  Tiriraktawirus  when  upon 
the  warpath  alone.  Therefore,  the  following  translation  by 
Miss  Curtis  "  is  not  far  wrong: 

0  greai  txpansr  of  tlie  blue  sky ;  see  me  roaming  here. 

1  trust  in  you.  protect  me! 
Again  on  the  warpath,  lonely. 

From  these  texts  we  see  that  many  of  the  lines  in  a  verse 
are  filled  out  by  meaningless  syllables  and  even  the  thought 
is  carried  along  by  abbreviated  phrases  here  and  there.  The 
full  import  of  such  a  verse  Is  not  self-evident,  but  is  con- 
veyed by  a  secondary  prose  narrative,  in  which  the  inci- 
dents and  situations  leading  to  the  composition  are  fully 
stated.  This  must  l>e  considered  in  translations,  such  as  we 
have  just  noted,  for  this  setting  is  generally  known  to  the 
singers.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  song  verses  of  the  more 
primitive  tribes  are  not  themselves  narrative,  but  rather 
mnemonic  suggestions  of  prose  tales.  One  more  example 
may  not  be  amiss : — 


DAKOTA  FOX  SOCIETY  SONG" 


E  h»    t—yo    e— yo 

he    ye    ye 

E  tut    e— yo    e— yo 

he     ye    ye    yc 

E  ha    e— yo    e— yo 

he-ye    yo    yo 

E  ha    e — yo    e — yo 

he     ye    yo 

He    yt    e    ye    yol 

To-ka-la-ka    mi-ye 

ca        ya      ya, 

Lo,  the  Fox,  the  Fox 

am  I !  yea,  yea. 

Na    ke     nu     la     « 

a    on     we     lo. 

Still  the  Fox  a     m 

oment    yet    (hen, 

We      ha    e      yo 

e    yo    he    ye    yol 

Then  ihc  Fox  shall  be  i 


This  is  the  song  of  a  warlike  society,  the  joining  of  wl 
carries  an  obligation  of  bravery  and  even  foolhardii 
when  on  the  line  of  battle;  hence,  the  pathetic  lament  of 
phrases. 

Under  the  head  of  mythology  we  shall  consider  the 
erary  value  of  prose  narrative.     In  such  narrative  and 
tory  rests  a  vast  store  of  unwritten  lore,  much  of  which 
great  literary  merit.     In  our  own  literature  the  speech 
Logan  is  justly  famous.     As  to  its  precise  correctness  we 
may  entertain  some  doubts,  but  there  are  authentic  repwts 
of  similar  speeches  from  other  Indians,  and  anthropologists 
have  collected  literal  transcriptions  of  discourses  that  rise  to 
the  same  level  of  excellence.    However,  for  the  comprehen- 
Uon  of  this  phase  of  New  World  culture,  the  reader  must 
Mrs  lo  the  published  works  on  Indian  languages. 


If  Uw  history  of  verse  did  not  show  its  origin  to  be  in 
■w»<.  lis  form  would ;  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  song, 
s,-.  '.he  music.  What  the  music  of  the  Peruvians  and  Maj* 
N  tike  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  among  the  less  cultured 
uving  tribes  we  find  aboriginal  music  in  what  seems  to 
fcjMi  uoaduherated  form.  Though  some  attention  has  been 
k  to  the  subject,  the  study  of  this  surviving  native  muac  1 
■^cultw  trait-complex  has  never  advanced  beyond  a  few 
I  experiments.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  in- 
s  have  sought  by  analytic  methods  to  discover  the 
Mnicturnl  elements,  but  their  work  is  still  in 
)ver^al  stage.  For  one  thing,  effort  has  been 
I  jbcovcr  the  ideal  scales  toward  which  the  Indian 


unger  strove,  whereas,  the  proper  procedure  is  the  empirical 
I  determination  of  actual  scales.  Nevertheless,  this  analytic 
istudy  has  revealed  what  seem  to  be  the  most  distinctive  char- 
acters of  New  World  music.  First  and  foremost  is  what 
has  been  described  as  a  "rhythmic  pulsation  of  the  voice  on 
{sustained  notes  somewhat  analogous  to  the  effect  produced 
ion  the  violin  when  the  same  note  is  slightly  sounded  several 
times  during  one  stroke  of  the  bow."  "  This  is  a  feat  of 
singing  learned  with  difficulty  and  which  makes  the  proper 
notation  of  the  music  in  our  system  extremely  difficult.  An- 
other surprising  characteristic  is  the  disassociation  of  dance 
and  instrumental  rhythms  from  the  song.  Thus,  we  may 
sometimes  find  the  drumming,  dancing  and  singing  each  in 
a  different  rhythm,  something  almost  incomprehensible  to 
our  musicians.  As  may  be  expected,  there  is  no  harmony, 
but  this  quality  is  lacking  in  all  primitive  music;  hence,  its 
absence  is  not  distinctive  of  the  New  World.  Yet,  too 
much  weight  should  not  be  given  these  immature  generaliza- 
tions, for  in  the  first  stages  of  linguistic  development  analo- 
gous traits  of  New  World  languages  were  assumed,  most 
of  which  are  now  historical  curiosities.  What  we  need  first  - 
of  all  is  patient  collecting  and  classifying.  Already  we  find 
evidences  of  geographical  areas  for  music,  just  as  in  art, 
mythology,  etc.  Thus,  the  entire  eastern  maiw  area  and 
the  bison  area  seem  to  have  one  type,  the  Pacific  Coast  belt 
another,  and  the  Pueblo  area  another.  This,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  definitely  stated  and  must  remain  a  mere  surmise 
until  properly  investigated." 

A  little  more  can  lie  done  with  instruments,  though  even 
here  we  lack  good  studies.  The  only  serious  attempt  to 
study  the  distribution  of  the  most  important  types  is  that  of 
Noixlenskiold."'  The  two  most  common  instruments  are 
the  drum  and  the  rattle.  We  refer  to  the  calabash  type  of 
rattle.  Its  distribution  is  coincident  with  that  of  agricul- 
hire  but  extends  somewhat  farther  in  North  America,  where 


we  find  rawhide  a  substitute  among  the  non-agricultura] 
bison  tribes,  and  beyond  them  the  hollowed-out  wooden 
rattle  of  the  Nortliwest.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the 
type  arose  among  a  calabash-producing  people  and  was 
thence  diffused. 

There  are  other  types  of  minor  rattling,  rasping,  and  daf>- 
ping  instruments  of  restricted  distribution.  The  only  one 
approaching  the  calabash  rattle  in  importance  is  the  notched 
stick." 

Drums  seem  to  be  of  greater  variety.  One  general  taiii- 
bcjurine  type  is  found  in  the  bison  area  and  northward  to 
the  Eskimo  and  Siberia.  In  the  eastern  maize  area  the 
single-headed  water-tuned  drum  prevailed,  whose  distribu- 
tion seems  to  be  continuous  through  the  West  Indies  into 
South  America.  In  southwestern  United  States  and  south- 
ward, a  double-headed  drum  similar  to  our  own  was  in  use. 
The  large  wooden  signal  drums  of  the  .A.mazon  country  we 
suspect  tro  be  of  recent  African  origin. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  there  were  no  stringed  instru- 
ments in  the  New  World  before  1492.  The  only  deliatablc 
case  is  that  of  the  musical  bow  found  in  California  and 
northern  Mexico.  Of  wind  instniments.  the  most  compli- 
cated is  the  pan-pipe  of  Peru  and  Brazil."  Yet.  the  aborig- 
inal origin  of  t^is  instrument  has  been  challenged  by  Hom- 
bostel  "  who  claims  the  scale  of  the  New  World  pipes  is  the 
same  arbitrary  one  as  found  in  Melanesia,  This  is  denied. 
however,  by  Charles  W.  Mead  who  reports  a  wide  variation 
in  the  scales  of  many  South  American  pan-pipes  examined 
by  him.  In  any  case,  the  distribution  of  this  instrument  is, 
in  the  main,  Andean,  and  so  localized."  Trumpets  were 
used  in  Mexico  and  Peru  and  still  survive  in  the  Amazon 
area.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  forms  are  the  conch- 
shell,  the  potterj'  horn,  and  the  bamboo  types.  In  the  Old 
World  the  horns  or  tusks  of  animals  stand  out  as  the  orig- 
inal trumpet  form,  but  horns  seem  not  to  have  been  so  used 
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;  New  World.  Again,  all  New  World  trumpets  were 
lown.  While  it  is  true  that  the  side-blown  variety  oc- 
n  South  America  its  distribution  is  such  as  to  surest 
cent  origin  by  African  colonization."  Closely  allied 
is  is  a  reed  instrument  of  cane,  sometimes  called  a 
t,  used  in  Peru  and  still  found  along  tHe  Amazon, 
flutes  were  used  in  Peru,*'  but  in  North  America,  the 
>Iet.  No  more  than  with  song  music  can  we  compare 
■pes  of  composition  for  these  instruments  in  the  several 
aphical  areas.  This  is  truly  unfortunate,  for  it  seems 
nusic  offers  one  of  the  very  best  trait-complexes  for  the 
of  diffusion  and  invention.  It  is  one  of  the  weak 
s  in  the  careful,  painstaking  study  of  ritualism  now 
mted  by  American  anthropologists,  for  when  a  ritual 
5  from  one  tribe  to  another  (of  which  phenomenon 
ive  already  many  instances),  we  may  expect  that  its 
:  will  be  carried  more  faithfully  than  anything  else. 
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!  sixteenth  century,  there  were  at  least  three  well- 
organized  governments  in  the  New  WorJd :  the  Nahoa, 
Inca,  and  Chibcha.  Though  our  data  as  to  the  details  of 
these  organizations  are  but  fragmentary,  it  is  clear  that  the 
social  structure  upon  which  they  rested  was  communistia. 
The  family^ren^^'as  the  unit  to  which  plots  of  land  were 
asffign'ed  and  upon  which  levies  were  made.  Each  family 
group  had  its  head  man  who  also  held  a  place  in  the  council 
for  the  next  higher  group.  The  government  was  vested  ia 
a  single  family  group,  one  of  whom  was  the  chief  or  moD* 
arch.  He  qualified  and  was  chosen  by  such  means  as  thi» 
group  elected,  regardless  of  his  parentage.  These  were  the 
fundamental  characteristics  common  to  all  the  governmentt 
of  the  area  of  higher  culture;  they  differed  from  each  other 
not  in  these  but  in  the  ways  in  which  the  ruling  family  group 
built  up  its  power  and  organized  its  political  machinery. 
The  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the__Inca  systeijj 
notorious,  for  it  left  practically  nothing  to  The  individual, 
an  ideal  toward  which  certain  European  states  seem  to  be 
headed.  The  apparent  ease  of  the  Spanish  conquest  i) 
often  cited  as  proof  to  the  contrary,  but  the  conquerors  SU 
ceeded  by  a  bold  dash  at  the  ruling  group  and,  once  havil 
laid  hands  upon  the  machinery,  the  thoroughly  domesticat< 
natives  were  easily  handled.  So  it  was  rather  by  the  vei 
thoroughness  of  the  system,  than  its  weakness,  that  th( 
succeeded.  In  fact,  wherever  there  were  still  independe 
cities,  the  invaders  met  with  the  most  heroic  resistanci 
some  communities  perishing  to  the  last  man.'  Further,  it 
is6 
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was  largely  the  ready-trained^rmyof  the  native  kingdoms, 
or  such  units  of  itas~tKe  usurpers  could  lay  hands  upon. 
that  did  the  work  against  these  refractory  cities. 

The  political  organization  in  Mexico  was  less  thorough 
than  that  of  the  Inca,  though  far  superior  to  that  in  Co- 
lombia. Mexico  was  ruled  by  the  head  family  group  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  which  Bandelier'  has  shown  rose  from  the 
determined  head  of  a  warlike  people  that  the  preceding 
government  had  failed  to  conquer.  When  once  upon  its 
feet,  this  ruling  family  conquered,  one  by  one.  the  surround- 
ing cities  and  forced  them  to  pay  tribute.  The  system  was 
thus  plainly  a  matter  of  military  rule,  arbitrary  and  abso- 
lute. Apparently,  this  power  had  not  yet  seized  the  entire 
social  machinery  of  production  as  in  Peru,  but  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  do  so  when  the  Spaniards  came. 

The  same  form  of  growth  by  conquest  of  city  after  city  is 
apparent  in  the  Inca  scheme,  while  in  Colombia  it  was  still 
in  its  incipient  stage.  These  main  characteristics  will  best 
enable  us  to  comprehend  this  remarkable  development. 

It  is  probable  that  underlying  governments  so  built  up, 
there  must  necessarily  have  been  originally  a  considerable 
diversity  of  language  and  social  custom.  As  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  several  governments  toward  these  subjected 
groups,  we  are  left  in  doubt,  but  both  in  Mexico  and  in 
Peru  the  conquered  were  required  to  participate  in  the  offi- 
cial religious  practices,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  that  be- 
cause each  military  and  other  governmental  act  was  accom- 
panied by  ritualistic  observances,  the  conquered  could  not 
conform  to  one  without  the  other.  The  Inca  seem  to  have 
developed  the  method  of  dispersing  refractory  social  groups 
over  the  empire  as  a  means  of  decreasing  resistance. 

Outside  of  the  Andean  region,  the  family  group  appears 
to  be  the  prevailing  independent  unit.  hut.  as  elsewhere,  the 
tendency  is  for  two  or  more  of  these  to  live  together  under 
some  kind  of  a  federation.    So  far  as  we  know,  no  strong 
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subjecting  tcntlencies  were  developed  by  any  of  these  fed- 
erations.    The  Araucanians  seem  to  have  formed  a  very  i 
efficient  organization  for  the  common  defense,  since  neither  | 
the  Inca  nor  the  Spaniard  succeeded  in  subjecting  them;  i 
yet  they  seem  not  to  have  developed  the  missionary  idea  of 
extending  their -cuhure  by  conquest. 

In  North  America  we  find  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Mex- 
ican state  a  large  number  ot..gueMos,  each  village  or  group 
of  villages,  a  government  to  itself,  yet  recognizing  a  com- 
mon interest  in  times  of  peril.  Their  heroic  stru^le 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1680  reveals  the  existence  of  basic 
elements  for  union,  but  at  no  time  did  any  of  these  villages 
appear  to  be  moved  by  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  force  its 
neighbors  into  a  closer  organization.  On  the  other  hand. 
they  wore  not  easily  assimilated,  preserving  to  this  very  day 
a  great  deal  of  their  independence.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
underneath  their  individualities  these  villages,  with  their 
family  groups,  closely  coordinated  ritualistic  observances, 
their  elected  governors  and  war  captains,  present  the  fun- 
damental characteristics  of  the  towns  from  which  the  south- 
ern aboriginal  empires  were  built  up. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Pueblo  villages  were  the 
somewhat  nomadic  Ag^ehe^-J^te,  and  Navajo,  with  simple 
tribal  organizatiops' Tn  which  eacHTocal "group  was  a  law 
unto  itself.  Btit  to  the  east,  through  the  Gulf  States  and 
up  into  Virginia,  we  find  a^  teodeney  to  ck>ac  federation. 
Among  the  best-known  examples  are  the  Cheroke«i  Creek, 
and  Powhatan  organizations.  Farther  north  in  New  YoricT^- 
was  the  famous  Iroquois  League,*  with  its  finely  balanced 
government,  the  aggressiveness  of  which  created  several 
small  but  weak  neighboring  unions.  Farther  west,  we  have 
tlie  Pawnee  group  and  the  very  loosely  coordinated  Dakota 
council  of  "Seven  Fires."  Beyond  this,  we  have  little  more 
than  informal  alliances,  as  the  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre,  and 
Sarsi;  the  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche. 
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Yet,  outside  of  these  few  attempts  at  political  consolida- 
tion, we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  a  bewildering  array  of 
small  independent^Jtibai-govemments  and,  in  some  cases, 
nothing  antlTsave  the  fundamental  unit  groups.  Thus  it 
happens  that  one  of  the  most  forbidding  aspects  of  our  sub- 
ject to  the  layman,  is  the  nomenclature  by  which  we  desig- 
nate these  numerous  political  groups.  All  these  group 
names  have  historical  origins  and  so  represent  neither  sys- 
tems of  tribal  relationship  nor  equal  social  values.  When 
our  colonial  forefathers  observed  a  new  political  group 
under  a  common  head,  they  gave  to  it  a  tribal  name  derived 
from  its  own  language  or  from  some  other  circumstances. 
Such  designations  can  have  little  classificatory  value.  It 
is  true  that  a  linguistic  nomenclature  has  been  provided 
which  is  essentially  classificatory,  but  this  again  employs  the 
conventional  historic  names  for  the  several  social  groups. 
The  list  for  these  tribal  names  is  further  complicated  by 
the  occurrence  of  alternate  equivalents  and  again  by  unex- 
pected subdivisions  into  subordinate  groups.  Hence,  when 
a  tribe  name  is  encountered,  practically  nothing  except  more 
or  less  political  independence  can  he  taken  for  granted;  as 
to  other  relations,  we  must  know  the  conditions  in  each  case. 
What  we  have  just  seen  to  l>e  the  most  fundamental  social 
tendencies  of  the  New  World,  will  prepare  us  for  a  very 
formidable  list  of  tribes.  It  is  estimated  that  for  North 
America  alone,  our  literature  contains  more  than  two  thou- 
sand tribal  designations.  To  offer  such  a  list  here  would 
avail  little,  but  some  of  the  most  important  tribal  names  will 
be  given  in  the  linguistic  classification   (p.  401). 

No  important  problem  seems  to  hinge  upon  this  tribal 
nomenclature,  since  it  is  solely  a  matter  of  convenience. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  these  conventional  tril)al  groups,  we  do  come  face 
to  face  with  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  social 
science.     That  very  distinguished  American  social  philoso- 
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pher,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  took  the  data  for  his  theory  of  mar- 
riage and  social  regulation  from  the  Iroquois  and  other 
North  American  tribes  and  his  field  reports  are  still  models 
of  accuracy.'  Following  his  lead,  Bandelier '  gave  us  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  Mexican  system.  Morgan  was, 
above  all,  an  evolutionist,  who  considered  all  now  inexplic- 
able social  usages  to  be  survivals  of  a  state  of  culture  when 
they  did  have  a  real  function.  For  example,  the  observed 
tendency  to  use  the  same  relationship  term  for  father  and 
uncle,  was  considered  as  dating  from  a  time  when  there  was 
no  ready  means  of  knowing  who  was  the  true  father.  As 
time  went  on,  new  data  began  to  present  inconsistencies  with 
Morgan's  views,  but  the  recent  extended  discussion  of 
Rivers '  has  sought  to  justify  the  earlier  hypothesis  on  the 
ground  that  the  very  last  culture  traits  to  be  lost  or  modi- 
fied by  a  social  group,  are  those  that  have  to  do  with  fam- 
ily relationships.  This  work,  perhaps  more  than  anything  I 
else,  stimulated  a  number  of  American  field-workers' 
reexamine  the  whole  problem. 

THE   LOCAL   GROUP 

The  comprehension  of  social  organization  is  by  no  means  1 
easy  because  the  phenomenon  is  very  complex  and   lacks  .4 
objective  definition.     In  North  America,  where  we  know  1 
the  subject  best,  we  find  among  other  forms  a  natural  sod^  1 
group,  or  band,  under  the  leadership  of  a  competent  indi-j 
vidual.     The  nucleus  of  this  group  is  frequently  the  i 
mediate  family  of  the  leader,  recruited  by  relatives  j 
strangers  who  have  attached  themselves  because  of  faith  im 
his  leadership.    Thus  an  energetic  leader  may  soon  have  i 
large  following.     Such   groups  are  usually   found  amoi 
hunting  peoples  who  maintain  their  tribal  solidarity  by  met 
ing  once  or  twice  a  year  en  masse,  at  which  time  only,  1 
tribal  government  is  in   function.     After  these  brief  Intel 
vals,  they  again  scatter  out  in  these  same  g^-oups,  or  coi 
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munities.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  fact 
everywhere,  the  annual  round  of  seasons  gives  human  social 
life  a  kind  of  yearly  cycle.  This  is  very  striking  in  the 
bison  area,  particularly  among  those  tribes  on  the  borders 
who  raise  a  little  maize  or  tobacco.  Here  the  severe  weather 
of  January  finds  the  small  bands  we  have  noted  sheltered  in 
little  valleys  some  distance  apart,  each  usually  having  its 
deiinite  camping  place.  Here  they  stay  until  spring,  when 
their  fields  are  prepared.  When  the  crop  is  in.  a  call  is  sent 
out  by  the  tribal  chief  for  all  to  meet  at  a  certain  place, 
where  the  bands  are  automatically  confederated  into  an  or- 
ganized camp  which  now  moves  and  kills  bison  as  a  body. 
After  an  interval,  they  return  to  harvest  their  crop  and  then 
once  again  set  out  for  the  autumn  hunt,  to  scatter  out,  at 
last,  to  their  homes  in  December.  In  such  a  political  group, 
it  is  clear  that  the  simple  band  is  the  fundamental  unit  and 
as  such  is  little  more  than  the  voluntary  association  of  indi- 
viduals under  an  able  leader.  All  are  more  or  less  depend- 
ent upon  his  bounty.  Among  these  may  be  a  shaman  and 
also  a  priest,  though  the  leader  himself  may  be  one  of  these. 

Some  authors  designate  such  a  band  as  a  family  group, 
but  that  is  going  a  little  too  far,  for  when  we  have  full  data, 
these  bands  are  found  to  contain  many  individuals  not  de- 
scended from  the  leader  and  not  even  his  relatives.  For 
these  reasons,  the  term  local  group  is  preferable."  There 
is,  however,  a  native  tendency  to  consider  all  members  of 
such  a  band  as  relatives  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  to  apply 
blood  relationship  terms  to  them,  as  men  of  similar  age- 
grades  will  speak  of  themselves  as  brothers,  etc.  As  these 
groups  have  more  or  less  permanency,  it  is  conceivable  that 
in  time  they  may  come  to  be  largely  blood  groups. 

In  such  a  society,  an  individual  is  known  by  his  personal 
name,  together  with  the  band  name,  but.  as  among  us,  each 
must  keep  track  of  his  blood  relationship  by  specific  mem- 
ory.   We  see  then  that  the  true  family  group,  as  we  con- 


iliiijM  it.  exists  somewhat  independent  of  the  band.  A0 
t^KWutid  over,  the  prime  importance  of  keeping  track  ot 
bhad  idUaonship  is  recognized,  particularly  in  respect  to 
mMEHlgt.  or  sexual  life.  These  bands,  on  the  other  hand. 
■aOK  to  have  no  specific  function  in  the  regulation  of  mar- 
■■«<*;  hut  to  be  economic  or  political  groups. 

>4Kh  bamis.  as  we  have  just  outlined,  are  characteristic 
ni  tbe  great  hunting  areas  ( the  caribou  area,  the  bison  area, 
Mtd  the  guanaco  area,  though  our  data  here  are  vague), 
4Utl  Uk  interior  of  the  salmon  area.  They  may  also  prevail 
ift  tht  iiiuiioc  area,  but  we  lack  good  data.  In  these  various 
\ittvmt%  we  have  a  great  range  of  tribal  organization,  but  the 
luudatueotal  units  are  the  loose  bands,  or  local  groups,  we 
h«««  ju«t  cbaracterized. 

CLANS  AND  GENTES 

Now  when  we  come  to  the  centers  of  more  intense  cul- 
(itH,  we  BihI  what  is  called  a  clan  or  gens,  as  the  case  may 
t)%  It  we  should  take  one  of  the  preceding  groups  and 
■WkkV'  'I  i«m»anenl  in  the  sense  that  everyone  born  in  it  is 
tvHVMir  a  riteniber,  we  would  have  a  somewhat  different  af- 
I.W.  I  Sc  griHip  name  would  now  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  in- 
.jj^,i^^^.)n,ii  Alt,}  define  his  descent,  for  by  it  he  could  know,  in 
t  »1  Ic**t,  that  he  was  a  blood  relative  of  every  other 
kwul)  that  group  name.  If  the  group  is  small,  many 
mIs  will  be  of  too  near  kin  to  marry  and  must  bring 
jt  >i(isbands  as  the  case  may  be.  Since  the  parents 
'(  different  groups,  their  child  must  inherit  one  or 
^i\H>j>  name.  There  are  but  two  alternatives, 
Ltn  inkv*  ihtr  mother's  group  name,  we  use  the  terra 
^t,\  iJw  father's,  gens.  We  do  not  intend  to  imply 
k  iwe«sarily  came  about  in  this  manner,  but  give 
iX.  iMixiii'*"^  t'^'^  form  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  distinc- 

>«^—  4ft«<w*otty  happens  that  certam  social  regulations 
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ire  defined  by  the  clan  or  gentile  name.  In  many  cases,  the 
iniversal  prohibition  against  marriage  between  nearest  kin 
is  formalized  into  a  rule  that  persons  with  the  same  clan  or 
gentile  names  cannot  marry.  This  gives  what  is  spoken  of 
Bian  exogamous  relation.  In  the  New  World,  at  least,  this 
rule  does  not  negate  the  world-wide  prohibition  against  the 
marriage  of  parents  and  children  and  other  near  relatives, 
but  is  an  additional  social  regulation.  On  reflection,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  as  a  clan  or  gens  expands,  it  will  become 
more  and  more  easy  for  one  to_find_iifitbi«~rt-a-Tnate  Tiot 
ineligible  by  blood.  In  fact,  we  have  the  example  of  the 
Pawnee  dan  organization  on  the  enrioeamous  principle;  i.e., 
one  is  expected  to  marry  a  member  of  his  own  clan,  but,  of 
course,  not  a  near  relative. 

This  peculiar  association  of  membership  in  a  social  group 
pi'ith  marriage  restrictions  has  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
ention  from  students  of  society,  many  of  whom  have  looked 
ipon  it  as  the  key,  not  only  to  the  marriage  system,  but  to 
ociety  as  a  whole.  Yet,  in  the  light  of  concrete  data  for 
be  New  World,  this  seems  unwarranted.  Also,  the  tend- 
ncy  has  been  to  consider  clans  and  gentes  as  fundamentally 
liferent,  but  a  close  look  at  them  shows  that  they  rest  upon 
he  same  idea  and  differ  only  in  the  method  by  which  the 
hild  is  assigned  membership. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  geographical  distribu- 
ion,  it  appears  that  so  far  as  known,  the  clan  and  gentile 
rea  will  comprise  the  whole  of  the  area  of  intense  culture, 
he  greater  part  of  the  eastern  maize  area,  the  coast  tribes 
f  the  salmon  area,  and  a  portion  of  the  manioc  area.  It  is 
lius  clear  that  it  tends  to  appear  in  the  regions  of  more  in- 
Ense  culture  and  particularly  wherever  there  is  an  appear- 
nce  of  political  solidarity.  If  we  consider  only  the  gentile 
orm,  we  find  it  somewhat  in  the  majority,  dominating 
.raong  the  Siouan  peoples  of  the  bison  area,  the  Algonkin 
►f  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Nahua,  Maya,  and  Inca  peoples, 
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rith  outlying  localizations  in  both  continents.  Yet,  the 
Lckn  also  has  a  respectable  distribution,  comprising  a  large 
a«l  of  the  coast  tribes  in  the  salmon  area,  the  eastern  and 
^xathern  parts  of  the  eastern  maize  area,  the  Pueblo  tribes, 
*^  Antilles,  the  Arawak  of  South  America,  and  the  Chib- 
^s  of  Colombia  and  Central  America.  There  is  thus  no 
^^at  disparity,  but  considering  them  as  merely  two  forms 
ff  the  same  grouping,  we  see  that  the  clan-gentile  system 
■l«>«s  prevail  and  is  in  general  a  correlate  of  political  soli- 
darity. 

However,  the  clan  or  gens  is  not  necessarily  the  ultimate 
Social  unit,  but  may  by  expansion  come  to  have  unexpected 
"•^laiions  to  the  tribal  group.  Kroeber's'  investigations  of 
■tile  Pueblo  peoples  of  southwestern  United  States  show 
that  many  clans  have  members  in  each  village,  a  condition 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Iroquois  as  analyzed  by 
Morgan^  niany  yeSrs  ago.  In  these  cases,  we  see  that  the 
clan  organization  simply  cross-sections  the  community  or 
tribal  grouping,  the  one  being,  as  it  were,  vertical  and  the 
Other  horizontal.  In  the  Iroquoian  system,  we  find  a  close 
federation  between  the  tj;iiial-gTtnipnvTiich  stopped  little 
short  of  a  compact  political  state.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  know  just  how  the  clans  were  distributed  in  the  confed- 
erated tribes  of  southeastern  United  States,  nor  the  gens  in 
the  ancient  states  of  the  Aztec,  Maya,  and  Inca,  but  we 
find  the  two  systems  together — compact  government  and 
the  clan-gens  organization.  It  is.  therefore,  fair  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  real  basic  unity  that  made 
possible  these  aboriginal  political  states  did  not  rest  with 
their  clan  and  gentile  relations,  since  in  these  they  had  a 
definite  bond.  A  study  of  the  Arawak  would  be  Interesting 
in  this  connection,  for  though  they  are  scattered  far  and 
wide,  they  seem  to  have  preserved  a  definite  clan  system 
throughout. 

We  have  just  noted  how  the  clan-gens  grouping  seemed 


to  be  independent  of  the  tribal  grouping  and  was  not  neo 
sarily  a  political  scheme.  We  may,  therefore,  be  prepai 
to  learn  that  clans  are  sometimes  grouped  or  linked  in  w| 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus,  among  the  Menomini  of  I 
eastern  maize  area,  we  have  the  several  gentes  in  grot 
of  three  or  more,  in  each  o£  which  one  is  regarded  as  t 
leading  gens."  A  somewhat  similar  crude  sort  of  linld 
is  reported  for  the  Arizona  Apache,  though  in  this  case  I 
clans.  Evidence  for  certain  kinds  of  linking  occurs  a 
the  Pueblo  villages  and  elsewhere.  The  phenomenon  is 
interest  here  only  in  that  it  is  the  vaguer  and  less  defil 
of  such  associations,  for  when  two  or  more  of  the  clan-g 
groups  are  subordinated  to  a  complementary  division  of  I 
tribal  unit,  they  are  considered  a  phratry.  What  we  l 
noted  as  to  the  association  between  the  clan-gens  systi 
and  marriage  restrictions,  applies  here  also,  for  exogam 
linked  groups  are  likely  to  be  mutually  exogamous.  ' 
phratry  also  may  become  the  controlling  unit  as,  for  < 
ample,  among  the  Iroquois. 


DUAL  DIVISIONS 
In  addition  to  the  social  groups  we  have  so  far  coni 
ered,  we  find  another  peculiar  one.  Thus,  among  cert 
■  Pueblo  Indians  of  southwestern  United  States  (the  Tew 
the  village  is^  divided  in  two  halves,  or  moieties,  knowg 
summer  and  winter  peapIeTsince  one  has  cha?g?^OTceft 
functions  in  summer,  the  other  in  winter.  A  similar  grovf 
ing  is  reported~Tof  1h"f  €^3ddofHi  "_and  a  part  of  the  SioiU 
stock  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  the  Miwok  of  CalifomW 
and  also  among  the  Iroquois  of  the  east."  In  such  ca 
the  clans  or  gentes  are  sometimes  disregarded, but  are  usui 
treated  as  suMivisions  of  the  moiety.  For  example, 
Seneca  division  of  the  Iroquois  had  four  clans  in  < 
moiety  and  an  equal  number  in  the  other.    Though  in  t 


ase  equally  divided,  we  find  the  Hidatsa  with  four  in  one 
ind  three  in  the  other,  and  the  Pawnee  with  two  in  one 
ind  eleven  in  the  other.  As  an  example  of  a  moiely  that 
lisregards  the  gens  or  clan,  we  have  the  Fox  and  Kickapoo 
ribes,  each  of  which  has  gentile  groups;  but  membership 
in  the  moieties  is  determined  arbitrarily  when  the  child  is 
lamed,  so  that  the  members  of  a  given  gens  will  be  divided 
Ktween  the  two.  In  this  dual  grouping  of  tribes,  we  are 
lealing  with  a  curious  phenomenon  which  is  not  yet  well 
inderstood.  It  is  almost  universal  in  the  southern  half  of 
!he  eastern  maize  area,  the  eastern  half  of  the  bison  area, 
md  extends  well  down  into  the  area  of  intense  culture,  if 
indeed  not  to  its  extreme  borders.  The  data  we  have  at 
iiand  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  moiety  is  not 
Tierely  a  larger  division  of  clan  or  gentile  groups,'*  but  a 
grouping  of  another  kind.  This  is  clearly  the  case  among 
Ihe  Sauk  and  Fox  where  children  at  birth  are  assigned, 
regardless  of  their  gens,  to  one  of  two  moieties  whose  only 
function  seems  to  be  pleasurable  social  rivalry  in  certain 
games.  Something  like  this  is  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  eastern  maize  area  and  has  been  reported  from  the 
Jicarilla  Apache.  The  precise  distribution  of  this  custom 
cannot  be  stated,  but  something  very  much  like  it  has  been 
noted  among  the  western  Eskimo." 

If  these  dual  divisions  were  entirely  for  sport  and  cere- 
monies, their  origin  and  function  would  be  intelligible,  but 
the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of  exogamous 
regulations.  For  example,  among  the  Iroquois,  the  dual  di- 
visions, or  moieties,  are  the  phratries  and  were  formerly 
Cxogamotis,  so  that  one  must  not  only  marry  out  of  his  clan, 
but  out  of  his  moiety.  It  is  not  clear,  therefore,  whether 
the  mere  fact  of  dual  division  is  significant  or  just  acciden- 
tal. Until  the  whole  subject  is  searchingly  analyzed,  we 
cannot  deal  with  it  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  present 
■ffUjiT"-]'  is  to  regard  it  as  in  the  main  accidental  and  to  con- 
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sider  the  exogamous  character  of  moieties  mere  extensions 
of  the  system  regulating  marriage. 

RELATIONSHIP   SYSTEMS  | 

In  the  older  literature  of  our  subject,  special  significana 
was  given  the  fact  that  among  certain  peoples  the  term 
father  or  mother  was  extended  to  include  uncles,  and 
brother  or  sister  to  include  cousins.  It  was  assumed  that 
if  one  called  his  mother's  sister  also  mother,  and  his  pa- 
ternal uncle,  father,  this  was  a  survival  of  a  time  when 
marriage  was  indefinite  and  the  identity  of  the  parent  in 
doubt  RecenUy,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given 
the  various  tribal  systems  of  relationship  terms,"  an  ab- 
stract and  rather  "difficult  subject.  From  the  New  World 
data  now  at  hand,  it  appears  that  where  such  systems  are 
used,  there  is  no  actual  confusion  between  one's  real  parent, 
for  instance,  and  the  uncle  or  aunt  to  whom  the  name  may 
also  be  applied.  We  have,  therefore,  merely  a  system  of 
designation  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  an  historical 
origin. 

A  precise  statement  of  the  varieties  of  systems  and  their 
distribution  cannot  be  made,  for  want  of  full  data,  but  one 
common  form  is  that  designated  by  Morgan  as  classificatory, 
or  that  in  which  a  single  term  is  used  for  both  father  and 
father's  brothers,  mother  and  mother's  sisters.  Its  best- 
known  area  is  practically  the  whole  of  the  United  States  easi 
of  the  Mississippi,  comprising  almost  the  entire  eastern  clan 
and  gens  area  as  designated  on  our  map  (p.  164).  Again, 
on  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  we  find  a  similar  system  asso- 
ciated with  the  clan  and  gens  organizations.  The  ; 
trace  of  it  appears  in  the  clan  area  of  New  Mexico.  Foij 
the  other  clan  and  gens  areas,  we  lack  full  data.  These  a 
also  the  regions  in  which  exogamy  prevails.  On  the  oth 
hand,  for  the  great  stretch  of  North  America,  which  1 
have  designated  as  the  band  area,  the  relationship  nomen^l 
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dature  tends  to  resemble  our  own  in  that  it  differentiates 
the  father  from  his  brothers.  Thus,  in  a  general  way,  we 
find  that  wherever  there  are  exogamous  clans  or  gentes,  one 
form  of  designating  relatives  prevails,  while  among  tribes 
having  simple  family  groups,  there  is  a  different  form.  This 
is  not  without  exception,  for  example,  the  Pawnee  have  the 
system  of  these  exogamous  tribes  but  are  endogamous. 

There  are,  however,  other  points  of  difference  in  rela- 
tionship systems  as,  for  example,  the  use  of  reciprocal 
terms,  or  the  method  by  which  the  same  word  is  used  by 
uncle  and  nephew,  grandparent  and  grandchild,  to  express 
the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Such  a  system  is  found  , 
among  the  Kootenai,  Ute,  and  most  Shoshonean  tribes  of 
the  highlands  in  western  United  States.  By  taking  note  of 
such  distinctions  as  these,  it  seems  possible  to  localize  sev- 
eral geographical  types  of  nomenclature  whose  investiga- 
tion promises  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  anthropol- 
ogy of  the  future. 

TABOOS  AND  SOCIAL  PRIVILEGES 

This  is  a  convenient  place  to  note  certain  curious  social 
phenomena  pertaining  to  the  relationship  complex.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  speak  to  his 
mother-in-law  and  in  some  cases  not  evenTo  TooTc  at  her. 
Tliese"  restrictions  are  designated  as  mother-in-law  taboos.'* 
The  actual  New  World  distribution  of  this  custom  cannot  be 
stated  at  present,  but  it  is  found  among  many  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  North  America.  In  a  few  cases,  the  restric- 
tions seem  to  have  applied  to  one's  father-in-law  also,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Plains-Cree  of  the  bison  area.""  On 
the  other  hand,  the  father-in-law  and  the  daughter-in-law 
are  less  rigidly  restricted,  their  attitude  toward  each  other 
being  much  like  that  of  father  and  daughter. 

This  subject  deserves  more  careful  investigation,  first  as 
i  distribution  and  ultimately  as  to  its  significance,  since 
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it  seems  to  be  the  natural  correlate  of  certain  forms  of  mar- 
riage. The  data  so  far  available  on  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution show  iTTo^eerratic  rather  than  continuous,  cveai 
one  or  two  tribes  speaking  mutually  intelligible  lanj 
differing  in  the  keeping  of  this  taboo.  This  is  shown  by 
following  data  supplied  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Lo' 

The  North  American  tribes,  known  to  have  the  mol 
in-law  taboo,  are :  the  Cree,  Assiniboin,  Blackfoot,  Arapal 
Crow,  Lemhi  Shoshoni,  Dakota,  Hidatsa,  Mandan,  Omal 
Navajo,  Apache,  Tiibatulabal  (Kern  River  Shoshoni), 
Western  Mono  (not  the  Eastern  Mono),  Haida,  Creek,  .Mt- 
bamu,  Kiowa,  and  Cheyenne,  Those  known  not  to  observe' 
it  are:  the  Pawnee,  Kwakiutl,  Nootka,  Paviotso,  Comanche, 
Wind  River  Shoshoni,  Hopi,  Zuni,  Ute,  Nez  Perce,  Tewa, 
Keresan,  Beaver,  and  tribes  in  northwestern  California. 
For  South  America  the  taboo  has  been  reported  for  the 
Guaycuris  and  the  Carib  of  the  Antilles. 

However,  the  apparent  erratic  distribution  of  this  custom 
may  be  due  to  incomplete  information. 

There  are  other  phenomena  of  this  class,  of  which  the 
joking-relationship  is  a  type,  so  far  reported  for  central 
North  America  only.  In  general,  the  custom  is  for  indi- 
viduals of  certain  specific  relationships  to  have  the  privilege 
of  almost  unlimited  personal_xidkiiIe,  even  in  public,  which 
must  be  cheerfuHy-bf^TTTe.  For  example,  among  the  Black- 
foot  a  man  enjoys  the  conspicuous  privilege  of  defying  the 
conventionalities  of  speech  in  conversation  with  the  sisters 
of  his  wife,  but  not  with  the  wife  of  his  brother.  Con- 
versely, he  must  be  extremely  circumspect  in  conversation 
with  all  the  male  relatives  of  his  wife.  All  such  conven- 
tionalities deserve  careful  study  because  they  promise  to  be 
survivals  of  more  archaic  forms  of  social  and  marriage 
systems. 


AGE  GRADES  AND  SOCIETIES 

As  in  Other  parts  of  the  world,  we  find  in  the  New  World 
a  tendency  for  a  social  group  to  recognize  conventional  age- 
classes,  particularly  for  the  males.  Thus,  for  the  purposes 
of  administration,  the  Inca  government  divided  the  tnales 
into  the  following  classes?^ 


^. 


PuMuc  nteu  (old  man  sleeping),  aixly  years  and  upwards. 

Ckanpi  ruai   ("half  old"),  fifty  to  sixty  years.     Doing  light 

wort 

PuHr   ( able-bodied),  twenty-five  to  fifty.     Tribute  payer  and 

head  of  Ihe   family. 
4.     Yma  kMoyma  (almost  a  youth),  twenty  to  twenty-five.   Worker. 
3.     Coea  palla  (coca  picker),  sixteen  to  Iweniy.    Worker. 

6.  Pucllac  huamra,  eight  to  eighteen.     Light  work. 

7.  Ttania  raguisic  (bread  receiver),  six  to  eight. 
Alada  puric,  under  six. 

Saya  kttamrac,  able  to  stand. 
Moioc  eaparic,  baby  in  arms." 


A  somewhat  similar  classification  seems  to  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Aztec."  and  even  out  in  the  bison  hunting 
area  many  tribes  were  regarded  as  composed  of  boys,  young 
men,  warriors,  and  old  men,  each  class  having  certain  privi- 
leges and  duties. 

It  so  happens  that  in  several  parts  of  the  world  where 
such  age-grades  are  recognized,  we  find  a  series  of  men's 
societies  organized  from  these  different  age-ranks,  and  in 
the  aggregate  presenting  the  example  of  a  series  of  so- 
cieties, membership  in  which  is  restricted  to  separate  life 
periods.  In  such  a  system,  one  would  begin  by  joining  a 
boys'  society  and  so  gradually  pass  at  the  proper  age  to  the 
next  higher  and  so  on  through  life."  The  attention  given 
this  subject  by  many  writers  elevates  it  to  one  of  great 
theoretical  importance,  but  so  far  the  phenomenon  of  age- 
graded  societies  appears  in  the  New  World  only  in  the 
bison  area.    Lowie,"  who  is  the  most  recent  student  of  this 
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subject,  makes  a  good  case  for  its  independent  origin  in 
this  small  locality,  suggesting  that  it  is  here  at  least  merely 
the  accidental  outgrowth  of  the  more  fundamental  tendency 
to  segregate  according  to  age, 

TOXEMIC   FEATURES 

There  is  one  aspect  of  social  grouping  that  deserves  fur- 
ther notice,  even  in  such  a  brief  account  as  this.  The  terms 
totem  and  totemism  have  come  to  stand  for  a  distinct  body 
of  literature  and  indicate  a  respectable  complex  of  sociolog- 
ical theory.  If,  for  example,  we  review  the  recognized 
names  people  give  to  their  clans  and  gentcs,  most  of  them 
are  seen  to  be  derived  from  the  names  for  animals.  Thus 
Morgan,"  the  great  pioneer  in  this  field,  finds  the  Iroquois 
to  have  the  following  clans:  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  Turtle, 
Deer,  Snipe,  Heron,  Hawk. 

Similar  naming  systems  are  found  among  nearly  all  the 
clan  peoples  of  North  America,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that 
this  is  equally  true  of  those  having  gentes. 

The  significant  point,  however,  is  taken  to  te  the  mean- 
ing of  this  animal  name.  In  almost  every  case  it  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  mythical  narrative  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  the  group  in  question,  which  deals  with  aa 
animal-like  being  to  whom  the  origin  of  the  organization  ia 
ascribed,  if  indeed  this  being  is  not  the  true  initial  parent 
The  result  is  that  if  this  being  should  be  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated with  the  black  bear,  for  example,  the  people  of  the 
group  would  call  themselves  the  black  bear  clan  and  would 
look  upon  all  such  bears  as  related  to  them.  In  short,  the 
hear,  or  a  bear,  would  come  to  be  the  totem  of  the  group.** 
As  the  discussion  of  this  subject  will  require  some  data 
reliETion  and  mythology,  we  may  best  postpone  its  further 
consideration. 

Our  previous  citations  of  the  associations  between  raaf 
riage  restrictions  and  the  clan-gens  system  may  prepare 
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for  further  complications,  for  the  conception  of  a  clan-gens 
ancestor  and  the  group  animal  name  will  bring  the  totem 
into  prominence  when  marriage  systems  are  considered.  To 
this  association,  we  shall  revert  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 
One  of  the  important  problems  for  us,  here,  is  the  place  and 
manner  of  origin  for  the  New  World  totemic  complex. 
This,  like  many  others  of  its  kind,  must  rest  with  the  fu- 
ture. So  far.  analytic  studies  have  shown  that  the  various 
systems  of  totemic  practices  growing  up  around  these  an- 
cestral and  other  concepts  have  different  historical  origins 
and  so  are  not  to  be  explained  as  instinctive  or  as  diffused 
from  a  common  center;  yet.  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
sameness  of  the  underlying  concepts  throughout  the  New 
World  must  be  accounted  for  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
hypotheses."  From  its  distribution,  we  have  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  New  World  clan  or  gens  system  is  a  cor- 
relate of  higher  political  and  industrial  organization,  since 
it  is  among  the  loosely  organized  tribes  that  it  does  not  oc- 
cur, but  just  where  the  totemic  factor  enters  the  complex 
is  not  clear. 

In  closing  this  brief  glance  at  the  social  grouping  of  abo- 
riginal man  In  the  New  World,  we  may  be  impressed  with 
the  tendency  for  each  social  feature  to  localize.  Thus, 
whether  it  be  merely  a  matter  of  terminology  for.  uncles 
and  aunts,  methods  of  regulating  marriage,  or  what  not,  we 
find  it  not  scattered  up  and  down  the  Americas  at  random, 
but  gathered  into  more  or  less  distinct  geographical  areas. 
It  is  this  observed  geographical  distribution  of  the  several 
social-groupings  we  have  noted  in  the  New  World  that  sug- 
gests their  historical  origin  in  opposition  to  an  innate  one. 
It  is  now  clear  that  we  may  have  an  evolution  of  society 
that  is  determined  by  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  place 
and  not  by  the  inborn  traits  of  the  people  producing  it. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the 
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data  (»i  social  grouping,  for  more  complete  knowledge  makes 
it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  bands,  clans,  gentes,  etc, 
have  a  definite  place  in  the  mere  organic  evolution  of  peoples 
in  the  New  World. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

SOCIAL  REGULATION 

This  work  can  scarcely  be  considered  complete  without 
some  more  definite  discussion  of  social  control.  With  the 
general  modes  of  control,  such  as  are  almost  universal 
among  mankind,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  such  subjects  prop- 
erly belonging  to  sociology,  our  concern  being  with  the 
particular  machinery  by  which  this  control  is  exercised. 
When  a  man  commits  a  crime  his  social  group  is  presented 
with  a  problem  for  which  the  mode  of  attack  is  already  con- 
ventionalized. To  meet  such  contingencies  the  highly  or- 
ganized governments  of  Peru  and  Mexico  maintained  com- 
plex judicial  systems.  In  the  former  country  each  village 
had  its  appointed  judge  to  whom  the  inspectors,  or  dis- 
ciplinarians, reported  all  irregularities.  There  was  one  of 
these  inspectors  for  each  recognized  social  unit.'  The 
village  judge  dealt  with  all  such  cases  and  levied  the  pun- 
ishments, usually  beating  or  whipping,  and.  if  the  code  re- 
quired, execution.  It  seems,  however,  that  these  petty 
magistrates  were  not  permitted  to  try  important  cases,  par- 
ticularly those  which  we  class  as  civil.  At  regular  periods 
officials  from  the  capital  visited  each  province  and  held 
court  for  the  presentation  of  complaints  and  petitions. 
Though  the  data  leave  us  in  doubt,  they  imply  that  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  local  magistrate  could  be  filed 
in  this  court.  At  any  rate,  these  traveling  judicial  inspec- 
tors reported  back  to  the  supreme  judicial  bureau,  which 
body,  in  turn,  delegated  judges  to  visit  the  locality  of  the 
petitioner  and  try  the  case. 

r  the  Nahua  system  we  have  abundant  data  in  so  far 


as  they  apply  to  the  City  of  Mexico.'  Here  the  caipvtit, 
or  gens,  had  representatives  who  sat  as  a  lower  court  be- 
fore whom  all  irregularities  were  presented  by  the  proper 
officers;  but  all  their  important  decisions  were  passed  up  to 
a  higher  court,  consisting  of  a  number  of  judges  appointed 
by  the  ruler.  These  held  court  daily  in  a  special  chamber 
of  the  palace.  In  addition,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
special  body  of  thirteen  judges  who  sat  with  the  ruler  at 
stated  periods  for  the  review  of  unusually  important  cases. 
Finally,  there  was  a  grand  chief  justice  who  stood  as  the 
responsible  head  of  the  system.  To  what  extent  the  suth 
jecl  cities  and  provinces  shared  in  this  system  is  not  clear, 
but  we  are  informed  that  their  local  courts  were  required 
to  refer  their  decisions  to  the  higher  courts  of  Mexico  City. 
For  the  earlier  Maya  we  have  very  little  data,  but  since 
their  culture  was  of  a  high  order  and  contributed  liberally 
to  the  later  Nahua,  we  may  safely  assume  an  almost  equally 
complex  system. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  noted  a  striking  similarity 
in  the  social  organizations  of  Peru  and  Mexico  in  that  their 
political  complexes  were  built  of  gens-Hke  units.  Here  we 
see  that  their  judicial  systems  also  were  based  upon  these 
same  units,  for  at  the  bottom  were  the  courts  or  magis- 
trates for  the  gens,  subordinate  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
governing  gens.  In  the  same  way  that  a  single  warliltt 
gens  built  up  a  political  complex  by  subjecting  other  gen* 
or  groups  of  gens  to  its  rule,  it  also  erected  a  system  of 
control  and  discipline.  We  may  anticipate,  therefore,  that 
as  we  leave  these  centers  of  military  culture  we  shall  find 
little  more  than  the  separate  individual  gens  systems.  FoC 
example,  south  of  Peru  were  the  Araucans  with  a  IoobR 
political  system ;  and  here  we  are  told  the  "law  of  revenge^ 
was  supreme,  that  is,  the  individual  was  his  own  judge  and 
executioner.  Colombia  and  Ecuador  doubtless  had  soniM 
thing  of  a  judicial  system,  but  elsewhere  in  South  Ameria 
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we  find  only  simple  tribal  groups  where  folk  justice  was 
free  from  all  restraints. 

Turning  back  to  North  America  and  beginning  at  the 
farthest  north  with  the  extremely  simple  culture  of  the 
Eskimo,  we  6nd  a  considerable  body  of  regulations,  as 
must  be  the  case  in  any  well-formed  culture,  but  still  no 
effective  judicial  machinery  to  enforce  them.  If  a  man 
finds  his  conventional  rights  trod  upon,  he  has  no  recourse 
except  to  resort  to  blood  vengeance.  Yet,  we  do  find  in- 
cipient judicial  procedure,  for  among  the  Hudson  Bay 
Eskimo  the  men  of  a  group  may,  in  consultation,  condemn 
an  obnoxious  individual  and  arrange  for  some  one  to  dis- 
patch him  at  the  first  opportunity."  Again,  in  Greenland 
there  is  a  definite  mode  of  dealing  with  an  offender  by 
challenging  him  to  a  public  contest  in  which  he  is  made  to 
face  his  opponent  who  sings  derisive  songs  specifying  his 
misdeeds.*  Such  ordeals  are  not  only  used  in  case  of  theft 
and  murder,  but  even  to  discipline  a  lazy  or  incompetent 
person. 

In  the  great  interior  of  Canada  among  the  Dene  tribes 
and  eastward,  the  fundamental  legal  procedure  was  about  as 
above,  each  group  of  people  being  informally  dominated 
by  one  or  more  head  men  who  exercised  whatever  judicial 
functions  there  were.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  interior 
salmon  area;  but  throughout,  the  right  of  blood  vengeance 
was  recognized.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  among  the 
Shoshoni  the  head  man,  or  chief,  did  not  concern  himself 
■with  murders,  but  left  that  to  the  injured  party.* 

In  general,  we  can  say  that  this  loose  type  of  personal 
freedom  to  revenge,  without  definite  judicial  procedure,  is 
distributed  from  southern  California  northward  through  the 
Plateaus,  the  Plains,  Canada.  Ala.ska.  and  Greenland. 
However,  in  Washington,  Oregon,  northern  California,  and 
practically  everywhere  in  the  Plains,  we  find  the  idea  of 

Cg,  or  paying  the  injured  party.     Referring  to 


the  map  for  social  groups,  we  note  that  this  distributi( 
follows  closely  the  limits  of  the  simple  band,  or  villaj 
type  of  grouping. 

Turning  now  to  the  regions  manifesting  gens  and  clail 
organizations,  we  note  that  in  the  North  Pacific  Coast  are* 
there  is  little  to  add,  except  that  the  idea  of  compoundin 
by  gifts  of  property  or  slaves  is  rather  prominent.  When 
murder  is  committed,  the  essential  payment  is  a  life  of  equal 
rank,  but  this  applies  when  the  parties  are  of  different 
families,  whereas,  within  the  family,  the  family  chief  ad- 
justs the  case.  In  short,  the  blood  vengeance  again  holds 
here  and  a  distinct  judicial  procedure  has  so  far  not 
brought  to  notice,  nor  do  we  hear  of  police  officers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  blood  vengeance  was  so  far  formalized 
that  the  taking  of  a  life  by  the  injured  party  closed  the 
incident  and  did  not  lead  to  an  endless  chain  of  murders. 

Shifting  eastward  to  the  great  gens  area  around  the- 
upper  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes,  we  find  something 
more  elaborate.  In  the  first  place,  the  Siouan  group 
tribes  clustering  around  the  Missouri  had  a  well-developed 
police  system  which,  however,  had  no  definite  relation  to  t 
gens  group,  but  was  initiated  and  controlled  by  a  governit^ 
head  for  the  whole  tribal  group  of  gentes.'  A  further  pecos 
liarity  of  this  is  that  such  a  government  was  transitory  ot 
periodical,  being  called  into  life  each  spring  and  endii^ 
with  the  last  fall  bison  hunt.  For  the  gens  itself  thcro 
was  no  judicial  system  other  than  the  individual  acts  oi 
its  members.  About  the  only  formal  procedure  was  oM 
that  seems  genetically  related  to  the  calumet  idea ;  for  exan}> 
pie.  certain  head  men  could  wave  a  pipe  over  contendii^ 
parties  who  were  then  bound  to  desist  or  to  be  set  upon  bj 
the  community. 

Turning  now  to  the  Algonkin-speaking  tribes  occupyii 
the  greater  part  of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Lawrence  drainage,  i 
find  no  trace  of  a  police  system  except  among  a  few  ^oup 


mmediate  contact  with  the  Siouans.  On  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  have  a  more  sharply  defined  gens  system  in 
ich  the  idea  that  the  gens  is  responsible  for  the  acts 
a  member  is  clearly  formalized.  Yet,  we  cannot  be  sure 
to  this,  since  in  many  cases,  as.  for  example,  among  the 
ibway.  where  the  gens  lines  do  not  correspond  to  the 
al  grouping  and  the  local  group  seems  itself  to  be  the 
licia!  unit.  So  it  may  turn  out  that  what  we  have  here 
merely  an  emphasized  idea  of  the  community's  respon- 
lility,  a  factor  common  in  some  degree  to  all  parts  of  the 
trid.  The  most  interesting  point  here,  however,  is  a 
»hly  formalized  procedure  which  constitutes  a  kind  of 
al  under  the  authority  of  the  chief  and  the  shaman.' 
le  principle  of  procedure  is  that  the  friends  and  relatives 
the  deceased  are  persuaded  by  gifts  and  speeches  to  for- 
ve  the  ofFense.  If  they  cannot  be  so  persuaded,  the  pris- 
ler  is  executed  at  once.  This  precise  form  of  judicial 
ocedure  is  found  among  the  Ojibway  and  Micmac.  with 
t^estions  of  it  throughout  the  whole  stretch  of  Algonkin 
fflples.  The  Iroquois  also  had  formal  trials,  but  the  pro- 
idure  v^as  different;  witches,  for  example,  were  tried  be- 
>rc  the  council,  a  regularly  constituted  body,  but  murderers 
ere  subject  to  immediate  revenge  by  the  injured  family, 
nlcss  a  peace  token  was  offered.  Yet,  the  council  could 
itercede  and  try  to  mediate.  This  failing,  the  aggrieved 
'cre  left  free  to  exercise  their  right,  which  in  turn  might 
all  for  retaliation.' 
As  to  the  tribes  of  the  Gulf  States  who  had  progressed  so 
ar  as  to  form  strong  confederacies,  and  where  we  have 
eason  to  expect  some  judicial  system,  no  very  exact  state- 
nent  can  be  made.  We  infer  from  the  available  sources 
hsi  murders  and  lesser  crimes  were  left  to  adjustment  by 
hf  interested  parties,  blood  vengeance  being  the  rule.*  It 
s  true  that  the  village  government  seems  to  have  had  a  few 
Wlice  officers,  but  these  were  to  preserve  order  at  ceremonies 
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and  to  regulate  labor  in  the  communal  fields,  not  to  pnmilii 
offenses  against  the  individual.  However,  as  to  trials  at  lli 
formal  methods  o(  adjusting  crimes,  we  are  left  with  Ac 
impression  that  in  this  particular  the  tribes  of  the  sMk 
were  far  behind  their  northern  neighbors.  We  should  M 
forget,  however,  that  this  may  be  an  unjust  estimate  aris- 
ing from  inadequate  data.  One  judicial  principle  stroiflj 
developed  in  the  south  is  that  the  murderer  shall  be  Idlkd 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  his  victim,  and  this,  again, 
holds  for  the  Iroquois,  but  not  for  the  surrounding  Algonkii 
tribes. 

There  remains  but  one  more  area  in  North  America,  tiii, 
southwestern  United  States.  Among  the  less  sedentary 
peoples,  as  the  Apache  and  Navajo,  the  idea  of  compi 
tion  for  murder  and  minor  injuries  prevailed.  Adjustmriib 
were  usually  made  in  public,  but  the  decision  seems  to  tun 
rested  with  the  injured  party.  They  could,  if  Aey  dKW, 
exercise  the  right  of  vengeance,  but  the  other  side  was  Aen 
free  to  retaliate.  For  the  Pueblo  peoples  proper  we  ladt 
adequate  data,  but  the  inference  is  that  the  paying  of  an 
indemnity  was  universal."'  In  general,  the  governing  ma- 
chinery of  these  villages  seems  to  have  been  directed  towari 
religious  ends  rather  than  otherwise  and  so  to  a  large  extert 
rests  with  the  few  properly  accredited  officials.  It  is  troe 
that  there  was  a  constant  night  patrol  of  the  villages  and 
on  ceremonial  occasions  a  day  police,  but  that  these  ofBcen 
acted  in  case  of  murder  or  theft  is  improbable. 

Now  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  this  somewhat  tedious 
survey,  we  may  summarize  the  data,  meager  though  ther 
be.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  the  complex  governments  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  that  exercised  systematic  judicial  func- 
tions in  what  we  consider  criminal  cases.  Almost  every- 
where else  the  family  group,  the  gens  or  clan,  as  the  case 
may  be,  was  left  to  its  own  devices  in  meeting  such  situa- 
tions.   There  were  always  conventional  ways  of  proceedii^. 


but  these  were  almost  entirely  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  tribal  government.  Everywhere,  of  course,  the  concept 
of  "life  for  life"  is  eniertained,  but  the  tendency  in  the 
New  World  is  for  the  true  blood  feud  to  be  found  among 
those  tribes  having  the  simplest  family  organizations,  whose 
distribution  is  shown  on  our  map  for  social  grouping;  while 
in  the  regions  of  clans  and  gentes  provision  is  made  for  com- 
pensating the  injured  parties  either  by  a  single  execution,  for 
which  no  retaliation  is  permitted  or  by  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity. That  this  seemingly  close  correlation  indicates  a 
tme  functional  relation  between  the  two  is  doubtful,  since  it 
may  be  largely  a  matter  of  geographical  segregation;  yet, 
there  remains  the  undeniable  fact  that  at  least  the  conven- 
tional methods  of  dealing  with  crime  have  geographical  dis- 
'ributions  in  every  way  comparable  to  those  for  other  traits 
)f  culture.  Hence,  their  presence  in  any  given  locality  is  to 
)e  explained  by  historical  principles  and  not  as  due  to  inher- 
'nt  reactions.  The  principle  of  "blood  for  blood"  may  be 
nnate  and  consequently  world-wide,  but  its  mere  presence 
Iocs  not  account  for  the  conventional  procedures  we  have 
loted.  nor  for  their  peculiar  distributions. 

Like  every  other  subject  in  this  volume,  this  one  admits 
►f  great  elaboration,  but  space  and  time  forbid  more  than 
rassing  notice  of  a  few  collateral  practices.  Thus,  it  often 
lappens  that  the  shaman  in  a  group  comes  to  have  an  official 
elation  to  its  judicial  system.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
ible  among  the  wilder  peoples  of  South  America  where  the 
ihaman,  or  peatman,  becomes  apprehender.  judge,  and  exe- 
lutioner  without  check  or  supervision," 

As  we  have  noted,  the  idea  of  a  trial  in  which  evidence 
s  presented  does  not  apply  to  the  judicial  procedures  we 
lave  outlined,  except  in  the  area  of  intense  culture.  Out- 
lide  of  this  area,  the  only  cases  in  which  proof  of  guilt  is 
.ought  bv  prosecuting  parties  are  in  the  trials  of  witches  a.s 
eported  for  the  Iroquois  and  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast.    At 
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some  of  the  Algonkin  trials  evidence  might  be  produced  to 
show  that  murder,  for  example,  was  excusable,  but  taking 
the  country  at  large,  the  conventional  procedures  assume 
that  the  identity  of  the  guilty  is  known  to  all  concerned  be- 
fore the  trial.  Naturally,  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
identity  of  the  criminal  is  in  doubt,  and  in  such  a  con- 
tingency the  shaman  may  be  called  upon  to  discover  him 
Further,  throughout  both  continents,  and  especially  in  east- 
ern South  America,  normal  death  is  considered  as  probably 
due  to  secret  magic  by  some  personal  enemy,  and  it  is  tht 
shaman's  place  to  discover  the  culprit.  Thus,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  explaining  how  the  shaman  comes  into  close 
association  with  the  machinery  of  the  law  and  how  in  many 
cases  he  stands  as  the  highest  exponent  of  authority.  The 
regions  where  the  shaman  is  most  supreme  are  precisely 
those  in  which  the  blood  feud  is  least  restrained:  i-ts.,  the 
Amazon  country,  the  Arctic  coast  belt,  the  interior  of  Can- 
ada, and  the  great  western  plateaus  of  the  United  Stales. 
Here  he  often  becomes  the  relentless  avenger,  hounding  the 
steps  of  the  real  or  assumed  criminal,  until  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  his  dispatch." 

Another  subject-»f— interest  is  the_oaIlL  It  has  been 
stated  that  nothing  like  an  oaBTeinsted  In  the  New  World, 
but  we  do  find  customs  that  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  in 
any  other  way.  Obviously  they  serve  the  same  purpose. 
Thus,  when  a  Black  foot  woman  faces  the  sun  in  the  presence 
of  a  tribal  priest  and  says.  "May  T  never  set  my  foot  into 
another  snow.  if.  etc.."  or  when  a  Dakota,  challenged  as  to 
his  war  record,  touches  a  knife  point  held  by  a  referee  and 
makes  a  similar  pledge,  we  have  the  essentials  of  an  oalh. 
In  this  connection  the  remarks  of  Garcilasso  on  the  oath 
taken  by  a  native  Peruvian  should  be  read.  While  this 
author  denies  that  the  natives  swear,  yet  the  witness  said: 
"I  wish  that  the  earth  may  swallow  me  up  alive,  as  I  stand, 
in  case  I  speak  not  the  truth."  " 
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Finally,  some  note  should  lje  made  of  the  ordeal,  which 
>  had  its  analogous  forms  in  this  hemisphere,     Through- 

the  interior  of  Canada  and  even  among  some  of  the 
cimo  the  right  to  a  woman  and  other  privileges  is  de- 
jd  by  a  wrestling  match.  In  parts  of  the  Amazon  coun- 
an  arm  or  leg  is  plunged  into  a  vessel  filled  with  vicious 
•cts  to  test  the  integrity  of  the  individual,  and  again, 
M:>nous  ants  are  allowed  to  bite  one  Iq  show  his  remorse 

injury  to  another.     If  space  permitted,  we  could  work 

the  distributions  of  these  practices,  but  we  have  gone 
enough  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  phenomena.    Thus. 

find  the  principles  of  "life  for  life,"  indemnity,  social 
itro!  of  settlements,  tests  by  ordeals,  and  oaths,  in  the 
w  World  as  well  as  in  the  Old.  Where  they  differ  is  in 
i  conventionalized  forms  of  procedure.  There  are,  how- 
sr,  no  differences  common  to  all  parts  of  the  New  World, 
:h  geographical  area  manifesting  some  individuality. 

CONCEPTIONS   OF   PROPERTY   AND   INHERITANCE 

From  our  own  point  of  view,  property  may  be  con- 
nrently  comprehended  under  the  classes  of  real  and  per- 
nal.  Real  estate,  or  property  in  lands,  is  with  us  an  in- 
ndual  matter,  but  such  an  idea  seems  to  have  been  foreign 

the  New  World.  Here  the  land,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
med  at  all,  was  the  property  of  the  family  group.  The 
nhua,  with  all  their  complexity,  never  got  above  this  idea, 
r  did  the  Inca.  The  one  fact  that  makes  this  especially 
ar  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  idea  of  selling  or  conveying 
le  to  lands.'*  Other  kinds  of  property  there  were,  which 
;re  freely  given  and  exchanged  and  even  levied  upon  by 
t  organized  governments  of  the  central  areas  for  taxes 

tribute,  yet  In  no  case  do  we  find  evidence  that  this 
ocedure  extended  to  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
[ht  to  the  exclusive  use  of  certain  plots  by  the  social 
oup,  gens,  clan,  etc.,  was  clearly  recognized.     Yet,  the 
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true  communal  character  of  the  system  appears  when 
note  that  almost  everywhere  there  is  an  annual  allot 
of  fields  to  the  households  of  the  group,  thus  distinctly 
demonstrating  each  individual's  equality  in  the  ownership  of 
jthe  community  land.     As  in  most  other  things,  the  Ii 
J  and    Nahua    highly   systematized    the    workings    of 
/  fundamental  concepts,  forming  thus  codes  of  land  la' 
The  boundaries  to  the  group  lands  were  fixed  and  the  df 
penalty  placed  upon  any  one  tampering  with  them.     Al 
certain  unoccupied  lands  were  set  aside  for  the  support 
the  governing  class,  labor  upon  which  was  requisitioned 
needed.     One  who  reads  the  special  literature  of  the  si 
ject  can  scarcely  fail  being  impressed  with  the  thoroi 
control  of  agriculture  exercised  by  these  centralized  powi 
In  each  community  there  were  officials  whose  duty  it 
to  call  the  people  to  the  fields,  and  to  direct  their  labors. 
Further,  if  we  follow  out  the  distribution  of  maize  culture 
we  find  associated  with  it  practically  all  of  the  following 
concepts:  the  family  ownership  of  land  without  rights  of 
sale  or  conveyance,  the  setting  aside  of  plots  for  the  rulers 
'  and  religious  officials,  and,  finally,  the  constant  control  and 
'  supervision  by  those  in  authority.    Yet,  the  non-agricultural 
I  areas  have  these   same  characteristics  to  a  less  degree: 
'  hence,   it   is  not   fair  to  assume  that  the  development  of 
['  agriculture  was  wholly  responsible  for  the  general  com- 
munistic conception,  a  conception  universal  from  Cape  Horn 
to  the  Bering  Sea.     Rather  should  we  say  that  this  funi 
I  mental  communal  concept  is  the  foundation  upon  whi( 
the  one  grand  agricultural  complex  of  the  New  World 
I  reared. 

Personal  property  in  the  New  World  consisted  of  houses, 
chattels,  produce,  etc.  In  a  very  considerable  part  of  North 
America,  at  least,  the  house,  furniture,  and  all  food  was 
the  property  of  the  woman,  regardless  of  whether  desceni 
was  reckoned  in  the  male  or  female  line.    No  doubt  a  care- 
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fill   investigation  of  this  subject  would  lead  to  important 
results,  but  this  inquiry  is  for  the  future. 

A  form  of  property  not  usually  recognized  by  us  is  that 
of  the  hereditary  right  to  certain  functions  in  the  com- 
pmnitj',  as  the  ownership  of  rituals  for  ceremonies,  cere- 
monial songs,  certain  specific  arts  and  trades,  etc.  While 
these  were  often  hereditary  to  definite  social  groups,  we 
frequently  encounter  the  idea  that  the  right  can  be  sold 
iOT  conveyed  at  will.  Perhaps  closely  associated  with  this  is 
the  custom  of  formally  presenting  gifts  which  in  some 
localities  is  so  systematized  that  it  becomes  a  mere  exchange 
of  presents.  In  fact,  we  find  in  the  North  Pacific  area 
tinder  the  name  "potlatch,"  a  very  complicated  system  of 
gifts  on  a  loan  and  credit  system." 

As  to  the  rules  of  inheritance,  little  need  be  said  here. 
Our  previous  discussions  have  shown  that  both  male  and 
female  inheritance  are  recognized  according  to  the  respective 
social  areas.  Since  land  cannot  well  be  alienated  from  the 
initial  group,  the  rules  of  inheritance  can  only  apply  to 
personal  property  and  privileges.  As  to  the  latter,  while 
there  is  some  tendency  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  son 
to  his  father's  or  maternal  uncle's  position  in  the  tribe,  as 
the  particular  sj'stem  may  require,  the  usual  procedure  is  to 
exercise  some  kind  of  selection  from  the  several  descend- 
ants as  a  guarantee  that  a  competent  incumbent  will  be 
secured.  This  is  plainly  noticeable  in  the  Inca  and  Nahua 
systems  and  can  be  safely  taken  as  another  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  in  the  social  structure  of  the  New  World. 
I 

ft. 

^^Ws  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  one  cannot  marry  back 
into  his  own  family  nnr  among  the  immediate  relatives  of 
his  parents.  Beyond  this,  the  restrictions  vary  as  has  been 
Suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter,  becoming  in  the  main 
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mere  conventions.  Chastity  before  marriage  seems  not  t» 
have  been  required,  but  in  many  places  was  regarded 
essential  to  certain  religious  functions,  indicating  that,  after 
all.  it  was  an  ideal.  On  the  other  hand,  adultery  wi 
severely  punished  when  the  woman  was  the  offender,  wh 
in  many  tribes  the  male  offender  was  regarded  as  innoce 

One  prominent  trait  among  the  Eskimo  is  the  exchange 
wives,  indulged  in  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  hospitality.  TH 
is  also  found  among  many  of  the  Dene  tribes  of  Canad 
and  an  analogous  custom  is  found  in  parts  of  the  bison  are 
In  most  parts  of  both  continents  there  seem  to  have  ba 
certain  festivals  during  which  restrictions  were  relaxed,  b 
the  latitude  granted  by  all  these  social  sanctions  did  a 
weaken  the  gravity  of  transgression  under  other  conditioB 

As  to  forms  of  marriage,  it  appears  that  the  gcna 
tendency  in  both  continents  was  monogamous.  On  the  otb 
hand,  almost  everj-where  the  custom  was  for  chiefs,  priesi 
and  shamans  to  have  more  than  one  wife.  In  the  cente 
of  higher  culture,  those  occupying  positions  of  power  al 
influence  kept  large  establishments  for  women.  The  all 
in  which  plural  marriage  seems  strongest  is  the  bison  af 
of  North  America,  but  this  may  be  a  partial  exaggeration 
due  to  relatively  richer  data.  Some  reports  for  the  Eskimo 
and  Dene  tribes  indicate  occasional  states  of  plural  hus- 
bands, but  this  appears  rather  as  an  adjustment  to  necessity 
than  as  an  established  mode  of  marriage.  So  thus,  taking 
the  New  World  as  a  whole,  we  find  it  singularly  free  of 
anything  like  group  marriage,  such  as  is  found  in  tiie 
Pacific  Islands  and  Asia.  Yet  we  do  find  forms  of  cross- 
cousin  marriage  in  California  and  northward  into  the  sal-  ] 
tnon  area;"  also,  it  has  been  found  in  Guiana.  South  | 
America, 

The  notion  that  the  husband  of  a  woman  acquired  supe- 
rior rights  to  his  wife's  sisters  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  New  World,  and  its  natural  correlate,  the  taking  over 
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of  a  brother's  or,  in  some  cases,  a  maternal  uncle's  widow. 
These  are  particularly  strong  wherever  plural  wives  are 
common.  On  the  other  hand,  strict  and  universal  monog- 
amy holds  for  a  few  communities,  as  the  Iroquois  and 
certain  Pueblo  villages  of  southwestern  United  States. 

Marriage  ceremonies  and  the  regulations  for  divorce  vary 
greatly  from  tribe  to  tribe,  making  their  discussion  here 
impractical.  The  conventional  exchange  of  presents  pre- 
viously noted  is  so  developed  in  some  localities  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  a  man  purchases  his  wife,  but  in  many 
such  cases  the  relatives  also  make  an  equal  return  as  a  pre- 
'  liminary  to  the  ceremony.  Yet,  when  property  is  given  to 
the  bride's  family,  whether  as  gift  or  purchase,  and  the 
woman  for  any  cause  deserts  her  husband,  he  can  demand 
equivalent  return.  In  Peru  and  Mexico  the  governments 
regulated  divorce,  but  elsewhere  the  parties  could  separate 
at  will,  though  the  respective  families  of  each  party  had  a 
— ---!  in  the  settlement. 

EDUCATION   AND  GENERAL  DISCIPLINE 

..e  sometimes  read  specific  statements  that  infanticide 
and  neglect  of  the  helpless  prevailed  in  the  New  World,  but 
a  moment's  reflection  will  make  clear  the  improbability  of 
either  having  been  the  rule.  The  exposing  of  infants  was 
resorted  to  only  in  case  of  necessity  or  advisability.  Thus, 
in  the  Amazon  country,  if  the  mother  die  soon  after  confine- 
ment, the  child  will  be  buried  with  her  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  unless  some  woman  volunteers  to  rear  it.  This  seems 
to  have  been  common  in  other  regions  as  well,  but  the 
Eskimo  visited  bv  Stefansson  "  often  exposed  female  infants 
to  preserve  the  l»alance  between  population  and  sustenance. 
As  to  the  aged  and  sick,  we  have  the  formal  practice  of 
putting  to  death  among  some  of  the  Eskimo  and  Den6,  a 
custom  also  found  in  Siberia.    On  the  other  hand,  among 
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all  hunting  peoples  who  shift  about  from  place  to  ^\za, 
the  infirm  are  often  of  necessity  left  behind  to  their  faifc 
Yet  the  reported  examples  of  such  cruelties  can  usually  ba 
matched  by  incidents  of  the  opposite  tenor,  and  since  the 
mythologies  of  the  various  tribal  groups  contain  plots  show- 
ing retribution  for  such  cruelties,  and  herald  the  triumphs 
of  the  oppressed  over  the  unjust,  we  must  regard  all  such 
phenomena  as  exceptional. 

Travelers  everywhere  have  remarked  upon  the  extreme 
indulgence  toward  children.  This  is  very  marked  among 
the  Eskimo,  though  perhaps  not  more  so  than  among  the 
Fuegians  of  South  America.  Wherever  we  have  data,  par- 
ents almost  never  punish  or  even  severely  reprove,  but  such 
pressure  as  may  be  needed  is  exercised  by  certain  relative* 
In  the  United  States  this  is  sometimes  the  clan  or  gens  unde^ 
of  the  offender,  according  to  sex  and  mode  of  inheritance. 
Though  our  information  for  Peru  and  Mexico  is  in  ihis^ 
respect  vague,  something  similar  seems  to  have  appl'eo 
there.  In  any  case,  these  higher  cultures  had  some  formal 
provisions  for  training.  For  example.  In  Mexico  City  there 
were  two  kinds  of  schools,  those  for  religious  instruction 
and  those  for  military  training.  To  the  former,  both  sexd 
were  admitted  in  a  manner  closely  analogous  to  the  con- 
vent system  of  Europe.  A  similar  custom  held  for  the  Maya 
and  the  Peruvians. 

A  point  of  special  interest  here  is  that  one  aspect  of  th!l 
cloister-like  school  is  found  in  contiguous  parts  of  North 
America.  We  note  that  these  children,  particularly  the 
boys,  went  to  live  in  the  school  or  in  barracks,  or  rathcTi 
they  slept  there  of  nights,  This  trait  is  particularly  proi* 
inent  in  Maya  and  Nahua  culture.  Among  the  Pueblo; 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  kiva  or  ceremonial  chamber  was 
sleeping  place  of  males  and  a  similar  practice  is  found  I 
parts  of  California  and  northward. 

Outside  of  these  regions,  nothing  like  a  school  appeafl 
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but  here  and  there  seem  to  have  been  some  kind  of  dis- 
ciplinary officials,  as  for  example  the  men  who  superintended 
the  morning  baths  of  boys  in  the  bison  area.  Chastising 
the  young  seems  to  have  been  practised  in  the  centers  of 
higher  culture,  but  outside  of  these  limits  was  practically 
unknown.  Exceptions  must  be  made,  however,  of  cere- 
monial whippings  in  southeastern  United  States  and  the 
Amazon  country.  In  short,  the  same  principle  applied  to 
control  of  the  young  as  to  adults,  viz.,  admonition  and  ridi- 
cule. White  people  living  with  American  natives  are  re- 
peatedly astonished  at  their  extreme  sensitiveness  to  dis- 
approval and  ridicule.  In  fact,  the  whole  control  of  the 
local  group  in  aboriginal  days  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
by  admonition  and  mild  ridicule  instead  of  by  force  and 
punishment.  While  the  necessities  of  the  case  modified  this 
in  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  still  note  that  one  prominent  fea- 
ture of  Nahua  life  was  the  elaboration  of  the  moral  lec- 
ture," In  the  Pueblo  region  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  chiefs 
and  head  men  were  piven  to  daily  moral  lectures,  and  while 
the  custom  did  not  appear  so  frequently  elsewhere,  it  was 
still  in  evidence.  Perhaps  we  are  again  dealing  with  a  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  New  World  society. 

In  this  connection  some  note  may  be  taken  of  the  ideals 
that  were  held  up  to  the  young  in  these  lectures,  particularly 
for  boys.  The  Nahua  put  great  emphasis  upon  the  art  of 
war,  the  taking  of  prisoners,  and  even  of  scalps.'"  They 
maintained  a  series  of  graded  war  honors  in  the  form  of 
paint,  styles  of  hair-cut.  and  finally,  eagle  feathers.  Such 
ideals  and  customs  were  also  prominent  in  all  the  outlying 
regions  of  lower  culture,  but  particularly  close  parallels 
are  observable  in  the  Indians  of  our  western  plains.  Yet 
in  the  matter  of  tribal  ideals  we  are  lamentably  weak  in 
data  and  can  at  best  only  infer  their  character  and  content 
from  mythology  and  other  secondary  sources.  Scarcely 
anyone  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  record  the  homely  re- 
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marks  and  conversations  of  elderly  natives  on  what  one 
ought  to  strive  for  in  life.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that 
it  is  to  these  ideals  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  tbe 
forces  that  make  native  cultures  what  they  are,  deep  hidden 
undercurrents,  as  it  were,  not  unlike  the  subconscious  m 
one's  individual  mental  life. 
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Formal  ceremonialism,  or  ritualism,  was  developed  to  an 
musual  degree  in  the  New  World.  The  high  poetic  feei- 
ng of  the  natives  and  their  fondness  for  symbolism  is 
Irikingly  reflected  in  their  tribal  mythologies.  This  also 
inds  expression  in  formal  and  ritualistic  procedures,  usually 
n  connection  with  songs.  However,  before  entering  into 
^neralizations  on  American  ritualism  we  must  review  some 
>f  its  typical  forms. 

In  the  regions  of  higher  culture  we  find  the  political  or- 
[anization  closely  paralleled  by  a  priestly  hierarchy.  Thus, 
n  Peru,  the  priest  of  the  sun  at  Cuzco, -a-near  relative  of 
he  ruler,  was  the  head-of  the  religious  system,  and  for 
ach  province  another  member  of  the  family  served  as  a 
ub-priest.  Under  each  of  the  latter  was  a  complex  of 
irieslly  offices  and  functions.  _The_ruler  himself  was  a 
acred  person  not  to  betoftlced  upon  by  common  men.  The 
upreme  power  was  conceived  as  rpiling  in  a  ;7nllurf  hpfii. 
ommonly  passing  under  the  name,  Viracocha.  though  a 
lumber  of  other  names  appear  in  the  literature  "bf  the  sub- 
ect,  with  somewhat  contradictory  attributes,  seemingly  due 
)  original  differences  between  the  older  creator  gods  for 
le  several  localities,  differences  which  the  Inca  conquest 
auld  not  entirely  eradicate.  The  true  Viracocha  seems  to 
ave  been  a  white  man  with  a  long  gray  beard,  whose  acts 
nd  disappearance  have  a  curious  resemblance  to  those  of 
imilar  characters  in  the  mythologies  of  the  wilder  peoples 
1  continents.    That  Viracocha  was  a  highly  personal 
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and  spiritual  being  is  shown  by  one  of  the  Inca  prayei* 
to  him  as  translated  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,* 

Next  in  rank  to  Viracocha  were  the  heavenly  bodies  ot 
which  the  sun  was  the  most  significant.  The  moon, 
earth  (All-Mother),  and  on  the  coast,  the  sea  (Molhei 
Sea),  were  also  of  great  importance.  As  a  rule,  temple* 
and  priests  were  for  these  gods  only  and  not  for  Viracocha, 
the  creator  of  culture.  Sacrifices  and  gifts  were  likewise 
to  them  and  not  to  the  latter.  Below  these  gods  stood  in- 
numerable objects  invested  with  liuaca,  a  term  difficult  ia 
define,  but  seemingly  equivalent  to  wakan  and  niamtou,  as 
used  by  the  wilder  tribes  of  North  America,  All  these  ob- 
jects, or  huaca,  were  the  places  of  sacrifice  and  observancQ 
for  which  priests  were  detailed. 

From  what  we  know  of  Chibcha,  Maya,  and  Nahua  r 
ligions,  this  outline  of  Inca  beliefs  will  serve  as  the  type. 
Each  had  its  creator,  then  the  heavenly  bodies  to  whidl 
sacrifices  were  made,  and  lastly  a  long  array  of  fetish-H 
objects  invested  with  some  holy  quality.  Throughout,  th( 
political  functions  of  the  rulers  were  so  closely  intertwined 
with  the  priestly  functions,  that  a  strict  separation  of  theB 
is  quite  impossible.  Thus,  the  Maya  system  provided  l 
religious  program  for  each  day  in  the  year,  or  a  completq 
cycle  of  never-ending  services.  The  great  Maya  calendal 
is  essentially  the  r«ccLrded_Qrflerjif_lhese  ceremonies,  rathei 
than  a  dating  device,  the  day  being  named  after  the  god  t 
be  recognized  in  its  particular  form  of  worship.  That  a 
analogous  calendar  existed  in  Peru  is  most  cettain,  bl 
seems  lost  beyond  recovery. 

The  present  status  of  our  subject  makes  it  difficult  to  trulj 
characterize  the  ceremonia!_paUems  for  these  four  grea 
centers,  tut  certain  "stnliing  features  may  be  noted.  TI* 
Maya  and  Nahua  are  notorious  for  the  extent  of  the! 
hunian  sacrifice  systems.  One  common  form  of  such  s 
fice  was  to  bind  the  victim  to  a  frame  or  pole  and  shot 
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^ium  full  of  darts.     This  was  a  custom  in  Colombia  also. 

. For  Peru  there  is  conflicting  evidence,  the  Inca  being  cred- 

E^ited  witli  prohibiting  the  practice  by  some  authorities,  but 
fc  it  is  clear  that  the  custom  did  prevail  at  one  time.  We 
fc_  may  infer,  therefore,  that  such  sacrifices  were  fundamental 
K^  traits  among  the  many  small  social  groups  from  which  these 
^  great  military  empires  were  built  up.  Human  sacrifice, 
k  however,  appears  but  as  an  exceptional  element  in  a  larger 
^  complex,  for  from  Mexico  to  Chile  throughout,  there  was 
b  a  daily  round  of  sacrifices  of  aniiaalsr  bints,  fiuitsr  aiid"1li^  ^ 
animate  objects. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  how  the  great  historic 
cultures  grew  up  around  lakes  or  water  holes  which  in 
conseciuence  came  to  be  sacrificial  shrines.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  these  are  Guatovita  and  Titicaca  in  South  America. 
Among  other  ceremonial  features  of  comparative  interest 
are  the  conception  of  a  "maize  mother,"  the  snake  cults,  the 
foot  races,  and  the  new-fire  ceremonies.  Of  great  festivals 
we  have  in  Peru  the  June  sun  ceremony  and  in  August  that 
for  driving  out  disease. 

For  the  other  parts  of  South  America,  we  have  but  meager 
information.  One  striking  feature  in  the  Amazon  region 
is  the  talwo  against  women,  who  are  not  permitted  to  take 
part  or  even  to  see  the  objects  used  in  important  ceremonies. 
Thus,  it  is  stated  that  all  women  of  the  Uaupes  tribe  who 
happen  to  see'  the  leading  mask  in  their  tribal  ceremony 
must  be  executed,  as  required  by  the  ritual.  This  masked 
ritualistic  procedure  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of 
Brazil  and  has  some  curious  analogies  to  a  Pacific  Island 
ceremony.  This  is  also  the  land  of  the  couvade,  that  curi- 
ous procedure  in  which  the  father  is  put  to  bed  at  the 
birth  of  a  child,  which  has  received  undue  attention  in 
sociological  literature.'  The  other  most  universal  ritualistic 
idea  is  that  of  the  ceremonial  whipping,  usually  a  part  of  the 
puberty  ceremony  for  both  girls  .and  boys,  but  also  found 
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in  certain  public  dances  of  adults.  Agricultural  rituals  are 
also  in  evidence,  the  two  most  distinctive  being  the  mania 
and  the  pineapple  harvests. 

Turning  now  to  North  America,  we  find  a  new-fire  cere- 
mony among  the  Mexicans,  but  here  it  occurs  every  fi/ty- 
two  years,  on  the  day  marking  the  completion  of  the  calen- 
dar cycle.  Again,  every  eight  years  the  Atamalqualiitli 
ceremony  was  performed,  a  kind  of  fasting  obser\'ance.  Init 
also  the  occasion  when  a  peculiar  cult,  called  Mazateca, 
danced  about  with  live  frogs  and  snakes  in  their  mouths, 
somewhat  like  the  Hopi  of  Arizona.  In  addition,  each 
month  and  day  of  the  year  had  its  more  or  less  elaborate 
ceremonies,  but  to  outline  the  whole  gamut  of  Mexican  and 
Maya  gods  would  take  us  too  far  afield.  Joyce  '  believes 
that  the  bewildering  mulliplicity  of  Mexican  gods  is  in 
part  due  to  the  Aztec  having  assimilated  the  respeai« 
religious  systems  of  conquered  cities;  yet  the  Maya  seem 
almost  equally  complex  in  their  supernatural  hierarchy. 
In  both  the  Aztec  and  Maya  systems  there  was  a  powerful 
god  with  a  beard,  resembling  Viracocha  of  Peru,  who  was 
also  the  creator,  but  of  very  high  rank;  he  was  the  sun 
and  the  god  of  thunder  and  rain.  Particularly  prominent 
were  the  star  gods,  of  whom  Venus  seems  to  have  been  tlie 
most  adored. 

Just  north  of  the  Aztec  are  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  south- 
western United  States  who  have  preserved  the  greater  pari 
of  their  prehistoric  religious  culture  even  down  to  this  day 
and  time.  Hence,  among  these  eminently  conservative  vil- 
lages we  may  look  for  hints  as  to  what  formerly  underlay 
the  systematized  religious  cultures  further  south.  Thus, 
the  Hopi.  who  seem  to  be  typical,  have  a  large  number  of 
definite  priestly  organizations,  each  of  which  administers 
special  and  distinct  rituals.  To  one  is  assigned  astronomical 
observations  and  the  keeping  of  the  calendar,  another  is 
charged  with  snake  worship,  etc.     The  appearance  of  the 
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ids,  the  rain,  maize  planting,  in  short,  the  whole  round 
r^  daily  life  is  accompanied  by  ritualistic  procedures,  each 
I  ptmp  of  priests  performing  its  part  at  the  appointed  time. 
^H^le  essentially  magical,  these  rituals  contain  a  large 
•toiount  of  practical  knowledge  as  to  the  care  of  seed,  time 
>Uid  place  of  planting,  etc.  The  supernatural  hierarchy  is 
KtHnposed  of  numerous  gods  among  which  are  the  sun,  the 
l|^dess  of  all  hardness,  the  spider  goddess,  the  horned 
kerpent,  the  thunder,  and  the  four  world  quarters.  For- 
j^rly,  some  forms  of  human  sacrifice  seem  lo  have  been 
practised  among  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  and  even  in  very 
Wcent  times  certain  newly-born  were  fed  to  sacred  snakes. 
rhe  ceremonial  footrace  is  also  found,  and  even  the  kindling 
tf  new  fire. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  maize-raising  tribes  of  central  and 
•astern  United  States,  we  note  certain  similarities  in  the 
ritualistic  procedures.  Thus,  the  Pawnee  had  a  human  sac- 
rifice and  a  whole  yearly  cycle  of  ceremonies  centering 
tround  the  cultivation  of  maize.  On  the  lower  Mississippi 
iverc  temples  to  the  sun  to  whom  the  rulers  bore  a  relation 
aot  unlike  that  of  the  Inca.*  Even  the  South  American 
>ractice  of  bearing  the  ruler  in  a  litter  was  also  found 
lere.  The  widespread  use  of  the  "black  drink,"  a  purify- 
ing emetic,  also  reminds  one  of  Pueblo  practices.  Finally, 
certain  special  maize  ceremonies  are  found  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  maize  culture,  though  the  farther  we  get 
from  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  weaker  these  become. 

Among  the  Central  Algonkin  tribes  of  the  Great  T.akes 
we  have  another  ritualistic  form  in  the  sense  that  it  does 
Inot  pertain  to  agriculture  or  to  a  yearly  cycle.  Its  most 
Icomplete  expression  seems  to  be  the  Mlde  ritual  which  con- 
Jcems  itself  with  the  spiritual  relations  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  powers  above.°  The  spectacular  public  per- 
[f  pretending  to  pass,  or  "shoot"  a  shell  into  the 
ie  best  known  objective  feature  of  this  ceremony. 
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Important  parts  of  the  ritual  are  recorded  on  bark  tables 
so  that  we  see  here  also  the  beginnings  of  written  recordij 

In  the  Plains  area,  beyond  the  encroachments  of  mail 
culture,  we  have  the  sun  dance  festival  which  seems  to  hai 
been  the  occasion   for  the   fulfilling  of  conventional 
made  during  the  preceding  year,  but  we  also  have  a  cOD*j 
siderable  development  of  the  ceremonial  pipe  ritual,  sh; 
with  certain  contiguous  tribes  to  the  east.     In  Calif< 
ritualistic  performance  is  very  inconspicuous,  which  in 
trasl  to  what  is  observed  elsewhere  presents  this  culture 
one  of  very  little  interest  here. 

The  only  other  part  of  North  America  where  ritualism^ 
prominent  is  among  the  Pacific  Coast  tribes  of  Canada 
southern  Alaska.  Here,  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere. 
social  group,  clan  or  gens,  is  the  keeper  of  speciflLtjtuals  ai 
is  wholly  responsible  for  the  ceremonies  based  upon  the 
same.  One  idea,  or  pattern,  seems  to  dominate  these  rituals, 
MS.,  the  paying  of  proper  homage  to  one's  supernatural  dan 
ancestors.  In  fact,  the  ritualistic  ceremonies  of  the  wh(^. 
salmoQjJea  are  little  more  than  staged  demonstrations  of' 
tffeclan,  or  family,  origin  myth.  The  princTpal  features  of 
these  "ritualistic  plays"  are  the  impersonations  of  the  ani- 
mal-like monsters  who  are  the  true  heroes  of  the  myths. 
For  this  very  elaborate  masks  are  prepared,  some  of  which 
have  movable  eyes,  ears,  or  jaws,  as  the  case  may  require.' 
Collections  of  these  masks  are  to  be  found  in  our  large 
museums,  where  they  stand  as  objective  data  as  to  what 
the  native  conceives  his  gods  to  be  like.  Masks  are  used 
elsewhere,  even  among  the  Aztec  and  Inca.  but  among  the 
wilder  tribes  are  not  highly  developed  as  here  on  the  coast 
of  the  salmon  area. 

The  whole  subject  of  ritualism  in  the  New  World  is  too 
complicated  to  give  an  adequate  view  of  it  in  a  single 
chanter.  Yet,  from  even  this  superficial  sketch  it  appears 
that  the  phenomenon  is  strongest  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  or 
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gions  of  highest  culture,  and  that  as  we  go  outward 
h  continents  from  these  centers,  ritualism  becomes  less 
"id  less  conspicuous.  If  we  consider  the  United  States 
'  id  Canada  only,  it  appears  strongest  in  the  centers  of  clan 
^  rganization.  Another  general  characteristic  of  New  World 
*  -itualism  is  thai  wherever  it  appears,  these  rituals  are  the 
*"^jrniaIiHed  narratives  of  an  assumed  supernatural,  or  spirit 
^  -revelation,  from  the  gods.  The  tracing  out  of  the  distribu- 
'  'Ton  of  these  rituals  over  the  several  areas  of  the  New  World 
^>3  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
■  f  our  subject  and  promises  to  reveal  in  the  most  satisfac- 

■  way  the  earlier  historical  contacts  of  the  various  exist- 
ribes, 
nder  the  head  of  Social  Grouping  we  enumerated  the 
cnost  striking  totemic  features  associated  with  clans  and 
gentes,  but  the  totemic  complex  is  also  intimately  bound  up 
*ith  the  very  fundamental  trait  of  individual  guardians, 
k  This  trait  is  particularly  strong  among  the  bison  hunters 
tbut  far  from  infrequent  elsewhere.  It  is  usually  one  of  the 
<:quipmenls  of  a  warrior  which  youths  acquire  by  fasting 
and  spiritual  endeavors.  The  procedure  usually  takes  this 
form:  if  a  youth  does  not  have  a  dream  or  vision  which 
his  superiors  regard  as  supernatural,  he  is  instructed  and 
prepared  for  the  inducing  of  such  an  experience  and  left 
in  a  lonely  place  to  fast  and  pray,  day  and  night.  If  a 
spirit  appears,  it  is  usually  in  animal  form  and  that  animal 
becomes  in  a  sense  the  individual  guardian  of  the  suppli- 
cant. This  guardian  is.  however,  conceived  of  as  a  spirit 
and  not  merely  as  a  bear,  eagle,  wolf,  etc.,  which  are  after 
all.  but  the  objective  links  between  the  individual  and  the 
source  of  spiritual  power.  A  very  considerable  number  of 
objects  in  our  museum  collections  are  the  material  bonds 
between   warriors  and  these  personal  guardians,   usually 
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classed  under  the  technical  name  of  medicine  objects,  c 
charms.  Particularly  among  the  tribes  of  the  Mississipi 
Valley,  these  often  form  small  bundles  witli  short  rilual 
and  in  some  cases  we  find  these  accompanied  by  series  a 
larger  and  more  complex  bundles  often  rising  to  the  le» 
of  tribal  ceremonies.  The  Pawnee,  for  example,  have 
hierarchy  of  these  bundles  extending  from  the  tribe  tiowi 
to  family  groups.  The  center  for  this  special  bundle  i 
velopment  seems  to  be  about  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  Cento 
Aigonkin  sphere  of  influence,  but  it  has  its  analogies  i 
the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  the  Pueblo; 
Rio  Grande.  Further,  we  note  that  certain  .^ztec  legend 
mention  two  bundles  miraculously  handed  down  to  d 
people  in  the  days  of  their  tribal  migrations.  Each  of  tl 
two  main  divisions  of  the  Aztec  took  one  of  these  bundU 
for  its  chief  guidance.  As  to  the  contents  of  these  bundla 
we  are  not  fully  enlightened,  but  one  contained  a  crysU 
of  some  kind  and  the  other  a  set  of  fire  sticks,  remindin 
us  of  Pawnee  bundles.  We  must  suspect,  therefore,  iha 
the  ritualistic  bundle  is  an  old  and  fundamental  develop 
ment  in  North  American  culture,  and  that  it  is  based  upfl 
the  much  less  specialized  and  more  widely  distributed  CO 
cept  of  the  individual  guardian. 

In  the  extended  discussions  of  totemism  by  Frazer'  at 
others  this  generalized  concept  of  the  relation  between  ti 
New  World  native  and  his  animal-like  guardians  is  elevat* 
to   the   plane  of  an   explanatory   theory,   often   called  I 
"American  theory  of  totemic  origin."    However,  the  lef 
ing  American  students  of  the  subject  are  disposed  to  reg 
this  theory  as  accounting   for   facts  peculiar  to  the  Nc 
World  totemic  systems  rather  than  as  universal  in  3] 
cation,      Even  in  the   New   World,   exceptions   have  I 
cited  to  show  that  similar  totemic  complexes  seem  to  hai 
had  very  different  histories  and  so  have  superficial  sill 
larity.     Facts  of  this  tenor  have  led  to  the  interpretatio 
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Llhat  the  phenomenon  of  totemism  is  little  more  than  the 
.incidental  association  between  individuals  or  kinship  groups 
lUd  animal-like  guardians,  exogamous  or  analogous  restric- 
ktioiis  to  marriage,  ceremonial  privileges,  etc.  The  concep- 
iion  is  that  in  this  manner  were  accidentally  formed  tribal 

lomplexes  of  varying  content  which  we  class  together  under 
■  ike  name  totemism  because  they  have  some  elements  in 

KMnmon.     Like  the  other  culture  traits  we  have  discussed, 

licse  complexes  show  a  geographical  grouping  and  so  fall 

nto  more  or  less  localized  types. 

SHAMANISM 

The  medicineman,  or  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  the 
ihaman,  occupies  a  large  place  in  our  literature.  Some 
irriters  •  give  this  functionary  the  chief  place  in  all  religious 
md  ceremonial  activities,  thus  making  shamanism  synony- 
nous  with  religion.  While  it  is  conceivable  that  shamanism 
lan  be  so  defined  as  to  include  all  religion,  we  must  not 
werlook  the  fact  that  the  medicineman  of  the  New  World 
is  not  the  priest.  A  large  number  of  tribes  have  distinct 
names  for  each  and  ihelr  cultures  give  them  distinct  and 
sometimes  antagonistic  functions.  It  is  the  shaman  rather 
than  the  priest  who  is  called  upon  to  treat  the  sick,  to  fore- 
tell the  future,  etc.  The  priest  is  essentially  the  keeper  and 
demonstrator  of  rituals,  his  right  to  do  so  arisiug  chiefly 
from  his  mere  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  the  native  con- 
ception of  the  shaman  is  one  who  works  directly  by  virtue 
of  some  extra-human  power.  Conserjuently,  it  is  the  shaman 
who  goes  into  trances  and  mystifies  by  jugglery,  not  the 
priest 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  appears  when  we  con- 
sider its  wide  distribution.  For  the  three  great  centers  of 
higher  culture,  Inca,  Chibcha,  and  Maya-Nahua,  we  have 

Ci  than  for  some  of  the  wilder  peoples,  but 
ailable  reveal  a  distinction  between  the  two. 
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The  priests  of  these  cultures  were  organized,  as  we  have 
noted,  in  a  manner  comparable  to  and  complementary  lo 
the  political  scheme,  but  the  shaman  class  appears  as  un- 
organized and  in  some  cases  is  described  as  itinerant.  In 
Peru,  they  were  sometimes  given  a  room  in  the  outer  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  where  those  who  so  desired  could  con- 
sult them.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Laku 
region,  we  have  fewer  organized  cultures,  but  among  the 
Pawnee  and  Ojibway,  for  example,  the  distinction  ii 
sharply  made,  as  also  appears  to  be  the  case  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  the  great  plateau  region,  we  find  among  the 
Shoshoni  a  less  formalized,  but  still  perceptible  distinction, 
while  among  the  Navajo  and  Apache  of  the  south,  the  line 
is  again  sharply  drawn.  In  central  California,  the  distinc- 
tion vanishes,  but  appears  in  the  mixed  cultures  of  the  north 
and  south.  Again,  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  the  priest  and 
the  shaman  are  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  Eskimo  angakok  to  be 
both  the  shaman  and  the  priest.  In  the  great  Dene  area  of 
Canada,  practically  the  same  condition  holds  as  for  the 
Eskimo  and  an  analogous  one  for  some  of  the  Cree.  Turn- 
ing back  to  South  America,  we  meet  with  the  undifferen- 
tiated priest  in  the  Amazon  country  under  the  names,  p^t, 
paye,  kenainia,  etc.  For  each  group  there  is  usually  one 
such  who  performs  all  priestly  and  shamanistic  functions. 
~  Supplementary  to  our  previous  discussion  of  rituals  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  differentiation  of  the  priest  from  the 
shaman  occurs  wherever  ritualism  is  highly  developed. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  always  draw  a  definite  line 
between  priestly  and  shamanistic  activities,  the  rule  is  for ' 
all  tribes  having  well-formed  rituals  themselves  clearly  to 
differentiate  two  sets  of  individuals,  priests  and  shamans 
We  cannot  therefore  ignore  this  fact  in  our  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  shaman  Is  usually  the  doctor. 
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proQbeW  uiiU  TCer.  In  native  theory,  he  gets  his  powers  not 
by  training,  but  by  direct  transmission  from  some  extra- 
human  source.  He  is  credited  with  the  ability  to  perform 
extraordinary  feats  which  we  call  jugglery.  Some  of  these 
tricks  fall  into  type  classes  with  continuous  geographical 
distributions.  Thus,  among  the  Ojibway  and  other  Cen- 
tral Algonkin  tribes,  we  find  a  form  of  the  rope-lying  trick 
which  extends  northward  among  some  of  the  Dene  to  the 
Eskimo.  Centering  among  the  Siouan  tribes  of  the  bison 
area,  we  find  the  handling  nf_^rf  a^i[\^\  \\^p  p1iinp;in{i;-^f  the 
hand  into  boiling  water.  Forms  of  the  sword-swallowing 
trick  were  found  among  the  eastern  tribes  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  and  on  into  the  Pueblo  area  of  the  Southwest. 
In  the  Amazon  country,  the  special  feature  is  a  kind  of  ven- 
triloquism in  which  animals  and  men  carry  on  conversa- 
tions with  the  shaman  in  almost  the  same  fashion  as  the 
jesako  of  the  Central  Algonkin,'"  A  plant-growing  trick 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Hindu  fakir  was  found  among 
the  Navajo,  Pawnee,"  and  a  few  neighboring  tribes.  Other 
distributions  could  be  cited,  but  we  have  gone  far  enough 
to  reveal  the  geographical  character  of  the  phenomenon. 

When  a  shaman  undertakes  to  treat  the  sick,  he  frequently 
pretends  to  suck  out  the  cause  of  disease  through  a  tube. 
This  trick  has  been  reported  from  the  whole  of  the  New 
World  except  probably  the  region  of  highest  cuUure  and 
the  Eskimo,"  The  use  of  a  calabash  rattle  is  also  found 
tfiroughout  the  Amazon  area,  the  whole  of  the  Pueblo  and 
tHSon  areas,  though  in  the  latter  the  bulb  is  often  fashioned 
o£  rawhide.  This  distribution  also  extends  up  through  the 
mbia  River  Bastn  into  the  North  Pacific  Coast  where 
i  are  made  of  wood,  but  still  of  the  same  essential 

Though  the  individualism  of  the  shaman  is  apparent, 
tliere  does  appear  a  tendency  for  the  formation  of  cults, 
the  best  examples  of  which  are  the  wabano  and  jesako  cults 
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of  the  Central  Algonkin,  the  heyoka  of  the  Siouan  tribes, 
and  the  animal  lodges  of  the  Caddoan."  In  nearly  every 
case,  these  take  Oie  form  of  a  group  of  followers  with  a 
single  leader,  each  group  specializing  in  certain  devices  and 
tricks. 

As  we  have  noted,  these  tricks  are  not  strictly  confined  to 
shamanism,  but  occasionally  occur  in  priestly  organizaiions. 
One  of  the  best  known  examples  is  found  in  the  Hopi  snake 
and  antelope  society,  whose  members  perform  tricks  with 
rattlesnakes;  among  others  are  the  shell -shooting  feat  of 
the  Central  Algonkin  midewin,  and  the  dog-eating  of  the 
Nootka  cannibal  society.  These  tricks  are.  however,  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  respective  rituals  and  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  public  part  of  the  ceremonies. 

In  literature  the  term  shamanism  specifically  applies  to 
the  religious  culture  of  Siberia.  There  we  find  a  compli- 
cated conception  of  seventeen  or  more  worlds  in  one  of 
which  human  beings  reside.  Communication  between  these 
worlds  can  be  made  only  through  shamans  conversing  with 
the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  typical  shamanistic  feats  in 
Siberia  are  states  of  ecstasy,  trembling,  sweating,  contor- 
tions, ravings,  fits.  etc.  The  shaman  of  the  New  World  also 
manifests  many  of  these  reactions,  particularly  in  those 
regions  where  there  are  no  separate  priests.  The  trances 
and  ravings  of  the  Eskimo  angakok  and  the  Tlingit  doctor 
have  an  intensity  comparable  to  those  of  the  Siberian 
shaman,  apparently  much  more  so  than  have  the  mclhodi 
of  the  page  in  the  Amazon  country.  Yet,  these  abnorma! 
psychic  activities  are  to  some  degree  the  stock  in  trade  ol 
all  shamans,  only  that  when  ritualism  rises,  they  become 
relatively  less  important. 

Turning  now  to  the  priesthood,  we  find  it  most  character- 
istic of  the  Inca,  Chibcha,  and  Maya-Nahua  centers.  The 
priestcraft  of  the  Maya,  for  example,  illustrates  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  ritualism  where  each  day  and  night 
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in  the  yearly  cycle  had  its  required  rituals.  Of  tlie  inter- 
Tiediate  tribes,  we  may  cite  the  Pueblo  of  the  north  with 
iheir  far  less  elaborate, 'but  yet  complete,  yearly  round  of 
:ereniony  and  on  the  south  the  Araucans  of  Chile  who  make 
sacrificial  offerings  at  every  turn.  The  tribes  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  had  also  a  ceremonial  cycle  and  maintained  rude 
temples  as  did  also  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  But 
us  wc  move  outward  in  both  continents  from  these  centers, 
Ehe  rituals  quickly  shrink  to  a  small  residue,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  they  are  to  a  degree 
recarrent.  In  view  of  all  this,  one  cannot  escape  the  con- 
triction  that  the  existence  of  the  great  Inca  and  Maya  centers 
af  priestcraft  is  responsible  for  many  specific  features  of 
New  World  ritualism.  In  these  centers,  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  priests  was  the  making  of  sacrifices.  In- 
numerable birds,  rabbits,  fruits,  and  even  leaves  of  plants 
*ere  ofTered  up  from  day  to  day  in  one  ceaseless  round. 
rhe  occasional  human  sacrifice  was  but  an  incident  in  an 
Jtherwise  steady  flow  of  sacrificial  blood.  This,  like  other 
tspects  of  ritualism,  rapidly  shrinks  as  we  move  outward 
nit,  far  up  among  the  Pawnee,  we  find  offerings  of  animal 
ind  human  blood  and  likewise  among  the  Araucan  and 
rther  Chaco  tribes  of  the  south.  The  Maya  and  Nahua 
)riests  offered  their  own  blood  upon  blades  of  grass  and  also 
far  up  in  the  bison  area  devotees  cut  off  bits  of  flesh  or  even 
ingers  to  offer  the  sun  and  again  the  e.xtinct  Charrua  of 
he  Chaco  are  said  to  have  offered  up  fingers  in  much 
he  same-  way. 

What  we  have  then  is  a  great  center  of  rank  growth  in 
iricstcraft  with  a  ponderous  system  of  blood  sacrifice,  the 
nfluence  of  which  wanes  as  we  move  outward.  The  fact 
hat  the  shaman  lagged  behind  and  shared  but  little  in  this 
;Iaboration  would  seem  further  basis  for  the  assumption 
hat  the  chief  formative  factors  in  priestcraft  and  ritualism 
ire  not  found  in  shamanism.     The  shaman  gets  his  powe; 
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by  an  extraordinary  experience.  He  usually  seeks  it  in 
fasting  and  prayer;  whence,  if  his  tortured  nervous  sys- 
tem bring  the  desired  illusion,  he  goes  out  among  his  fel- 
lows with  the  faith  and  confidence  that  convinces.  While 
he  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  his  fellow  shamans,  such 
learning  is  quite  secondary  and  dispensable.  The  priest, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  also  fast  and  be  fired  with  faith  and 
zeal,  but  this  is  secondary  to  him,  for  he  must  master  with 
infinite  detail  the  arbitrary  forms  of  rituals.  In  last  analy- 
sis, the  priest  must  be  a  man  of  intellect;  the  shaman  may 
be  a  veritable  idiot. 

THE  PERSONAL  RELATION  IN  RITUALISM 

While  many  anthropologists  object  to  the  view  that  ai! 
New  World  religion  springs  from  the  conceived  relation 
between  the  shaman  and  the  source  of  his  power,  it  may 
be  conceded  that  an  analogous  relation  does  hold  for  the 
masses.  Thus,  among  many  tribes,  it  is  not  merely  the 
shaman  who  goes  out  to  fast  and  pray,  but  practically  every 
individual,  at  least  once  in  his  life,  such  a  procedure  being 
one  of  the  essential  equipments  of  youth  for  the  duties  of 
life,  as  noted  under  our  discussion  of  the  individual  guard- 
ian. This  trait  is  prominent  among  the  more  warlike  tribes 
of  the  bison  area,  the  eastern  maize  area,  and  the  guanaco 
area  of  South  America,  in  all  of  which  one  of  the  primary 
equipments  of  the  would-be  warrior  is  to  secure  a  personal 
guardian  spirit,  or  power.  Under  the  tutelage  of  a  shaman 
he  fasts,  prays,  or  tortures  himself  as  his  tribal  convention 
mav  demand,  until  he  either  has  a  visitation  or  gives  up 
in  despair.  The  attending  shaman  usually  assists  in  for- 
malizing a  kind  of  personal  rite  which  remains  a  more  or 
less  secret  individual  formula.  In  most  cases,  it  is  in  ani- 
mal form  that  the  visitation  comes,  a  speaking  and  other- 
wise human  animal,  which  belief  is  no  doubt  intimately 
related  to  the  great  prevalence  of  animal  tales  in  New 
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"Id  mjihology.     In  ihis  meeting,  some  specific  protec- 
tion is  promised  tlie  penitent  for  the  remainder  of  his  hfe. 
^  A  man  may  repeat  these  fasts  and  uUimately  secure  a  great 
■=  variety  of  such  guardians  and  eventually  be  recognized  as  a 
^  shaman,  though  one  usually  becomes  a  shaman  by  virtue 
'  -  of  some  one  remarkable  experience.     This  personal  rela- 
P-  tion  of  an  individual  to  his  mentor  is  the  fundamental  con- 
•  cept  in  New  World  religion  and  ritualistic  procedure.     In 
It    fact,  where  rituals  have  been  carefully  studied,  we  find 
B  their  reported  origins  to  have  been  in  the  unusual  experience 
of   a  single   individual;  hence,   we  can   safely  say   that  a 
typical  New  World  ceremony  is  the  performing  of  a  ritual 
demonstrating  this  initial  experience  and  that  the  concept 
of  the  individual  guardian  underlies  the  whole.    While  the 
ideal  thing  would  be  to  close  this  discussion  with  the  presen- 
tation of  a  type  ritual,  the  limitations  of  space  forbid.    The 
reader  may,  however,  be  referred  to  Dorsey's  "Arapaho  Sun 
Dance,"  '*  Hoffman's  "Midewiwin  or  'Grand  Medicine  So- 
ciety' of  the  Ojibway,"  "  or  the  author's  "Ceremonial  Bun- 
dles of  the  Blackfoot  Indians."  "    These  will  give  examples 
tvpical  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  when  suffi- 
ciently generalized,  will  be  representative  of  the  whole  oi 
the  New  World,  tentatively,  however,  since  our  data  from 
the  southern  continent  are  meager. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
MYTHOLOGY 

Under  the  general  name  of  folkiore,  we  have  a  more  or 
less  distinct  department  of  inquiry,  with  its  own  particular 
societies  and  journals  whose  supporters  consider  the  whole 
unwritten  literature  of  the  earth  as  their  province,  wliclher 
it  pertains  to  primitive  groups  or  to  the  most  advanced  na- 
tions. However,  in  our  country,  the  .American  Folk-Lore 
Society  has  given  its  attention  almost  wholly  to  the  myth- 
ology of  the  aborigines.  Every  such  tribe,  so  far  exam- 
ined, has  been  found  to  possess  two  kinds  of  tales,  those 
referring  to  a  previous  order  of  events,  and  those  having 
to  do  with  the  present.  The  latter  take  the  form  of  anec- 
dotes, hero  tales,  etc.,  and,  regardless  of  the  many  ficti- 
tious elements  they  contain,  have  the  form  of  narratives' 
of  real  events.  The  former  deal  with  a  period  in  whiA 
the  world  was  taking  shape  and  the  present  order  of  thingi 
evolving.  While  it  may  be  true  that  a  tribe  will  regard  one 
of  these  two  classes  of  tales  as  worthy  of  belief  as  the  other, 
they  yet  recognize  them  as  different.  In  this  volume  v 
shall  designate  as  mj-ths  all  tales  that  deal  with  this  myth- 
ical pre-world,  or  that  partake  of  the  mythical  style. 

In  the  first  place,  the  myths  of  the  world  embody  one 
universal  feature:  namely,  that  the  animals  and  heavenly 
bodies  are  endowed  with  human  qualities  and  associate  witll 
man  indiscriminately.  One  can  scarcely  find  a  well-devel' 
oped  tale  in  which  animals,  heavenly  bodies,  or  both,  to- 
gether, do  not  play  the  part  of  human  beings.  Anotha 
peculiarity  is  that  but  rarely  do  any  of  these  tales  conw 
a  moral  or  even  pretend  to  exemphiy  worthy  ideals.    1 
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fact,  we  often  find  the  standard  of  ethics  and  morals  of 
the  tales  much  at  variance  with  the  tribe  of  the  narrator. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  tales  frequently  profess  to  convey 
iniormation  as  to  the  origins  of  specific  features  in  the 
modern  world.  Thus,  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  is, 
in  some  cases,  explained  as  due  to  the  original  theft  of  day- 
light by  a  culture  hero,  who,  finding  himself  closely  pursued, 
casts  out  the  daylight  bit  by  bit.  Again,  the  markings  in 
the  bark  of  the  birch  trees  are  explained  on  the  ground  that 
once  a  culture  hero  in  anger  gashed  the  tree  with  his  knife. 
Yet,  if  we  take  native  myths  as  they  come,  such  explana- 
tions much  more  often  apply  to  peculiarities  of  the  heavens 
and  tlie  markings  upon  birds  and  animals  than  to  other 
classes  of  phenomena.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  initial 
creation  of  the  world  is  a  single  incident,  generally  disposed 
of  in  a  single  simple  narrative,  whereas  we  find  many  com- 
plex independent  talcs,  each  accounting  for  more  or  less 
trivial  animal  markings.  Waterman  '  has  discussed  this 
dififuse  explanatory  character  of  American  tales  under  the 
designation,  explanatory  element.  The  important  problem 
is  as  to  whether  these  tales  were  originally  composed  as 
theoretical  explanations  of  natural  phenomena  in  each  case, 
or  whether  the  explanatory  applications  were  mere  after- 
thoughts. Waterman's  investigation,  in  particular,  seems 
to  make  it  clear  that  in  the  New  World  such  explanations 
arc  quite  secondary  and  could  not  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  first  composer.  This  conclusion  is  reached  bv  a 
comparative  study  of  the  myths  for  many  tribes  and  is.  of 
course,  inferential. 

The  place  of  Ihe  heavenly  bodies  in  aboriginal  myth  has 
been  investigated  by  Ehrenreich,*  who  defended  a  theory 
which  states  that  most  of  the  plots  in  all  tales  were  but 
variations  of  a  single  theme  in  which  the  sun  and  moon 
were  the  leading  characters.  He  took  as  one  of  his  main 
factors  the  submitting  of  a  hero  to  various  kinds  of  tests. 


This  topic  also  has  been  made  the  subject  of  exhaustive  i* 
quiry  under  the  title  of  The  Test  Theme.'  Here,  again 
the  result  is  negative,  and  Ehrenreich's  theory  has  been  n 
tired  to  the  historical  cabinet. 

While  such  problems  are  of  great  interest,  their  solution 
are  contingent  upon  facts  of  distribution.  The  data  so  fa 
accumulated  enable  us  to  compare  the  mythologies  of  ti 
several  tribes  occupying  large  areas.  When  we  do  so,  ' 
find  certain  tales  in  common.  For  example,  take  the  stMj 
of  the  Dancing  Birds: — 

A  trickster  induces  a  number  of  birds  to  dance  around  him, 
their  eyes  closed.    The  penalty  for  opening  the  eyes  is  that  they 
become   red.     As  the  birds  dance,  the  trickster  wrings   Iheir  nt 
one  by  one.    One  of  ihe  dancers  grows  suspicious,  opens  his  eyet, 
gives  the  alarm.    The  rest  escape.* 

We  find  this  tale  among  most  Algonkin  and  Siouan  triixi 
and  a  few  of  their  neighbors.  Approximating  this  distribo 
lion  is  the  "Woman  who  Went  to  the  Sky,"  the  "Crane 
Bridge."  "Snaring  the  Sun,"  and  the  "Deserted  Children.' 
Thus,  we  have  what  seems  to  be  a  mythological  area  c 
which  a  number  of  distinct  tales  have  traveled. 

For  another  type  tale,  we  may  take  the  "Rolling  Rock,' 
which  is  found  among  the  Shoshoni  tribes  of  the  wester 
highlands,  and  among  some  of  their  immediate  neighboH 
Quite  similarly  distributed  are  the  "Burning  Cannibal, 
"Eye  Juggler."  "Ladder  of  Arrows,"  "Skin  Shifter," 
"Blind  Dupe."  These  have  one  further  peculiarity  in 
they  show  a  tendency  to  occur  on  the  North  Pacific  Coa! 
and  in  eastern  Siberia,  Thus  we  have,  in  contrast  to  t 
preceding,  a  western  mythological  area. 

Boas"  defines  another  area,  comprising  the  Nahua,  : 
of  the  Pueblo  tribes,  the  Caddoan  tribes  of  the  Mississip) 
Valley,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  in  which  we  find  myt 
recounting  successive  migrations. 
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Common  to  the  first  two  areas  and  extending  far  over 

t  the  Old  World,  is  the  "Magic  Flight,"  "Vaginal  Teeth," 

k  and  the  "Unfaithful  Wife."    The  former  talc  extends  into 

South  America,  making  it  one  of  the  most  widely  recurring 

themes. 

One  striking  trait  of  Mexico,  northwestern  South  Amer- 
f.  ic3,  eastern  Brazil,  and  southeastern  United  States,  is  that 
we  find  many  Old  World  themes  of  which  the  race  between 
the  turtle  and  rabbit  is  a  good  example.  Boas  *  has  formu- 
lated evidence  to  show  that  these  tales  can  be  traced  to  early 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  sources.  The  latter,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  negro  slavery,  he  considers  responsible  for  the 
many  African  themes  encountered. 

There  is  also  the  suggestion  of  a  tendency  for  each  of 
the  great  economic  areas  we  have  defined  (p.  2)  to  have  a 
distinct  group  of  myths.  For  example,  in  the  bison  area 
we  have  the  well-known  myths  of  "Blood-clot  Boy,"  "Stone- 
Boy."  and  the  "Twins." 

The  peculiarity  of  the  distribution  we  have  just  sketched 
is  that  we  here  have  a  number  of  tale  groups  which  are 
distributed  independently  of  each  other.  If  we  had  found 
each  tale  distributed  independently  of  the  others,  it  would 
have  been  clear  that  the  directions  and  extent  of  diffusion 
were  mere  matters  of  accident;  but.  when  we  find  tales  in 
groups  which  are  independent,  the  case  is  far  from  clear. 
So  far,  the  tales  of  a  group  show  no  signs  of  logical  or 
functional  relations,  from  which  we  assume  that  there  are 
historical  reasons  for  this  grouping,  but  as  to  their  iden- 
tity we  are  yet  ignorant.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
these  areas  are  as  yet  but  vaguely  defined  and  that  Water- 
man's list  of  correspondences  leaves  very  marked  gaps 
for  the  successive  myths.  Mare  extended  data  in  the  future 
may  greatly  modify  these  results. 

When  we  shift  our  point  of  view  to  the  place  of  these 
tales  in  aboriginal  life,  the  most  acceptable  interpretation 
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is  that  they  are  literature;  in  other  words,  artistic  compo- 
sitions valued  and  preserved  for  the  sake  of  their  asthcde 
qualities.  We  have  noted  that  these  tales  fail  to  qualify  as 
native  theories  of  origin  or  as  explanatory  and  test  themes, 
but  as  literature,  some  myths  rise  to  the  level  of  sacred 
narratives  and  are  so  regarded  by  all  of  the  tribe.  No 
very  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  subject  laigC 
groups  of  tales  to  literary  analysis,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
what  is  diffused  from  one  tribe  to  another  is  a  compact 
definite  incident,  as  the  "Magic  Flight."  the  "Eye- Juggler," 
etc..  the  whole  of  which  must  be  taken  if  at  all.'  One  naj^ 
therefore,  infer  that  the  causes  for  the  grouping  of  inci- 
dents we  have  noted  arise  from  the  probability  that  the 
same  historical  factors  favoring  the  diffusion  of  one  tale 
also  operated  simultaneously  with  the  other.  The  only  anie- 
cedent  condition,  therefore,  would  be  that  the  group  bt 
formed  before  it  was  diffused,  From  such  a  point  of  vie* 
the  phermmenon  is  intelli.sib!e. 

That  the  Inca  and  the  Nahua.  at  least,  had  made  impfii^ 
tant  advances  in  literary  form  is  suggested  by  a  few  siit* 
vrvint:  fragments,  as  noted  under  Fine  Arts  fp.  147).  The 
celebrated  Inca  drama,  "Apu  Ollantay."  has  strong  clatta 
to  Ijeing  pre-Columbian  and  certain  poetical  fragment*!  hav* 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Maya  and  Nahua.  That  the* 
should  have  been  of  a  high  order  is  to  be  expected  for,  ; 
noted  under  Fine  Arts,  we  find  even  among  the  tribes  a 
the  bison  area,  song  rituals  of  dramatic  and  poetical  merit! 
In  some  cases,  conspicuously  in  some  Pueblo  and  Norfl 
Pacific  Coast  ceremonies,  well-composed  rituals  are  enacted 
staging  sacred  mythical  tales  in  which  the  characters  at! 
impersonated  by  the  use  of  masks  and  other  accessoria 
The  purely  literary  side  of  these  rituals  and  songs  has  neve 
been  seriously  studied. 
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of  the  older  writers"  have  noted  the  wide  distribu- 
btion  of  a  kind  of  white-man  god,  and  sought  to  demonstrate 
ir.its  origin  in  the  phenomena  of  the  sun.  This  interpretation 
fchas  not  survived  criticism,  but  it  serves  to  call  attention  to 
■an  interesting  mythical  character.  As  we  have  noted,  in 
■  the  god  systems  of  the  Inca,  Chibcha,  Maya,  and  Nahua, 
btbere  appears  a  distinctly  human  god  who  lives  among  men 
kand  establishes  the  present  order,  but  after  a  time  departs. 
|The  names  under  which  he  is  known  are,  respectively: 
I  Viracocha.  Bochica.  Kukulcan,  and  Quetzalcoatl.  In  each 
case,  he  is  regarded  as  clothed  in  white  cloth  or  paint,  as 
having  arrived  from  the  East,  and  as  having  a  beard.  When 
Europeans  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  local  term  for  this 
pod  wa<L  applied  to  them,  and  entered  into  the  future  termin- 
ology. We  thus  have  the  associated  characters  of  whiteness, 
bearded,  human-like,  dawn-like,  culture  leader,  and  reformer 
continuously  distributed  from  Chile  to  the  Rio  Grande.  But 
this  complex  extends  even  farther  afield.  In  the  bison  area 
the  Cheyenne  Vlhuk,  the  Arapaho  Nili-an-can,  and  the 
Blackforit  Naniwa  possess  all  of  these  except  the  beard,  yet 
each  in  turn  forms  the  term  applied  to  individuals  of  our 
race.  In  South  America  the  Tsuma  of  Venezuela  seems  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  whole  complex,  and  the  Tupl 
Zume  seems  to  have  been  but  little  different.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bison  area  group,  we  have  practically  con- 
tinuity of  distribution,  and  so  far  the  whole  complex  has 
not  been  found  outside  of  these  limits.  As  Brinton  has 
stated,  we  can  find  lesser  units  of  this  complex  more  widely 
distribtited.  but  his  effort  to  show  that  these  facts  of  dis- 
tribution prove  that  each  group  devised  the  conception  Jn- 
dependentlv  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  sun,  dawn, 
etc.,  is  not  convincing,  for  it  seems  far  more  probable  that 
iplex  was  evolved  in  one  locality  and  thence  diffused. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  this  character  is  J 
that  in  contrast  to  most  other  gods  of  the  New  WorM 
he  is  a  person,  not  an  animal  or  an  astronomical  monste 
To  our  mind,  this  one  fact  is  a  strong  argument  for  diffi 
sion  as  against  the  independent  origin  theory. 

Another  widely  diffused  concept  is  that  of  the  culture  ho 
trickster.'"  The  most  notorious  of  these  are  the  Raven  a 
the  North  Pacific  Coast,  the  Coyote  of  the  great  wcsten 
highlands,  and  the  Rabbit  of  the  eastern  forest  region.  11 
peculiarity  of  this  character  is  that  while  he  gives  us  til 
order  of  the  world,  he  stoops  to  the  most  vile  pranks  thi 
can  be  conceived  and  frequently  passes  as  the  most  guileies 
of  dupes.  Several  investigators  "  have  tried  to  harmonii 
these,  to  us,  incompatible  traits,  but  it  remains  simply 
fact  of  observation  and  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  t 
general  characteristics  of  New  World  mythology. 

Of  lesser  imaginary  beings,  the  most  unique  are  1 
thunderbird  and  the  plumed  or  horned  serpent.  The  (a 
mer  is  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States  and  Canadi 
the  latter  is  found  from  Chile  to  Lake  Superior. 

The  conception  of  a  deluge  destroying  the  world  and  iB 
immediate  restoration  in  the  present  order,  is  almost  uni-    ' 
versal.     It  is  found  in  the  highlands  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
as  well  as  in  the  lowlands  of  both  continents. 

We  have  already  commented  upon  the  animal-like  beings 
that  visit  a  supplicant  in  his  lonely  fast,  which  is  an  aspect 
of   the    fundamental   belief    in    the   animation   of   nalurcJ 
Animism,'^  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  was  universal! 
and  fundamental  in  the  beliefs  of  the  New  World, 
procedures  of  the  shaman  we  have  discussed  are  an  expm-J 
sion  of  this  faith.     Of  specific  beliefs  of  this  class,  1 
most   widespread   seem   to   be  those   of   the   bear   and  I 
jaguar.     From  California  to  the  Atlantic,  we  find  the  i 
that  shamans  who  derive  their  power  from  the  bear  < 
heal  wounds  and  often  restore  life.     Throughout  the  I 
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zon  and  even  into  the  highlands  of  Peru  and  Mexico  has 
spread  the  idea  that  the  jaguar  is  the  patron  saint  of  all 
shamans,  whose  form  many  of  them  take  on  at  will. 

Three  well-localized  methods  of  purifying  oneself  for 
sacred  offices  have  been  noted.  In  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  except  among  the  Eskimo  and  some 
of  their  near  neighbors,  the  sweat  house  is  used.  From 
some  notes  by  Bandelier,"  the  custom  seems  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  Mexicans  also,  but  they  in  common  with 
the  Maya,  Chibcha,  and  fnca  resorted  to  bleeding,  or  the 
oflFering  of  drops  of  blood,  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the 
Amazon  Basin  and  the  West  Indies,  violent  emetics  were 
taken  for  purging  the  body.  The  latter  lapped  over  into  the 
sweat  house  area  along  the  Gulf,  and  even  in  the  Pueblo 
area,  while  the  bleeding  method  is  found  in  the  bison  area. 

The  burning  of  incense,  including  the  highly  original 
use  of  tobacco,  was  almost  universal. 

The  conception  of  renewing  the  fire  was  found  in  most 
agricultural  tribes,  often  associated  with  planting  and  gen- 
era! seasonal  rejuvenation.  In  modern  times,  the  fire  is 
still  kindled  with  the  firedrill  or  other  primitive  appliances. 
In  the  north,  the  ceremony  appears  even  among  the  Pawnee, 
where,  as  elsewhere,  the  fire  is  kindled  by  a  particular 
shaman  or  priest. 

In  the  various  discussions  of  ritualism,  we  have  noted 
the  tendency  of  the  group  to  follow  the  whole  year  through 
with  one  ceaseless  complex  of  ceremonies.  This  is  far  more 
conspicuous  among  the  maize-growing  tribes.  Also  closely 
associated  with  this  cycle  is  the  worship  of  the  sun.  moon, 
witids,  rain,  morningstar,  and  other  heavenly  phenomena. 

The  concept  of  the  vow  was  widely  diffused  in  the  same 

area.    In  the  Andean  region,  one  when  ill  may  promise  the 

ceremony  of  giving  gold  ornaments  to  a  sacred  lake;  in  the 

bison  area,  to  have  a  sun  dance  or  other  rituals  performed, 

^ghjk  between  these  two  outposts  it  appears  in  analogous 
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forms.  The  distinction  we  have  noted  between  the  shamai 
and  the  priest  has  its  bearing  here,  for  it  is  the  latter  upi 
whom  the  patient  calls  when  a  vow  is  made,  and  upi 
him  devolves  the  duty  of  performing  the  prescribed  rites 
Somewhat  analogous  to  this  is  the  confession  of  sit 
In  Mexico,  this  seems  to  have  been  a  prominent  featui 
particularly  sexual  sins.  What  may  be  a  reverberation  ■ 
this  extends  far  up  into  the  United  States,  where  mai 
tribes  exact  periodic  public  confessions  of  sexual  irregulari 
ties  at  which  all  adults  must  declare  themselves  in  turn, 
a  wider  sense,  the  concept  is  found  among  the  Eskimo  wl 
have  developed  many  curious  taboos  respecting  every  pha 
of  life,  the  violation  of  which  brings  illness,  etc,  unk 
promptly  confessed.  In  Peru,  special  confessions  we 
required. 

While  there  are  many  other  concepts  of  greater  or  mo 
restricted  distrihution,  we  may  close  this  enumeration  wi 
reference  to  one  special  group  of  ideas,  A  kind  of  abslrs 
notion  of  a  sacred  quality  is  entertained  which  devcloj 
specific  terms.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  wakan  " 
the  Siouan  stock,  which  has  its  parallels  in  a  number 
other  languages.  In  old  Peru,  the  term  was  huaca.  1 
conception  seems  to  be  the  attribute  of  possessing  or 
rectly  associating  with  extra-human  power.  In  function 
terms  resemble  our  sacred,  holy,  etc.,  except  that  they  i 
applied  to  anything  mysterious. 

Another  abstract  idea  is  that  of  the  four  world  quartt 
or  four  directions.  This  is  sometimes  expressed  by  cros 
and  swastika-like  symbols.  The  number  four,  whether  (( 
this  reason  or  otherwise,  is  to  a  large  extent  the  sacred 
■  number  of  the  New  World,  Even  in  Inca  and  Nahua  or- 
ganizations, we  find  it  often  taken  as  the  numerical  unit 
In  many  parts  of  both  continents,  smoke  is  offered  to  tht 
four  directions,  and  most  ceremonial  acts  are  repeated  in 
sets  of  fours." 
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»X  appears  a  tentlency  for  certain  tribes  to  divide  into 
rts,  usually  designated  as  summer  and  winter  groups, 
Wliose  chiefs  lead  alternately  according  to  tJie  season.  This 
is  quite  conspicuous  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whence  it 
extends  into  Mexico,  and  has  its  counterparts  in  Peru.  The 
mere  social  cleavage  into  two  parts,  or  moieties,  we  have 
considered  elsewhere  (p.  166).  but,  like  certain  other  social 
iraits,  this,  also,  has  its  ceremonial  associations  which  greatly 
expand  the  complex.  These  mythical  and  religious  concepts 
offer  a  fine  field  for  further  study.  We  have  here  but  men- 
tioned a  few  of  the  best  known,  but  for  no  one  of  them 
can  so  much  as  a  complete  distribution  be  stated.  The  whole 
subject  of  mythical  thought,  philosophical,  and  religious 
conceptions  as  a  New  World  contribution  to  man's  history 

8  be  fore  us. 
initial  task,  a  general  review  of  the  most  important 
if  culture  for  the  various  native  social  units  of  the 
New  World  is  now  finished.  The  one  striking  suggestion  ts 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  we  have  found, 
there  are,  on  every  hand,  the  unmistakable  signs  of  unity. 
The  higher  cultures  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are,  after  all. 
merely  the  great  centers  where  the  fundamental  elements 
in  New  World  culture  were  full  blown.  Thus,  we  found 
that  agriculture,  metal  work,  ceramics,  architecture,  and 
sculpture,  all  centered  there.  In  addition,  there  were  a 
number  of  specific  instances  of  miscellaneous  traits  that 
radiated  from  these  centers.  Confronted  as  we  are  by  the 
undeniable  evidences  for  the  local  diffusion  of  culture  traits 
in  all  parts  of  both  continents,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  the  existence  of  these  virile  centers  in  entire  iso- 
lation. 

But  passing  on   to  less  material  traits,  we  find  even 
stronger  claims  to  unity  of  culture.    Thus,  society  itself  was 
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almost  everywhere  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  units, 
whose  conceptions  of  property  and  political  rights  were  the 
same.  Ritualism,  priestcraft,  and  shamanism,  mythological 
conceptions,  and  religious  attitudes  also  show  many  specific 
cases  of  uniformity.  Hence,  we  are  fully  justified  in  n- 
garding  the  New  World  as  one  distinct  culture  provioct 
These  considerations,  however,  lead  us  into  problems  bet 
deferred  to  the  end  of  this  work, 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SOCIAL  GROUPS 
ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  CULTURES 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  traits  that  are  usually 
taken  as  constituting  culture.  The  anthropological  concep- 
tion of  the  term  is  that  it  is  the  trait -complex  manifested  by 
a  separate  social  unit  of  mankind,  ,  Some  anthropologists 
take  the  position  that  the  only  correct  view  of  the  data  of 
our  subject  is  that  which  regards  the  social  unit  solely  and 
that  all  such  discussions  as  we  have  so  far  made  are  wrong 
in  principle,  because  each  trait  has  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
complex  practised  by  the  group.  This  belief  seems  to  arise 
in  a  kind  of  functional  view  in  which  the  only  problem  of 
importance  is  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  a  given  social 
unit  works  out  its  culture.  But  it  is  now  clear  that  no  social 
group  in  the  New  World  can  be  reckoned  guilty  of  entire 
cultural  independence,  and  that  certain  traits  have  spread 
over  very  large  parts  of  both  continents,  whence  the  prob- 
lem of  a  single  social  unit  becomes  of  relatively  little  im- 
portance, because  until  we  take  in  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
phenomenon  no  true  account  of  it  can  be  given. 

As  we  have  stated  before  this,  the  number  of  social 
groups  in  the  New  World  is  so  large  that  no  one  can  hope  to 
hold  in  mind  more  than  a  small  portion  of  them.  Hence, 
even  if  we  accept  the  extreme  view  that  our  subject  should 
be  limited  to  observing  the  separate  functioning  of  these 
social  units,  some  mode  of  classifying  these  many  groups 
would  still  be  imperative;  for  only  in  this  way  could  the 
number  of  groups  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  human  com- 
prehension. In  the  preceding  chapters  we  saw  that  the  na- 
si? 
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tives  of  the  New  World  could  be  grouped  according  to  singlt 
culture  traits,  giving  us  food  areas,  textile  areas,  c^amii 
areas,  etc.  If,  however,  we  take  all  traits  into  simultaneou! 
consideration  and  shift  our  point  of  view  to  the  social,  oi 
tribal  units,  we  are  able  to  form  fairly  definite  grdupi 
This  will  give  us  culture  areas,  or  a  classification  of  social 
groups  according  to  their  culture  traits.  The  historical  ifa- 
velopment  of  our  subject  gives  us  two  kinds  of  culture  daB 
and  so  commits  us  to  two  rather  distinct  classifications- 
historic  culture  areas  and  archaeological  areas,  rcspectivdj 


THE  HISTORIC  TRIBES 
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In  the  initial  chapter,  we  defined  nine  economic  aretf 
giving  us  a  kind  of  culture  classification  which  the  subse- 
quent discussions  proved  to  have  some  general  validity  fot 
culture  as  a  whole.  Yet,  we  have  from  time  to  time  broi^l 
to  notice  dififerentiations  in  the  trait-complexes  for  differeirt 
parts  of  these  economic  areas,  suggesting  that  a  close  exam- 
ination of  a  large  series  of  traits  will  result  in  a  somewblt 
different  grouping.  A  perusal  of  the  literature  of  our  sub- 
ject shows  it  to  be  customary  to  divide  the  two  continents 
into  fifteen  culture  areas,  each  conceived  to  be  the  home  of 
a  distinct  type  of  culture.  These  areas  are,  in  a  sense,  gen- 
eralizations, but  the  method  we  have  followed  here  is  hid 
empirical,  since  for  each  social  group  we  have  checked  | 
the  several  culture  traits  and  compared  them  in  detail. 
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The  Plains  Area.  For  example,  in  the  great  wei 
plains  of  the  United  States,  we  have  thjj^;^one_tribal  groups, 
of  which  eleven  may  be  considered  as  manifesting  the  typ- 
ical culture  of  the  area  i  tns.,  the  A^sinJbnin,  .Aranajio, 
Black  foot,  Cheyenne,  Comanche,  Cr,£w,  Gros  Ventre, 
Kiowa,  Kiow?^7\T7ache,  b'Sn^  and  Teton-Uakota.  Th( 
chief  traits  of  this  culture  are  the  dependence  upon 
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f  alo  or  bison^  and  the  very  limited  use  of  roots  and  bems; 
absence  prfishing;  lack  of  agriculture;  the ^pi.as  a  movatt 
dwelling ;  transportation  "by  lana  ^ly,  with  the  dog  and  tk 
travois  (in  historic  times  with  .the  horse)  ;  want  of  ha- 
ket£y«a«d>{)iQttery ;  no  true  weaving;  clothing  ofbuflalo  taS 
deerskins;  a  special  bead  technique;  high  development  ot 
work-in  skins;  special  rawhide  work  (parfleche,  cylindnnl 
bag,  etc-j!  Wit  61  a  "circular  shTSd ;  weak  development  d 
work  in  wood,  stone,  and  bone.  Their  art  is  stroi^ygy 
metric^  but  as  a  whole,  not  symbolic ;  social  organizaliai 
tends  to  the  simple  band;  a  .camp  circle  organization;  I 
series  of  societies  for  men;  siin_daace  ceremony;  swot 
house  observances,  scalp  dances,  etc 

In  historic  times,  these  tribes  ranged  from  north  to  saA 
in  the  heart  of  the  area.  (Fig.  59.)  On  the  eastern  bonfcr 
were  some  fourteen  tribes  haying  most  of  the  positive  tniH 
enumerated  above  and,  in  addition,  !>&me  Of  Itke  negatiit 
ones,  such  as  a  limited  use  of  potteix^nd  basketry;  sooe 
spinning  and  weaving  of  bags;  rather  extensive  agriculttnt; 
alternating  the  tipi  with  larger  and  more  permanent  housa 
covered  with  grS^TEark.  or  eaniT,  BUiiie  Jtferapts  at  waW' 
transportation  ;  tending  not  to  observe  the  sun  dance,  but  to 
substitute  ma i ze  f y "i^ua  1  s .  shamanistic  performances,  aol 
the  mideu'in  ofthe  Great  Lakes  tribes.  These  tribes  an: 
the  .\rikara.  Hidatsa.  Iowa.  Kansa,  Mandan,  Missoari, 
Omaha.  Osage,  Uto. '  Eaufnee.  Ponca,  Santee-Dakota,  Yank- 
ton-Dakota, and  the  \Vichita. 

On  the  western  border  were  other  tribes  (the  Wind  Riwf 
Shoshoni.  Uintah  and  Uncompahgre  Ute)  lacking  pottery, 
buT^ixlucing  a  rather  high  t\-pe^  basketry ;  depending  far 
le&s  on  the  buffalo  but  more  on  deer  and^small  game ;  mak- 
ing large  use  of  wild  grass  5eeds."br  grain ;  alternating  ti(»i 
with  brush  and  mat-covered  shelters ;  and  not  as  a  whole  in- 
clined to  the  sun  dance  and  the  other  ceremonial  practka 
rti  their  eastern  neighbors. 
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(txteen  or  mote  dialectic  divisions  and  considerable  terri- 
torial extent.  Of  these  the  Thompson.  Shiiswap.  Okanagan 
!(Colville,  Nespelim,  Sanpoil,  Senijixtia),  and  Lillooet  seem 
to  be  the  most  typical.  The  material  traits  may  be  sum- 
Imarized  as:  extensive  use  of  salmon,  deer,  roots  (espe- 
cially camas),  and  berries;  the  use  of  a  hanJlecTdigging- 
stick;  cooking  with  hot  stones  in  holes  and  baskets;  the 
pulverization^al^dried  salmon  and  roots  for  storage;  winter 
bouses,  semisubterraFFggnT  a  cii;£ular  pit  with  a  conical  roof 
and  sm5ke  hole  entraTlce;  summerTiouseS ;  movable  or 
'transient,  mat  or  rusn-co^we^  tents  and  the  lean-to.  double 
and  single:  the  dog  sometimes  used  as  a  pack  animal; 
water  transportation  weakly  developed,  i-jndg^dug-ouls  and 
ijbark  canoes  being  used ;  pottery  not  known ;  ^SAetry 
Ihighly  developed,  coil,  rectangular  shapes,  imbricated  tech- 
Inique;  twine  weaving'in  flexible'^K^Bimd  mats;  some  sim- 
fple  weaving  of  bark  fiber  for  clothing;  clothing  for  the 
'entire  body  usually  of  deerskins;  skin  caps  for  the  men, 
;and  in  some  cases  basket  caps  for  women:  blankets  of 
woven  rabbi tsk in ;  ihe  sinew-backed  lx>w  prevailed;  clubs, 
Jlances.  and  knives,  and  rod  and  slat  armor  (Fig,  52)  were 
lused  in  war.  also  heavy  leather  shirts;  fish  spears,  hooks, 
traps,  and  bag  nets  were  used;  dressing  of  deerskins  highly 
Ideveloped,  but  other  skinwork  weak,  upright  stretching 
j frames  and  straight  long-handled  scrapers;  while  wood 
iwork  was  more  advanced  than  among  the  Plains  tribes  it 
,was  insignificant  as  compared  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
iftrea  (4) ;  stone  work  was  confined  to  the  making  of  tools 
and  points,  battering  and  flaking,  some  jadeite  tools;  work 
jin  bone,  metal,  and  feathers  very  weak. 
"<  Of  the  non-material  traits  the  most  distinctive  are:  decor- 
ative art  simple  and  inconspicuous,  rather  inclining  towards 
|the  Plains  type  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific Coast  tribes  on  the  other ;  lack  of  definite  tribal  organ- 
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distinction  based  upon  personal  wealth,  with  at  least  i 
modern  use  of  the  "potlatch"  ceremony ;  hence,  there  area 
striking  general  ceremonies  or  ritualistic  societies  as  in  ih 
preceding  area;  puberty  ceremonies  rather  prominent  am 
related  to  the  general  belief  in  personal  guardians;  nqp 
thology  largely  a  record  of  the  "trickster  type." 

The  Shahaptian  group  includes  tribes  of  the  WaiilalpuH 
stock.  The  underground  house  seems  to  be  wanting  hen 
but  the  Nez  Perce  used  a  form  of  it  for  a  young  men's  lodgf 
However,  the  permanent  house  seefms  to  be  a  form  tif  6 
double  lean-to  of  the  north.  In  other  respects  the  differena 
are  almost  wholly  due  to  the  intrusion  of  traits  from  th 
Plains. 

The  Northern  Shoshonean  tribes  were  even  farther  n 
moved  toward  Plains  culture,  though  they  used  a  doiffl 
shaped  brush  shelter  before  the  tipi  became  general;  iha 
they  used  canoes  not  at  all,  carried  the  Plains  shield;  del 
being  scarce  in  their  country  they  made  more  use  of  the  bi 
falo  than  the  Nez  Perce,  depended  more  upon  small  g 
and  especially  made  extensive  use  of  wild  grass  : 
though  as  everywhere  in  the  area,  roots  and  salmon  fom 
an  important  food;  in  addition  to  the  universal  sagebnrfi 
bark  weaving  they  made  rabbitskin  blankets;  their  basket! 
was  coil  and  twine,  but  the  shapes  were  round;  they  f 
some  steatite  jars  and  possibly  pottery,  but  usually  cooto 
in  baskets;  their  clothing  was  quite  Plains-Hke  and  work 
rawhide  was  well  developed;  in  historic  times  they  wc 
great  horse  Indians,  but  seem  not  to  have  used  the  travt 
either  for  dogs  or  horses.  A  number  of  ceremonial  danc 
also  remind  one  of  the  Plains.  The  remaining  Shoshoni  i 
western  Utah  and  Nevada  were  in  a  more  arid  region  a 
so  out  of  both  the  salmon  and  the  buffalo  country,  but  otlu 
wise  their  fundamental  culture  was  much  the  same,  thotq 
far  less  modified  by  Plain';  traits.  The  Wind  River  dU 
sion,  the  Uintah  or  Uncompahgre  Ute,  it  should  be  nota 
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belong  more  lo  the  Plains  area  than  here,  and  have  been  so 
classed.     In  the  extreme  western  part  of  Nevada  we  have 
the  VVasho,  a  small  tribe  and  linguistic  stock  who,  in  cora- 
^  mon  with  some  of   the  tittle-known  Shoshonean    Mono- 
ii  Paviotso  groups,  seem  lo  have  been  influenced  by  California 
I    culture,  since  we  find  here  a  form  of  balsa,  or  the  tule  reed 
d  raft-like  boat  of  California.     Among  other  variants,  the 
occasional  use  of  insects  as  food  may  be  noted.     On  the 
north  of  our  area  are  the  .Athapascan  Chilcotin,  whose  cul- 
ture was  quite  like  that  of  the  Salish,  and  to  the  northeast 
the  Kutenai,  with  some  individualities  and  some  inclinations 
towards  the   Plains,    especially  in   social  and   ceremonial 
traits. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  in  choice  of  foods,  textile  arts, 
quantity  of  clothing,  forms  of  utensils,  fishing  appliances, 
methods  of  cooking  and  preparing  foods,  weakly  developed 
decorative  art,  meager  social  organization,  distinctions  by 
property,  religious  and  mythological  conceptions,  there  was  t 
^eat  uniformity  throughout  tlie  entire  area;  while  in 
houses,  transportation,  weapons,  cut  and  style  of  clothing, 
specific  ceremonies  and  war  customs,  the  groups  designated 
above  presented  some  important  differences.  As  in  the 
Plains  area,  we  find  certain  border  tribes  strongly  influenced 
by  the  cultures  of  the  adjoining  areas. 

3.  California  Area.  In  California  we  have  a  marginal  or 
coast  area,  which  Kroeber '  divides  into  four  sub-culture 
areas.  However,  by  far  the  most  extensive  is  the  central 
group  to  which  belongs  the  typical  culture.  Its  main  char- 
acteristics are :  acorns,  the  chief  vegetable  food,  supple- 
mented by  wild  seeds,  roots  and  berries  are  scarcely  used ; 
acorns  made  into  bread  by  a  roundabout  process;  hunting 
mostly  for  small  game  and  fishing  where  possible;  houses 
of  many  forms,  but  all  simple  shelters  of  brush  or  tule,  or 
more  substantial  conical  !ean-to  structures  of  poles;  the  dog 
not  used  for  packing,  and  there  were  no  canoes,  but 


used  rafts  of  tule  for  ferrying;  no  pottery,  but  high  devd- 
opment  of  basketry,  both  coil  and  twine;  bags  and  m^ 
very  scanty ;  cloth  or  other  weaving  of  twisted  elements  n 
known ;  clothing  was  simple,  and  scanty,  feet  gcneraD 
bare;  the  bow,  the  only  weapon,  usually  sinew-backed 
work  in  skins  very  weak ;  work  in  wood,  bone,  etc.,  weak; 
metals  not  at  all ;  stone  work  not  advanced ;  no  ptctoie 
writing;  designs  only  upon  baskets  and  not  symbolic; 
organizations  simple  without  gens  or  clan  forms;  poUtia] 
solidarity  almost  lacking;  no  formal  social  ranking,  but 
some  tendency  to  recognize  property  distinctions;  ritualisn, 
fetishism,  and  religious  symbolism  almost  lacking;  wdB 
developed  puberty  ceremonies  for  girls  and  a  kind  of  secret 
initiation  for  men;  a  mourning  ceremony  in  which  gift* 
are  burned ;  a  tendency  to  maintain  a  series  of  dances  in  t 
fixed  order;  a  semi-underground  or  earth-covered  hoB 
for  ceremonies,  a  sweat  house  and  the  sleeping  place  c 
adult  males;  shamanism  conspicuous,  but  absence  of  fastii^ 
and  other  inducing  methods ;  regalia  not  elaborate,  feather 
head  bands  most  general ;  creation  and  culture  origin  mytts 
prevail,  a  dignified  creator,  but  in  addition  coyote  tales. 

As  with  the  preceding  areas,  we  must  again  conside 
intermediate  groups.  In  the  south,  the  characteristic  lingmi 
tic  individuality  vanishes  to  make  room  for  large  groups  w 
Yuman  and  Shoshonean  tribes;  here  we  find  some  potleryr 
sandals,  wooden  war  clubs,  and  even  curved  rabbit  sticky 
all  intrusive;  but,  in  ceremonies  and  other  non-malerii 
traits,  these  tribes  conform  to  the  California  type  we  hat 
outlined.  The  extinct  Santa  Barbara  were  at  least  variant 
living  upon  sea  food,  having  some  wood  work,  making 
plank  canoes,  and  excellent  workers  of  stone,  bone,  i 
shell.  In  northern  California  are  again  the  Karok,  YuT<At 
Wishosk.  Shasta,  and  Hupa  and  other  Athapascan  tribeS; 
here  sea  food  on  the  coast  and  salmon  in  the  interior  rivt 
acorns  and  other  foods ;  dug-out  canoes ;  rectangular  gaUH 


houses  of  planks  with  circular  doors;  basketry  almost  ex- 
dnsively  twined;  elkhom  and  wooden  trinket  boxes;  elk- 
horn  spoons;  stone  work  superior  to  that  of  central  CaH- 
(ornia;  the  occasional  use  of  rod,  slat,  and  elkskin  armor 
and  also  basket  hats  of  llie  northern  type.  These  all  suggest 
the  culture  farther  north  (Area  4),  as  do  the  appearance  of 
carving  and  the  more  elaborate  decorative  art.  Also,  social 
organization  becomes  more  definite,  with  clear-cut  property 
distinctions,  mourning  ceremonies,  and  the  secret  initiations 
are  wanting;  and  the  use  of  stuffed  albino  deerskins  in  cer- 
tain ceremonies  is  distinctive.  Even  the  mythology  is  said 
to  have  leanings  toward  that  of  the  north  and  east. 

4.  North  Pacific  Coast  Area.  Ranging  northward  from 
California  to  the  Alaskan  peninsula  we  have  an  ethnic  coast 
belt,  known  as  the  North  Pacific  Coast  area."  This  culture  is 
rather  complex  and  presents  highly  individualized  tribal 
variations;  but  can  be  consistently  treated  under  three  sub- 
ctivistons:  (a)  the  northern  group,  Tlingit,  Haida  and 
Tsimshian;  (i)  the  central  group,  the  Kwakiutl  tribes  and 
the  Bellacoola;  and  (c)  the  southern  group,  the  Coast 
Salish,  the  Nootka,  the  Chinook,  Kalapooian.  VVaiiSatpuan, 
Chimakuan,  and  some  .Athapascan  tribes.  The  first  of  these 
seem  to  be  the  type  and  are  characterized  by:  the  great 
dependence  upon  sea  food,  some  hunting  upon  the  mainland, 
large  use  of  berries;  dried  fish,  clams  and  berries  are  the 
staple  food;  cooking  with  hot  stones  in  boxes  and  baskets; 
large  rectangular  gabled  houses  of  upright  cedar  planks  with 
carved  posts  and  totem  poles;  travel  chiefly  by  water  in 
large,  sea-going  dug-out  canoes,  some  of  which  had  sails; 
no  pottery  nor  stone  vessels,  except  mortars ;  baskets  in 
checker,  those  in  twine  reaching  a  high  state  of  excellence 
among  the  Tlingit:  coil  basketry  not  made;  mats  of  cedar 
bark  and  soft  bags  in  abundance;  the  Chilkat,  a  THngit 
tribe,  specialized  in  the  weaving  of  a  blanket  of  goat  hair; 
there  was  no  true  loom,  the  warp  hanging  from  a  bar,  and 


weaving  with  the  fingers,  downward,  clothing  rather  scanty, 
chiefly  of  skin,  a  wide  basket  hat  (only  one  of  the  kind  on 
the  continent  and  apparently  for  rain  protection);  feet 
usually  bare,  but  skin  moccasins  and  leggings  were  occasion- 
ally made;  for  weapons  the  bow,  club,  and  a  peculiar  dag- 
ger, no  lances ;  slat,  rod  and  skin  armor ;  wooden  helmets, 
no  shields;  practically  no  chipped  stone  tools,  but  nephrite 
or  green  stone  used;  wood  work  highly  developed,  splitting 
and  dressing  of  planks,  pecuhar  bending  for  boxes,  joining 
by  securing  with  concealed  stitches,  high  development  of 
carving  technique;  work  in  copper  may  have  been  aborig- 
inal, but,  if  so,  very  weakly  developed;  decorative  art  is 
conspicuous,  tending  to  realism  in  carved  totem  poles,  house 
posts,  etc. ;  some  geometric  art  on  baskets,  but  woven 
bUnkets  tend  to  be  realistic;  each  family  expresses  its 
mythical  origin  in  a  carved  or  painted  crest;  the  tribe  of 
two  cxogamic  divisions  with  maternal  descent ;  society  or- 
janireO  as  chiefs,  nobles,  common  people,  and  slaves;  a 
kind  of  barter  system  expressed  in  the  potlatch  ceremony  in 
which  the  leading  units  of  value  are  blankets  and  certain  con- 
Wttttional  copper  plates ;  a  complex  ritualistic  system  by 
■'HAtch  individuals  are  initiated  into  the  protection  of  their^ 
IMbUv  guardian  spirits,  those  so  associated  with  the  same 
s^rit  forming  a  kind  of  society;  mythology  characterized 
t>y  the  Raven  legends. 

Thr  central  group  differs  in  a  few  minor  points:  use 
KaikI  sKmc  hammer  instead  of  a  hafted  one;  practically  r 
usi!  i>f  akin  clothing,  but  twisted  and  loosely  woven  bark  ( 
\nogl;  no  coil  or  twined  basketry,  all  checker  work;  has 
I«UiJcih;v  toward  paternal  descent  for  its  exogamic  groups; 
the  tr««I  system  less  in  evidence,  but  the  initiation  groups^ 
v«.v  Mroiig,  particularly  the  cannibal  cult,  and  far  less  asso< 
^utU-J  Milh  thu  clans. 

\ju>.>ii^  the  southern  group  appears  a  strong  tendency 
UM  ^\AiK  A£ri>W'hcads  in  contrast  to  the  north;  a  peculiar 
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flat  club,  vagaely  similar  to  the  New  Zealand  type,  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  Plains  warclub;  greater  use  of  edible  roots 
(camas,  etc.)  and  tierries,  some  use  of  acorns,  as  in  Cali- 
fornia; the  handled  digging-stick;  roasting  in  holes  (espe- 
cially camas).  and  the  pounding  of  dried  salmon;  a  tempo- 
rary summer  house  of  bark  or  rushes;  twine  basketry  pre- 
vailed ;  the  sewed  rush  mat ;  costume  like  the  central  group. 
The  art,  social,  and  ceremonial  trails  of  the  north  all  thin 
out  as  we  move  southward. 

5.  Eskimo  Area.  The  chief  resumes  of  Eskimo  culture 
have  been  made  by  Boas,'  who  divides  them  into  nine  or 
more  groups,  as  follows:  the  Greenland  Eskimo;  the  Es- 
kimo of  southern  Baffin  Land  and  Labrador;  the  Eskimo 
of  Melville  Peninsula,  North  Devon,  north  Baffin  Land,  and 
the  northwest  shore  of  Hudson  Bay;  the  Sagdlirmiut  of 
Southampton  Island ;  the  Eskimo  of  Boothia  Felix,  King 
William  Land,  and  the  neighboring  mainland;  the  Eskimo 
of  Victoria  Island  and  Coronation  Culf;  the  Eskimo  be- 
tween Cape  Baihurst  and  Herschel  Island,  including  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River;  the  Alaskan  Eskimo;  and 
the  Yuit  of  Siberia,  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
Eskimo  are  confined  to  the  coast  line,  and  stretch  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  eastern  Greenland,  we  should  expect 
lack  of  contact  in  many  parts  of  this  long  chain  to  give  rise 
to  many  differences.  While  many  differences  do  exist,  the 
similarPties  are  striking,  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  uniform- 
ity to  those  of  any  other  culture  area.  However,  our 
knowledge  of  these  people  is  far  from  satisfactory,  making 
even  this  brief  survey  quite  provisional. 

The  mere  fact  that  they  live  by  the  sea,  and  chiefly  upon 
sea  food,  will  not  of  itself  differentiale  them  from  the  tribes 
of  the  North  Pacific  Coast;  but  the  habit  of  camping  in 
winter  upon  sea  ice  and  living  upon  seal,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer, upon  land  animals,  will  serve  us.  Among  other  traits 
the  kayak  and  "woman's  boat,"  the  lamp,  the  harpoon,  the 


Gin's  knife,  bowdrill,  snow  goggles,  the  trussed- 
I  dog  traction,  with  the  sled,  are  ahnostjiiniversal 
■Dd.  taken  in  their  entirety,  rather  sharply  differentiate  E^ 
Idbio  culture  from  the  remainder  of  the  continent  The 
^fpe  of  winter  shelter  varies  considerably,  but  the  skin  lent 
is  quite  universal  in  summer,  and  the  snowhouse,  as  a  more 
or  less  permanent  winter  dwelhng  prevails  east  of  Point 
Barrow.  Intrusive  traits  are  also  present;  basketry  of  cofl 
Wk)  twine  is  common  in  Alaska;  pottery  also  extended  east- 
ward to  Cape  Parry;  the  Asiatic  pipe  occurs  in  Alaska  and 
the  Indian  pipe  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson  Bay;  likewise, 
some  costumes  beaded  in  general  Indian  style  have  been 
noted  west  of  Hudson  Bay.  All  Eskimo  are  rather  ingen- 
ious workers  with  tools,  in  this  respect  strikingly  like  the 
tribes  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  In  Alaska,  where  wood 
iif  available,  the  Eskimo  carve  masks,  small  boxes,  and  bowls 
with  great  cleverness. 

These  variants  all  tend  to  disappear  between  Point  Bar- 
njw  and  Hudson  Bay,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  they  are  3t 
the  same  time  traits  that  occur  in  Asia,  the  North  Pacific 
Coast,  or  the  Mackenzie  Area  (6).  Hence,  we  seem  justi- 
fied in  Uxdcing  toward  the  east  for  the  typical  materia]  cul- 
ture. From  our  limited  knowledge  it  appears  that  the  great 
central  group  from  Banks  Island  on  the  west  to  Smilb 
Sound  in  North  Greenland  is  the  home  of  the  purestjraiis; 
here  AtK  snowhouses;  dogs  harnessed  with  single  traces; 
VKUUtKutar  slone  kettles;  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
mi^i^n  utensils;  a  simple  order  of  social  and  political  life 
ikwhicl)  the  unit  is  the  family;  a  political  chief,  in  the  sense 
lctK»wit  in  Imlian  culture,  not  recognized;  shamanism  rather 
pioiiutKuI  and  comparable  to  that  found  in  Siberia;  great 
clufc*.****"^  \fi  taboos  and  a  corresponding  requirement  of 
ootttesaiwi ;  almost  no  ritualistic  ceremonies,  but  at  least 
iif^  ^xatIv  {gathering  in  which  masked  men  impersonate 
Mt^i^>niry  exchange  of  wives  at  the  preceding:  niy* 


th<riogy  simple  and  centering  around  the  goddess  of  the  sea 
animals.  Between  Greenland  and  Labrador  the  differences 
are  small,  and  apparently  due  more  to  modern  European 
influences  than  to  prehistoric  causes.  The  limited  study  of 
archjEological  specimens  by  Dall,"  Solberg."  and  Boas'* 
suggests  much  greater  cultural  uniformity  in  the  prehistoric 
period,  a  conclusion  apparently  borne  out  by  the  collections 
made  by  Stefansson  "  on  the  north  coast.  While  this  is  far 
from  conclusive,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  view  that  the 
chief  intrusive  elements  in  Eskimo  culture  are  to  be  found 
west  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 

6.  Mackcnsie  Area.  Skirting  the  Eskimo  area  from  east 
to  west  is  a  great  interior  belt  of  semi-arctic  lands,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Canada.  Hudson  Bay 
almost  cuts  it  into  two  parts,  the  western  or  larger  part  occu- 
pied by  the  Dene  tribes,  the  eastern  by  Algonkins,  the  Saul- 
teaux.  Cree,  Montagnais,  and  Naskapi.  The  fauna,  flora, 
and  climate  are  quite  uniform  for  corresponding  latitudes 
and  are  reflected  to  some  extent  in  material  culture,  so  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  considering  it  one  great  areg,  if  the 
less  material  traits  did  not  show  definite  distinctions.  As 
Doted  in  our  first  chapter,  the  chief  cultural  Iiond  through 
the  region  is  the  use  of  the  caribou.  The  caribou  ranged 
from  Maine  to  Alaska  and  throughout  all  this  area  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  the  clothing  and  tents  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  food.  They  could  not  be  taken  easily  in  sum- 
mer, but  in  winter  were  killed  in  drives,  on  the  ice,  or  after 
a  thaw,  in  the  water.  They  \vere  alio  snared.  All  of  these 
methods  were  known  from  -'^^^B  '^  Newfoundland.  Be- 
tween the  Mackenzie  and  Hu^Wi^Eay  ranged  the  barren 
ground  variety,  whose  habits  were  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  buffalo  on  the  plains,  and  the  tribes  in  reach  of  their 
range  lived  upon  them  almost  as  completely  as  did  the  In- 
dians of  the  Plains  upon  the  buffalo."  Along  with  these 
widely  distributed  caribou  traits  go  the  great  use  of  spruce 
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and  birchbark  for  canoes  and  vessels,  babiche  and  bark  fiber, 
toboggans  and  skin  or  bark-covered  tents,  and  the  use  erf 
snares  and  nets.  Notwithstanding  these  similarities,  the 
other  aspects  of  culture  for  eastern  Canada  appear  inter- 
mediate to  the  Eastern  Woodland  area  (7)  of  the  United 
States.  Hence,  tlie  great  Dene  coiuitry  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  is  usually  considered  as  a  distinct  culture  area, 
taking  its  name  from  its  largest  river. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Dene  is  rather  fragmentary,  foP 
scarcely  a  single  tribe  has  been  seriously  studied.  A«de 
from  the  work  of  Father  Morice  "  we  have  only  the  randoo) 
observations  of  explorers  and  fur-traders.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Dene  tribes  fall  into  three  culture  groups.  The  east- 
ern group:  the  Yellow  Knives,  Dog  Rib,  Hares,  Slavey, 
Chipewyan,  and  Beaver;  the  southwestern  group:  the  Na- 
hane,  Sekani,  Babine,  and  Carrier;  the  northwestern  group 
comprising  the  Kutchin,  Loucheux,  Ahtena.  and  Khotana. 
The  Chilcotin  are  so  far  removed  culturally  that  we  have 
placed  them  in  the  Plateau  group,  and  the  Tahltan  seem  Vt 
be  intermediate  to  the  North  Pacific  center. 

Of  these  three  groups,  the  southwestern  is  the  largest  and 
occupies  the  most  Cavoiable  habitat.  From  the  writings  of 
Father  Morice.  a  fairly  satisfactory  statement  of  their  oil' 
tures  can  be  made,  as  follows :  All  the  tribes  are  hunters  o£ 
large  and  small  game,  caribou  are  often  driven  into  enclo- 
sures, small  game  taken  in  snares  and  traps;  a  few  of  the 
tribes  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Pacific  drainage  take  s^- 
mon,  but  other  kinds  of  fish  are  largely  used;  large  use  of. 
berries  is  made,  they  are  i^^sd  and  dried  by  a  special  pro- 
cess; edible  roots  and  oBl^^ vegetable  foods  are  used  1 
some  extent;  utensils  are  of  wood  and  bark;  no  potteiyj 
bark  vessels  for  boiling  with  and  without  use  of  stonesj 
travel  in  summer  largely  by  canoe;  in  winter  by  snowshoej 
dog  sleds  used  to  some  extent,  but  chiefly  since  trade  days 
the  toboggan  form  prevailing;    clothing  of  skins;    mittens 
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and  caps;  no  weaving  except  rabbitskin  garments,  but  fine 
network  in  snowshoes,  bags,  and  fish  nets,  materials  of  bark 
fiber,  sinew,  and  babiche;  there  is  also  a  special  fonn  of 
woven  quill  work  with  geometric  designs;  the  ijpical  habi- 
tation seems  to  be  the  double  lean-to,  though  many  intrusive 
forms  occur;  fish-hooks  and  spear? ;  limited  use  of  copper; 
work  in  stone  weak;  sijcial  organization  simple,  but  yet 
showing  forms  of  maternal  clans,  property  distinctions,  etc., 
reminding  one  of  the  North  Pacific  area;  the  hospitable 
exchange  of  wives;  shamanism  very  prominent,  but  no  good 
CTidence  ot  ^it^ahsm. 

Unfortunately,  the  data  available  on  the  other  groups  are 
less  definite,  so  that  we  cannot  decisively  classify  the  tribes, 
From  Heame."  Mackenzie,"  and  others  it  appears  that  the 
following  traits  prevailed  over  the  entire  Dene  area:  the 
twisting  of  bark  fiber  without  spindle  and  its  general  use, 
reminding  one  of  sennit;  snares  and  nets  for  all  kinds  of 
game;  the  use  of  spruce  and  birchbark  for  vessels  and 
canoes;  basketry  of  split  spruce  root  (watap)  for  cooking 
with  hot  stones,  noted  by  early  observers;  the  toboggan; 
in  summer  the  use  of  babiche;  the  short-handled  stone 
adze;  iron^ pyrites  instead  of  the  firedriU  and  fungus  for 
touchwood;  the  use  of  the  cache;  and,  above  all,  depend- 
ence upon  the  caribou;  a  tendency  toward  the  simplest  kind 
of  social  grouping;  prominence  of  shamanism  and  weakness 
of  ritualism.  These  seem  to  be  the  most  characteristic  traits 
of  the  Dene  as  a  whole,  and.  while  neither  numerous  nor 
complex,  are  still  quite  distinctive. 

In  discussing  this  area,  softie  writers  have  commented 
upon  the  relative  poverty  of  distinctive  traits  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  borrowed,  or  intrusive  ones.  For  example, 
the  double  lean-to  is  peculiarly  their  own,  though  used 
slightly  in  parts  of  the  Plateau  area;  but  among  the  south- 
western Dene  we  frequently  find  houses.  like  those  of  the 
Tsimshian.  among  the  Babine  and  northern  Carrier;  while 
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the  Sekanais  and  southern  Carrier  use  the  undergrouiH 
houses  of  the  Salish;  and  among  the  Chipewyan,  Beavci 
and  most  of  the  eastern  group,  the  skin  or  bark-covered  lipi 
of  the  Cree  is  common.  Similar  differences  have  been  notec 
in  costume  and  such  social  traits  as  clans  and  property  dis 
linctions,  in  the  west.  Peniraican.  a  specialty .oi_the  eastera 
Indians,  was  made  hy.  -the  eastern  _pene.  According  to 
Hearne  "  some  of  the  eastern  Dene  painted  their  shie!d( 
with  Plains-like  devices,  and  in  the  northwestern  group  v 
find  some  sleds  of  Eskimo  pattern.  Such  borrowing  of 
traits  from  other  areas  is,  however,  not  peculiar  to  the  Dcn^ 
and  while  it  may  be  more  prevalent  among  them,  it  should 
be  noted  that  our  best  available  data  are  from  tribes  margi- 
nal to  the  area.  It  is  just  in  the  geographical  center  of  thii 
area  that  good  data  so  far  fail  us.  Therefore,  the  inference 
is  that  there  is  a  distinct  type  of  Dene  culture,  and  that  iheu 
lack  of  individuality  has  been  over-estimated. 

7-  Eastern  Woodland  Area.  We  come  now  to  the  sc 
called  Eastern  Woodland  area,  the  characterization  of  whicB 
is  difficult.  As  just  noted,  its  northern  border  extends  ta 
the  Arctic  and  all  the  territory  between  the  Eskimo  abovCi 
and  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  below,  and  eastward  to  t 
St.  Lawrence,  is  the  home  of  a  culture  whose  material  traiti 
are  comparable  to  those  of  the  preceding  area.  In  brielj 
these  traits  are  the  taking  of  caribou  in  pens;  the  snarinj 
of  game;  the  considerable  use  of  small  game  and  fish; 
use  of  berry  food;  the  weaving  of  rabbitskins;  the  hire 
canoe;  the  toboggan;  the  conical  skin  or  bark-covered  shd 
ter;  the  absence  of  basketry  and  pottery;  use  of  bark  an 
wooden  utensils.  The  tribes  most  distinctly  of  this  cuUin 
are  the  Ojibway  north  of  the  Lakes,  including  the  SauUeau 
the  Wood  Cree.  the  Montagnais.  and  the  Naskapi. 

Taking  the  above  as  the  northern  group,  we  find  the  n 
body  falls  into  three  large  divisions : 

I.  The  Iroquoian  tribes  (Huron,  Wyandot.  Erie,  SusqtM 


Iianna,  and  the  Five  Nations)  extending  from  north  to  south 
knd  thus  dividing  the  Algonkin  tribes. 

2.  The  Central  Algonkin.  west  of  the  Iroquois:  Some 
Ojibway,  the  Ottawa,  Menoraini,  Sauk  and  Fox.  Potawa- 
jtomi,  Peoria,  Illinois,  Kickapoo,  Miami,  Piankashaw,  Shaw- 
Bee,  also  the  Siouan  Winnebago. 

3.  The  Eastern  Algonkin :  the  Abnaki  group,  and  the 
Sklicmac  (not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  northern  btjrder 
^t)up  noted  above  save  by  their  feeble  cullivation  of  maize), 
ithe  New  England  tribes,  and  the  Delaware. 

While  the  Iroqiioian  tribes  seem  to  have  been  predomi- 
>xiant,  their  culture,  as  a  whole,  suggests  a  southern  origin, 
thus  disqualifying  them  for  places  in  the  type  group.  The 
Eastern  tribes  are  not  well  known,  many  of  them  being 
extinct,  but  they  also  seem  to  have  been  strongly  influenced 
by  the  Iroquois  and  by  southern  culltire.  We  must,  there- 
fore, turn  to  the  Central  group  for  the  type.  Even  here 
the  data  are  far  from  adequate;  for  the  Peoria,  Illinois, 
Miami,  and  Piankashaw  have  almost  faded  away.  Little 
is  known  of  the  Kickapoo  and  Ottawa,  and  no  serious 
studies  of  the  Shawi.^e  are  available.  The  latter,  however, 
seem  to  belong  with  the  transitional  tribes  of  the  Eastern 
group,  if  not  actually  to  the  Southeastern  area.  Our  dis- 
cussion, therefore,  must  be  based  on  the  Ojibway,  Menom- 
ini,  Sauk  and  Fox,  and  Winnebago," 

Enumerating  their  most  characteristic  traits,  we  have: 
maize,  squashes,  and  beans  cultivated  (though  weakly  by 
the  Ojibway)  ;  wild  rice  where  available  was  a  great  staple ; 
maple  sugar  was  manufactured;  deer,  bear,  and  even  buf- 
falo were  hunted,  also  wild  fowl;  fishing  was  fairly  devel- 
oped, especially  sturgeon  fishing  on  the  lakes;  pottery  was 
weakly  developed  but  formerly  used  for  cooking  vessels; 
vessels  of  wood  and  bark  were  common ;  some  splint  bas- 
ketry; two  types  of  shelter  prevailed,  a  dome-shaped  bark 
or  mat-covered  lodge  for  winter,  a  rectangular  bark  house 
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for  summer,  though  the  Ojibway  tended  to  use  the  conica! 
type  of  the  northern  border  group  itistead  of  the  latter; 
canoes  of  bark  and  dug-outs  were  used,  where  possible;  the 
toboggan  was  occasionally  used,  snowshoes  were  conimon; 
dog  traction  rare;  weaving  of  bark  fiber  downward 
the  fingers;  soft  bags;  pack  lines;  and  fish  nets;  clotl 
of  skins,  soft-soled  moccasins  with  drooping  fiaps,  leggii 
breechcloth,  and  sleeved  shirts  for  men;  for  women,  a 
and  jacket,  though  a  one-piece  dress  was  known ;  skin  rol 
some  woven  of  rabbitskin;  no  armor,  bows  of  plain  woo4] 
no  lances,  both  the  ball-ended  and  gun-shaped  woodeti  club) 
in  trade  days  the  tomahawk;  deer  were  often  driven 
the  water  and  killed  from  canoes  (the  use  of  the  jack-ligltf 
should  be  noted) ;  fish  taken  with  hooks,  spears,  and  nets, 
small  game  trapped  and  snared;  work  in  skins  confined  to 
clothing;  bags  usually  woven,  other  receptacles  made  oi 
birchbark;  mats  of  reed  and  cedarbark  common;  work  in 
wood,  stone,  and  bone  weakly  developed;  probably  consid- 
erable use  of  copper  in  prehistoric  times;  feather-wwt 
rare;  a  gens  organization,  no  social  classes  or  formal  proj*- 
erty  distinctions;  decorative  art  tending  toward  non- 
geometric  forms;  a  secret  initiation  ceremony  known  as 
the  Midewiwin;  a  well-developed  scalp  dance;  fixed  ritual- 
istic procedures  in  conducting  a  war  party;  ceremonial  bun- 
dles for  war,  hunting,  and  also  for  social  groups ;  mythology 
complex,  dealing  in  part  with  the  deeds  of  Manitou  beings; 
elaboration  of  song  rituals  for  many  phases  of  routine 
life:  specialization  in  root  and  herb  formulas  for  treating 
the  sick,  but  some  shamanistic  traits,  as  the  juggler's 
lodge. 

When  we  come  to  the  eastern  group  we  find  agriculture 
more  intensive  (except  in  the  extreme  north)  and  pottery 
more  highly  developed.  Woven  feather  cloaks  seem  to  have 
been  common,  a  southern  trait.  Work  in  stone  also  seems 
a  little  more  complex;    a  special  development  of  steatite 


work.  More  use  was  made  of  edible  roots.  The  decorative 
art  was  less  geometric  and  ritualism  weaker  than  in  the  typi- 
cal group. 

The  Iroquoian  tribes  "  were  even  more  intensive  agricul- 
turists and  potters;  they  made  some  use  of  the  blowgun; 
developed  cornhusk  weaving;  carved  elaborate  masks  from 
wood;  lived  in  rectangular  long  houses  of  peculiar  pattern; 
built  fortifications;  and  were  superior  in  bone  work;  main- 

'■  tained  a  series  of  masked  secret  societies,  a  corn  harvest  fes- 
tival, and.  above  all,  a  highly  developed  political  organiza- 

I  tion  or  "League  of  the  Six  Nations,"  which  made  syste- 

j  matic  conquests. 

8.  Southeastern  Area.  The  Southeastern  area  is  conven- 
iently divided  by  the  Mississippi  River,  the  typkal  culture 
occurrng  '"  the  east.  As  we  have  noted,  the  Powhatan 
group  and  perhaps  the  Shawnee  are  intermediate.  These 
eliminated,  we  have  the  Muskhogean  and  Iroquoian  tribes 
(Cherokee  and  Tuscarora).  as  the  chief  groups,  also  the 
Yuchi,  Eastern  Siouan.  Tunican,  and  Quapaw.  The  Chiti- 
macha  and  Attacapa  differ  from  the  others  chiefly  in  the 
greater  use  of  aquatic  foods.  The  Caddoan  tribes  had  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  shelter  and  were  otherwise  slightly  deflected 
toward  the  Plains  culture.  We  have  little  data  for  the  Ton- 
kawa,  Karankawa,  and  Carrizo.  but  they  seem  not  to  have 
been  agriculturists  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  lived  in 
tipis  like  the  LJpan,  being  almost  true  buffalo  Indians.  These 
thus  stand  as  intermediate  and  may  belong  with  the  Plains 
or  the  Southwest  area.  The  Biloxi  of  the  east,  the  extinct 
Timuqua,  and  the  Florida  Seminole  are  also  variants  from 
the  type.  They  were  far  less  dependent  upon  agriculture 
and  made  considerable  use  of  aquatic  food.  The  Timuqua 
lived  in  circular  houses  and.  as  did  the  Seminole."  used 
bread  made  of  coonti  roots  (Zamia  f>umila),  the  method  of 
preparation  suggesting  West  Indian  influence.  The  eating 
of  human  flesh  is  also  set  down  as  a  trait  of  several  Gulf 
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Coast  tribes.    Our  typical  culture  then  may  be  found  at  its 
best  among  the  Muskhogean,  Yuchi,  and  Cherokee" 

The  following  are'tTie  most  distinctive  trails :  great  use  of 
vegetable  food  and  intensive  agriculture ;  raised  maize,  cane 
(a  kind  of  millet),  pumpkins,  melons,  tobacco,  and  after 
contact  with  Europeans,  quickly  took  up  peaches,  figs,  etc; 
large  use  of  wild  vegetables  also ;  dogs  eaten,  the  only  do- 
mestic animal,  but  chickens,  hogs,  horses,  and  even  cattk 
were  adopted  quickly ;  deer,  bear  and  bison  in  the  west  were 
the  large  game,  for  deer  the  stalking  and  surround  methods 
were  used;  turkeys  and  small  game  were  hunted  and  fi^ 
taken  when  convenient  (fish  poisons  were  in  use,  suggestti^ 
South  America)  ;  of  manufactured  foods — bears'  oil,  hidt- 
ory-nut  oil,  persimmon  bread,  and  htwniny  are  noteworthy; 
houses  were  generally  rectangular  with  curved  roofs,  cov- 
ered with  thatch  or  bark,  also  often  provided  with  plaster 
walls  reinforced  with  wickerwork;  towns  were  well  forti- 
fied with  palisades;  dug-out  canoes;  costume  was  moderate, 
chiefly  of  deerskins,  robes  of  bison,  etc.,  shirt-like  gar- 
ments for  men,  skirts  and  toga-like  upper  garments  for 
women,  boot-like  moccasins  for  winter;  some  woven  fabric 
of  bark  fiber,  and  fine  netted  feather  cloaks ;  some  buffalo- 
hair  weaving  in  the  west,  weaving  downward  with  the  fin- 
gers; fine  mats  of  cane  and  some  cornhusk  work;  baskets 
of  cane  and  splints,  the  double  or  nested  basket  and  the 
basket  meal  sieve  are  special  forms;  knives  of  cane,  dartJ 
of  cane  and  bone;  blowguns  in  general  use;  good  potters, 
coil  process,  paddle  decorations ; "  skin  dressing  by  slightly 
different  method  from  elsewhere  (macerated  in  mortars) 
and  straight  scrapers  of  hafted  stone;  work  in  stone  of  a 
high  order,  but  no  true  sculpture ;  little  metal  work ;  cere- 
monial houses,  or  temples,  for  sun  worship  in  which  were 
perpetual  fires;  these,  and  other  important  buildings  set 
upon  mounds ;  elaborate  planting  and  harvest  rituals,  espe- 
cially an  important  ceremony  known  as  the  "busk";  the 
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^  of  new  fire  and  the  use  of  the  "black  drink" ;  a  clan 
^rstem  with  society  composed  of  chiefs  and  four  grades  of 
Aibjects;  chiefs  regarded  as  under  the  sacred  influence  of 
tile  Sun  God,  reminding  us  of  Peru ;  political  systems  devel- 
oped, with  strong  confederacies;  strong  development  of  the 
olumet  procedure ;  shamanism  prominent. 
/9.  Southwestern  Area.  In  the  Southwestern  area  we 
nve  a  small  portion  of  the  United  States  (New  Mexico 
md  Arizona)  and  an  indefinite  portion  of  Mexico.  For 
convenience,  we  shall  ignore  all  tribes  south  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary.  Within  these  limits,  we  have  what  appear 
to  be  two  types  of  culture :  the  Pueblos  and  the  nomadic 
tribes,  but  from  our  point  of  view  this  distinction  seems  not 
iriioUy  justifiable,  since  the  differences  are  chiefly  those  of 
irchitecture  and  social  grouping  and  not  unlike  those  already 
twted  in  the  Eastern  Woodland  area.  On  account  of  its 
hi^y  developed  state  and  its  prehistoric  antecedents,  the 
Pueblo  culture  appears  as  the  type.**  The  cultures  of  the 
(UfFerent  villages  are  far  from  uniform,  but,  ignoring  minor 
variations,  fall  into  three  geographical  groups :  the  Hopi 
(Walpi,  Sichumovi,  Hano  [Tewa],  Shipaulovi,  Mishong- 
novi,  Shungopovi,  and  Oraibi);  Zuni  (Zuiii  proper,  Pes- 
cado.  Nutria,  and  Ojo  Calient^)  ;  and  the  Rio  Grande 
(Taos,  Picuris,  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso, 
Tesuque,  Pojoaque,  Nambe,  Jemez,  Pecos,  Sandia,  Isleta — 
an  of  Tanoan  stock;  San  Felipe.  Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo, 
Santa  Ana,  Sia,  Laguna,  and  Acoma — Keresan  stock).  The 
culture  of  the  whole  may  be  characterized  first  by  certain 
traits  not  yet  found  in  our  survey  of  the  continent;  vis., 
die  main  dependence  upon  maize  and  other  cultivated  foods 
(men  did  the  cultivating  and  weaving  of  cloth  instead  of 
women,  as  above)  ;  the  use  of  a  grinding  stone,  or  metate, 
instead  of  a  mortar;  the  art  of  masonry;  loom  or  upward 
ireaving;  cultivated  cotton  as  textile  material;  pottery  dec- 
orated in  color;  a  unique  type  of  building;  and  the  domes- 
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tication  of  the  turkey.    These  certainly  serve  to  sharply  dill 
ferentiate  this  culture. 

While  the  main  dependence  was  placed  on  vegetable  (oq 
there  was  some  hunting;  the  eastern  villages  hunted  bu(fd 
and  deer,  especially  Taos.  The  most  unique  hunting  weapa 
is  the  flat,  curved  rabbit  stick,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  boomerani 
Drives  of  rabbits  and  antelope  were  practised.  The  prind 
pal  wild  vegetable  food  was  the  pinon  nut.  Of  manu factuil 
foods,  piki  bread  is  the  most  unique.  In  former  times,  d 
villages  often  traded  for  meat  with  the  more  nomadic  trib( 
Taos,  Pecos  and  a  few  of  the  frontier  villages  used  bufli 
robes  and  often  dressed  in  deerskins,  but  woven  robes  wi 
usual.  Men  wore  aprons  and  a  robe  when  needed.  In  add 
tion  to  cloth  robes,  some  were  woven  of  rabbitskin  and  son 
netted  with  turkey  feathers.  Women  wore  a  woven  gal 
ment  reaching  from  the  shoulder  to  the  knees,  fastened  ov( 
the  right  shoulder  only.  For  the  feet,  hard-soled  moca 
sins,  those  for  women  having  long  strips  of  deerskin  wou( 
around  the  leg.  Pottery  was  highly  developed  and  s 
other  uses  than  the  practical.  Basketry  was  known,  but  II 
so  highly  developed  as  among  the  non-Pueblo  tribes.  11 
dog  was  kept,  but  not  used  in  transportation,  and  there  VK 
no  boats.  The  mechanical  arts  were  not  highly  developt 
their  stone  work  and  work  in  wood,  while  of  an  advanc 
type,  does  not  excel  that  of  some  other  areas;  some  wo 
in  turquoise,  but  nothing  in  metal.  Art  flourished  chid 
as  pottery  decoration  and  in  ceremonial  painting;  the  latt 
tended  to  be  symbolic  but  usually  bordered  upon  the  reafi 
tic;  a  complex  social  grouping  in  which  relationship 
usually  maternal,  but  the  unity  of  the  system  is  apparent  i 
that  the  same  group  names  can  be  traced  throughout  the  dj 
ferent  villages;"  each  village  independent  with  an  elec^ 
governor  and  a  war  chief,  the  final  sanction,  however,  res 
ing  with  a  supreme  religious  officer;  ritualism  very  cotn^ 
cat^d;  universal  offerings  of  maize  meal  and  other  objet 
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3l  shrines;  extensive  use  of  sand  painted  altars;  purifica- 
tion by  emetics  and  head-washing;  two  sets  of  priests  and 
|i«remonies,  one  for  sumnier,  the  other  for  winter;  many 
jsocietics  or  cults;  a  snake  dance  among  the  Hopi  "  and  a 
Irain  ceremony  at  Sia  are  special  demonstrations;  the  most 
ftommon  are  the  kachina  ceremonies,  part  of  which  are 
tasked    dances;    mythology    characterized    by    migration 


*'The  Pima"  ^ce  lived.Ja-adobg  Jiguses  but  not  of  the 
iP-jcblo  type ;  they  dwri^ed  irrigation  but  also  made  exten- 
tare  use  of  wild  plants  (mesquite.  saguaro,  etc.).  They 
■raised  cotton  and  wove  cloth,  were  indifferent  potters,  but 
experts  in  basketry.  The  kindred  Papago  were  similar, 
though  less  advanced.  The  Mohave,  Yuma,  Cocopa,  Mari- 
copa, and  Yavapai  used  a  square,  flat-roofed  house  of  wood, 
did  not  practise  irrigation,  were  not  good  basket  makers 
(excepting  the  Yavapai),  but  were  otherwise  similar  to  the 
Pima.  The  Walapai  and  Havasupai  were  somewhat  more 
nomadic.  Among  all  these  ritualism  was  weak  in  contrast 
to  the  Pueblos,  but  we  have  very  little  data  on  the  subject. 

In  some  respects  the  Pima  and  their  ethnic  neighbors 
appear  to  be  transitional  to  the  Pueblo  type,  but  when  we 
come  to  the  Athapascan-speaking  tribes  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  area  we  find  some  intermediate  cultures.  Thus,  the 
Jicarilla  and  Mescalero  used  the  Plains  tipi ;  they  raised 
but  little ;  gathered  wild  vegetable  foods  and  hunted  buffalo 
and  other  animals;  no  weaving,  but  costumes  of  skin  in  the 
Plains  type;  made  a  little  pottery;  good  coil  baskets;  used 
glass-bead  technique  of  the  Plains.  The  southern  Ute  were 
also  in  this  class.  The  western  Apache  differed  little  from 
these,  but  rarely  used  tipis  and  gave  a  little  more  attention 
to  agriculture.  All  used  shields  of  buffalo  hide  and  roasted 
certain  roots  in  holes.  In  general,  while  the  Apache  have 
certain  undoubted  Pueblo  traits,  they  also  remind  one  of 
is  and  the  Plateaus. 
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The  Hasajo-seem  to  have  taken  on  their  most  strildn|l 
traits  under  European  infiuence;  but  their  old  type  oil 
shelter  is  again  tlie  up-ended  stick  type  of  the  north,  while] 
their  costume,  pottery,  and  feeble  attempts  at  basketry  and] 
formerly  at  agriculture,  with  their  strong  leaning  towarn 
ritualism,  all  suggest  Pueblo  influence,  I 

Thus,  in  the  widely  diffused  traits  of  agriculture,  metata 
pottery,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  weaving  of  cloth  wifl 
loom  and  spindle,  former  use  of  sandals,  a  similar  sodl 
system,  and  intense  ritualism,  we  have  common  cultuil 
bonds  between  all  the  tribes  of  the  Southwest,  uniting  thH 
in  one  culture  area.  In  all  these  the  Pueblos  lead,  ifl 
non-Pueblo  tribes  skirting  the  Plains  and  Plateaus  occtH 
an  intermediate  position,  as,  doubtless,  do  the  tribes  to  ifl 
southwest,  from  which  it  appears  that,  after  all,  we  hatl 
but  one  distinct  general  type  of  culture  centering  in  tlfl 
area.  ■ 

10.  The  Nakua  Area.  We  have  just  seen  how  the  PucMI 
type  of  culture  centered  in  the  upper  Rio  Grande  Valley 
and  how  its  varying  characteristics  extend  down  into  Mex- 
ico. It  is  clear  from  the  historical  data  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  that  when  Cortez  landed  on  the  Gulf  Coast  thers 
was  one  center^  culture  for  the  whole  stretch  of  country 
between  tha^Rio  Grande  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  that  its 
most  typical  representative  was  the  Aztec  group  round 
about  the  City  of  Mexico.  Yet,  the  Tarascan.  the  Zapotec 
and  the  Mixtec  were  almost  equally  typical,  while  somewhat 
less  typical  were  the  Totonac,  and  the  Otomi. 

Some  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
center  of  the  area  was  in  Ytioatan,  among  the  Maya,  whence 
it  seems  to  have  shifted  to  tne'northern  tribes  we  have  just 
noted.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  older  center  are  found 
the  most  impressive  ruins  in  the  New  World  (p.  102). 
While  we  cannot  connect  any  one  ruin  with  a  specific  sur- 
viving Maya  group,  it  is  certain  that  the  builders  of  all  of 
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them  were  members  of  the  Maya  stock.  The  attainment  of 
this  result  is  one  of  the  mdsTTniportant  triumphs  of  our 
I  science,  for  had  we  been  unable  to  so  connect  these  ruins 
I  with  the  Maya,  we  should  find  the  whole  Mexican-Central 
I  American  problem  extremely  baffling. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  Maya  in  eighteen  or  more  inde- 
pendent tribal  groups,  no  longer  living  in  pretentious  cities, 
but  no  doubt  representing  the  original  social  units  forming 
the  ancient  Maya  federation.  That  they  were  still  of  a 
culture  type,  comparable  to  the  Aztec  group,  is  indicated  by 
extensive  agriculture  (maize,  peppers,  beans,  cacao,  etc.), 
the  domestication  of  bees  for  the  honey  and  the  wax.  weav- 
ing of  cotton  so  fine  that  the  Spaniards  mistook  it  for  silk, 
large  canoes,  and  trade  with  Cuba,  hieroglyphic  books,  a 
gentile  organization  with  animal  names,  etc.  Archiological 
research  has  revealed  their  former  ascendency  in  archi- 
tecture, art,  calendar  systems,  and  astronomical  knowledge. 
A  great  deal  of  these  specialized  traits  of  culture  passed  to 
the  Aztec,  but  one  feature  in  particular  seems  to  differen- 
tiate Maya  culture :  mV.,  the  absence  of  copper  tools.  Their 
culture  was  essentially  a  stone  age  culture,  which  used  cop- 
per and  gold,  particularly  the  latter,  only  for  ornament. 
In  the  smelting  and  casting  of  gold  they  were  very  skilful. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  ancient  Maya  a  fine  example  of  the 
height  to  which  a  people  may  rise  with  only  tools  of  stone 
and  wood.  While  the  later  Aztec  culture  was  in  foundation 
a  stone  culture,  it  went  somewhat  farther  than  the  Maya  in 
the  development  of  copper  tools,  but  not  so  far  as  did  the 
Inca  of  Peru. 

The  present  state  of  native  culture  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States  is  quite  the  reverse  of  what  the  archjenlogy  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Maya 
area  in  which  quite  primitive  and  loosely  organized  groups 
of  people  are  found  still  speaking  Maya  languages.  One  of 
these  groups,  known  as  Lacandones.  has  been  carefully 
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studied  "  and  may  be  taken  as  the  general  historic  type  for 
the  whole  of  Central  America.  Its  characteristics  are :  ^- 
culture,  hunting  and  fishing,  carried  on  about  in  the  sam« 
proportion  as  in  the  Amazon  country;  maize,  potatoes,  a 
yucca,  calabashes,  tobacco,  corn,  etc.,  raised;  cotton  raised 
and  spun ;  some  pottery ;  bees  domesticated ;  bows  and 
stone-pointed  arrows;  water  drums;  gourd  rattles;  the 
ceremonial  life  simple,  consisting  in  the  main  of  an  annual 
renewing  ceremony  and  numerous  offerings,  from  all  of 
which  women  are  excluded.  Strange  to  say,  no  knowledge, 
of  the  calendar  system  and  writing  of  the  Maya  period 
survives,  for  Maya  intellectual  culture  being  exclusive  t 
the  priestly  class,  either  passed  over  to  the  Aztec  conqueroi 
or  into  oblivion. 

Aztec  culture  embodied  traits  similar  to  those  of  thft 
Maya."  They  had  a  highly  organized  government  at 
maintained  armies;  a  gentile  social  order  with  gens  land 
rights;  intensive  agriculture,  maize,  beans,  peppers,  gourds, 
cotton,  fruits;  intoxicating  drink,  or  pulque,  from  maguey 
plant;  were  skilful  builders;  made  ornaments  of  gold,  sil- 
ver and  copper,  cast  in  molds  of  wax,  clay  and  charcoal; 
made  some  tools  of  copper  and  tin;  a  gold  wire  technique 
from  which  filigree  work  was  derived;  fine  feather  mosaics 
by  the  glue  method  for  which  large  aviaries  were  main- 
tained; work  in  obsidian  and  jadeite  highly  developed,  cuf 
ting  tools,  mirrors  and  ornaments;  stone  mosaic  omamentsj 
finely  woven  cloth  of  cotton  and  agave  with  excellent  dyes; 
fair  potters ;  books  on  parchment  and  on  maguey  paper; 
organized  priesthood  in  whose  hands  were  education  and 
higher  knowledge,  literature  was  cultivated;  separate 
schools  for  girls  and  boys  maintained;  children  of 
a  social  class  only,  educated ;  a  calendar  system  derived: 
from  the  Maya,  and  an  elaborate  religious  system  in  which 
sacrifices  were  prominent;  rituals  recited  in  the  temples  for 
regular  parts  of  each  day  and  night  and  almost  constant. 
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sacrificing  of  quails,  rabbits  and  flowers ;  at  certain  human 
sacrifices  some  of  the  flesh  was  ceremonially  eaten. 

Just  how  far  north  and  south  the  full  series  of  Aztec 
traits  was  diffused  cannot  be  stated,  but  for  many  years 
preceding  the  landing  of  Cortez  they  had  been  subjecting 
tribe  after  tribe  and  forcing  upon  them  their  own  culture. 
The  efficiency  and  character  of  their  political  system  has 
been  presented  with  great  clearness  by  Bandelier."  To  the 
north,  beyond  the  Tarascan  were  the  Otonii.  by  tradition 
the  forerunners  of  the  Aztec,  but  in  later  times,  at  least, 
less  typical.  Still  further  north  we  meet  the  Pima-speaking 
tribes,  Huichol,  Cora,  Mayo,  Yaqui,  etc.,  whose  culture  is 
clearly  intermediate  to  that  of  the  Aztec  and  the  Pueblo 
area.  Just  what  the  relative  values  may  have  been  in  the 
past  will  doubtless  be  revealed  by  future  research. 

Immediately  to  the  south  were  the  Mixes,  Zoque,  Chia- 
panec.  etc..  some  of  which  appear  in  early  Spanish  writings 
as  wild  savage  cannibals,  but  their  later  docile  appearance 
discredits  these  old  accounts.  Yet  we  may  be  certain  that 
they  were  of  less  culture  than  the  Aztec  or  truly  inter- 
mediate. 

SOUTH   AMERICAN  CULTURE  AREAS 

II.  The  Chibcha  Area.  On  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
old  Maya  territory  we  meet  such  peoples  as  the  Lenca  and 
Xicaque  of  less  idtense  culture,  but  still  manifesting  many 
of  the  fundamental  traits  of  the  Nahua  center.  Yet  when 
near  the  boundary  of  Costa  Rica,  we  find  wilder  tribes  with 
cultures  suggesting  South* America.  Just  across  the  line 
we  meet  with  the  Chibcha-speaking  Talamanca  and  the 
Chiriqui.  From  here  down  through  the  Isthmus  we  seem  to 
find  an  increasing  number  of  such  traits  as  poisoned  arrows, 
fish  poisons,  hammocks,  and  palisaded  villages,  all  highly 
characteristic  of  South  American  cultures.  In  fact,  the 
whole  isthmian  country  from  the  lower  part  of  Nicaragua 
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down  is  a  marginal  part  of  the  Chibcha  culture  area,  center- 
ing about  Bogota,  Colombia, 

Throughout  this  area  we  have  environmental  conditions 
similar  to  those  surrounding  the  Maya,  for  the  whole  outer  I 
marginal   circumference   is   studded   with   wild   tribes  and 
even  the  highly  organized  groups  comprising  the  center  in 
Colombia  have  some  of  these  lowly  folk  interspersed  among  i 
them. 

The  dominating  stock  was  the  Chibcha,  whose  culture 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.°"  Like  all  Andean  peoples,  they 
were  agricultural,  producing  maize,  potatoes,  manioc,  beans, 
and  squashes;  no  domestic  animals  for  transportation;  irr 
gation  systems  highly  developed ;  salt  was  made  on  a  lai^ 
scale  and  traded  to  outlying  tribes;  cotton  was  raised  and 
weaving  highly  developed ;  fine  dyeing;  no  stone  buildings, 
cane  and  thatch  the  rule,  walls  of  wattling,  plastered  with 
clay;  roads  and  suspension  bridges;  no  copper,  but  great 
skill  in  gold  work,  in  fact,  the  center  of  the  art  for  the 
New  World;  a  clan  organization,  or  maternal  descent; 
kind  of  caste  system ;  one  tribe,  the  Panche,  is  credited  with 
exogamous  clans;  no  evidence  of  books  or  calendar  sys- 
tems; human  sacrifices  to  the  sun  as  an  incident  in  sacri- 
fices of  ail  kinds;  an  infinite  number  of  local  shrines  whcrt 
some  power  was  assumed  to  be  manifest  to  which  oflFerinfp 
were  made;  five  sacred  lakes;  an  organized  priesthood  wid 
a  single  head;  ceremonial  foot-races;  coca  chewing  insteai 
of  tobacco  and  great  use  of  chicha;  but  some  tobacco  w( 
used  both  as  snuff  and  for  smoking  in  stone  pipes;  a  myd 
ical  white  man  who  was  the  culture.hero.  called  Bochica;  ■ 
deluge  myth;  an  Atlas  idea  of  the  world;  a  fairly  compa 
political  organization ;  tribute  or  taxes  in  gold  and  cIo 
chiefly;  a  commercial  system  with  markets,  and  a  kind  < 
currency.  For  further  details,  see  the  proper  heading  n 
archieological  classification. 

As  to  just  how  far  the  intermediate  fringe  of  this  cultil 
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extended  into  Venezuela,  we  cannot  say,  but  from  archaeo- 
logical evidence  it  seems  to  have  reached  out  well  into  the 
highlands  of  the  interior.  On  the  south,  it  met  Inca.  in- 
fluence in  Ecuador. 

12.  The  Inca  Area.  The  approximate  northern  border  of 
the  Inca  area  is  near  the  equator,  in  the  highlands  of  Ecua- 
dor, and  its  southern  limits  somewhere  in  the  Atacama  desert 
of  Chile.  It  is  remarkably  narrow,  following  the  coast  belt 
of  elevated  Andean  country.  Another  peculiarity  is  that 
the  descent  to  the  low  level  of  the  Amazon  is  abrupt,  with- 
out the  usual  broad  belt  of  plateau  land,  and  in  keeping  with 
this,  we  find  strong  contrasts  in  culture,  the  intermediate 
tribes  being  chiefly  in  the  north  and  south.  Yet,  as  we  shall 
see  in  another  place,  some  Inca  traits  did  find  their  way  down 
into  the  lowlands. 

The  dominating  stock  languages  are  the  Quechua  and 
Aymara,  having  norlhern  and  southern  distributions  re- 
spectively."' Reference  to  the  linguistic  map  will  show  a 
few  minor  stocks,  chiefly  in  the  south,  who  form  in  the 
main  an  intermediate  group.  Among  the  largest  of  these 
are  the  Atacamas  of  northern  Chile.  Two  small  remnant 
stocks,  the  Puquinas  and  the  Lecan  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  the 
Changoan  of  the  north  Chilean  coast  were  simple  fisher  folk 
fed  acquired  but  few  Inca  traits,  and  who  may  be  con- 
1  surviving  remnants  of  the  earlier  population, 
■rence  to  a  relief  map  shows  a  marked  eastern  exten- 
f  the  Bolivian  highlands,  where  we  find  a  veritable 
I  of  minor  stocks  not  found  elsewhere,  together  with 
Btraggltng  Carib,  Arawak  and  Tupi.  On  their  eastern 
^•5  are  successively  the  Amazonian  forests  and  the 
In  culture  we  find  here  all  degrees  of  transition. 
/  upland  groups  are  rather  sedentary  and  agricul- 
;  maintaining  temples  and  organized  priesthoods, 
lacicos  (Chiquitan)  and  Canichanan  had  palisaded 
s  in  eastern  Brazil;  the  former  a  gentile  organiza- 
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tioo  and  made  good  pottery,  but  the  latter  were  considered 
cannibals.  Cannibalism,  in  fact,  is  charged  to  a  large  nuin^ 
ber  of  these  groups. 

In  the  north,  in  what  is  now  Ecuador,  were  the  Cafiarii 
who  by  their  high  development  of  gold  work  take  a  posi- 
tion intermediate  to  the  Chibchan  center;   but  their  inland 
neighbors,  the  Jivaran,  are  more  like  the  wild  Amazoa 
tribes. 

The  chief  characters  pertaining  to  Inca  culture  are; 
organized  government  based  upon  gentile  groups;  the 
preme  authority  resting  in  a  council  who  appointed  from  i 
hereditary  group  a  war  chief,  or  Inca  (see  p.  156),  agricul- 
ture advanced,  maize,  manioc,  peppers,  potatoes,  fertiliza- 
tion with  guanaco  and  other  manures,  elaborate  irrigation 
systems;  domestication  of  the  llama,  with  the  dog,  guinea 
pig.  birds,  and  monkeys  as  pets;  some  fishing  on  the  coast 
and  hunting  in  the  interior;  spinning  and  weaving  highly 
developed,  cotton  cultivated,  vicuna  wool,  elaborate  designs 
and  rich  dyes;  pottery  carried  to  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment, both  in  form  and  design,  most  unique  form,  the 
whistling  jar;  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mined,  smelted  and 
skilfully  worked ;  true  bronze  was  made  by  use  of  tin ;  tools 
and  mechanical  appliances  simple,  digging-stick  and  spade 
for  farming,  no  hoe;  no  saws,  drilling  by  rolling  in  hands; 
architecture  massive,  but  plain  and  severe;  a  systi 
roads;  stone,  and  suspension  bridges;  some  watei 
by  balsa;  an  organized  army  and  fortifications;  no 
but  the  quipu  as  a  counting  device;  sun  worship,  an! 
iied  priesthood;  a  mythical  white  man  founder  calh 
cocha;  a  deluge  myth;  human  sacrifices  rare,  but  ol 
of  animals  common;  a  scries  of  gens  gods,  or  huaci 
li|[iotis  orders  of  virgins;  a  sacred  shrine  on  Lake  Ti 
conventional  confessions  of  sins  to  a  priest:  two 
wremonies.  the  new-fire  with  the  banishment  of  dij 
the  sun  festival. 
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3.  The  Cuanaco  Area,  Adjacent  to  the  Bolivian  high- 
lands, the  elevated  lands  of  the  headwaters  of  the  La  Plata 
drainage  are  known  as  the  Gran  Chaco.  This  is  a  rolling, 
wooded,  and.  in  part,  swampy  plain.  Farther  south  it 
merges  into  the  Pampas,  a  level,  treeless  prairie.  Still 
farther  south,  we  have  a  more  elevated,  scantily  wooded 
country  in  Patagonia.  This  whole  stretch,  together  with 
the  lower  half  of  Chile,  has  one  cultural  center,  though  it3 
geographical  diversity  gives  certain  distinctions.  The  typi- 
cal culture  is  found  among  the  Guaycuruan  (Abipones, 
etc.),  Araucanian,  Puelchean,  and  Calchaquian  stocks."  En- 
gulfed by  them  are  such  tiny  groups  as  the  Lulean  and  Allen- 
tiacan.  On  the  south  we  note  the  Chonoan  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  who  seem  to  have  resembled  the  Alikulufan,  Onan, 
and  Yahganan  farther  south.  The  eastern  slope  of  Pata- 
gonia was  occupied  by  the  Tsonekan  (Tehuelche).  Such 
of  these  as  occupy  the  coast  line  live  largely  upon  sea 
food. 

The  culture  of  the  typical  group  reminds  one  of  the  North 
American  Plains  area.  The  Spanish  colonists  introduced 
horses  and  cattle  and  very  quickly  the  natives  became  horse 
Indians,  hunting  wild  cattle."  As  such,  they  were  nomadic 
and  in  the  main  did  not  till  the  soil,  but  in  some  cases  did 
raise  a  little  maize,  etc.,  just  as  did  some  of  the  intermediate 
Plains  area  tribes  of  North  America.  All  of  the  central 
cup  seem  to  have  woven  some  cloth,  but  developed  work 
ins  more  extensively;  the  weapons  were  the  lance,  bola 
A  skin  boat  suggesting  the  bull-boat  of  the  Plains 
ras  used  for  fording  rivers;  warriors  rode  into  battle 
dead  were  placed  upon  platforms,  but  the  bones 
ifterward  buried ;  smokers  mixed  tobacco  with  wood 
;s,  as  in  North  America, 
the  historic  period  the  natives  of  this  area  developed 
intense  horse  culture.  In  many  respects  this  complex 
:e  the  horse  culture  of  the  North  American  plains, 
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because  it  was  .acquired  from  the  same  foreign  source.  Yet 
we  find  in  the  guanaco  area  several  new  features,  as  Ihe 
bola,  the  lasso,  and  the  toe-stirnip.  These  highly  original 
traits  of  the  horse  complex  are  found  among  all  the  typical 
tribes  enumerated  above,  making  it  clear  that  even  thou^ 
they  were  original  inventions,  they  must  have  been  in  their 
present  form  diffused  from  one  center  along  with  the  horse. 
Habitations  vary  a  great  deal,  but  still  are  simple  affairs  of 
skin  or  mats  supported  by  a  ridge  pale,  in  many  cases  with- 
out smoke  holes.  A  common  form  is  a  kind  of  skin-covered 
lean-to.  Infants  are  secured  on  a  board  or  frame,  as  in 
North  America  (Fig.  lo).  Among  the  more  primitive 
tribes  the  men  wear  aprons  and  a  robe,  the  latter  giving  way 
to  a  cotton  breechcloth  among  the  Araucans.  The  footwear 
consists  of  a  kind  of  skin  boot  with  long  trailing  hair  from 
which  we  get  the  name  Patagonia  {duck  feet).  This  boot 
has  an  open  toe  so  that  the  toe  stirrup  can  be  used.  Yet  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  the  area  as  a  whole  was  to  go  bare- 
foot. 

As  we  go  south  in  the  area,  the  culture  becomes  more 
primitive  until  at  last  we  reach  the  Fuegians,  who  are  »': 
seashore  people.  Still  they  have  much  in  common  with  the^ 
horse-using  tribes  of  the  mainland  and  are  often  taken  as. 
the  surviving  remnant  of  the  older  population  in  the  arei( 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  period  of  horse  culture  the  Araucao? 
Puelchean.  Guaycuruan.  and  Calchaquian  tribes  were  the- 
most  strongly  developed.  The  former  had  a  kind  of  con- 
federacy based  upon  the  family  group  and  had  the  dual 
peace  and  war  chiefs  observed  in  the  area  of  higher  culture; 
great  value  was  placed  upon  oratory.  They  practised  some 
agriculture  and  weaving.  Shamanism  was  not  well  ot^an- 
ized,  but  each  local  group  had  at  least  one  such  official  Eyt; 
brows  and  face  hair  were  plucked  out,  but  the  lip  plug  ol 
the  Brazilian  tribes  was  not  worn.  The  Abipones,  at  least 
were  composed  of  social  castes  and  had  four  gentile  group 
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y  placed  in  the  four  directions,  reminding  us  of  North  Ameri- 
^  can  cultures. 

tThe  Araucans  were  clearly  intermediate  to  the  Inca  cen- 
ter, as  indicated  by  the  large  use  of  chicha,  tendency  toward 
^  agriculture,  the  domestication  of  sheep  and  the  wearing  of 
^  wool  in  later  times,  great  developments  of  animal  and  human 
^  sacrifices  with  features  closely  paralleling  those  of  the  nortii. 
^  The  Fuegians  and  other  stocks  skirting  the  western  and 
^_  southern  coast  were  not  horse  Indians,  but  developed  the 
t,  use  of  canoes;  built  fires  in  them  upon  clay  hearths;  went 
^  almost  nude  even  in  winter;  lean-to  shelters;  bola  not 
L  .  used  but  the  bow  and  spear;  water-tight  baskets;  iron 
^  pyrites  used  for  fire-making;  dogs  trained  for  hunting  and 
t,  even  to  drive  fish  by  swimming.  Some  early  accounts  credit 
t  the  Chonoans  with  weaving  blankets  from  dog  hair,  remind- 
^    ing  us  of  the  Salish  stock  of  the  northern  continent. 

When  we  turn  to  the  north  and  east,  we  again  meet  the 
complex  condition  of  the  Bolivian  highlands,  for  the  Chaco 
is  continuous  with  it.  Here  is  the  home  of  many  stocks  and 
representatives  of  others  widely  distributed."  In  the  main, 
the  culture  of  these  people  is  intermediate  to  that  of  the  great 
Brazilian  area,  since  we  find  the  lip  plug  now  and  then,  urn 
burial,  the  short  wooden  club,  dug-out  canoe,  etc.  The  Char- 
rua  cut  off  fingers  when  in  mourning,  as  is  done  in  some 
parts  of  North  America. 

14.  Amazon  Area.  Our  discussion  so  far  has  disposed  of 
all  the  continent  except  the  Amazon-Orinoco  drainage.  We 
see  from  a  map  that  this  drainage  comprises  fully  half  the 
continent.  Turning  to  the  linguistic  map  (Fig.  67),  we 
find  it  dominated  by  four  stocks:  Arawak  and  Carib  in  the 
northwest,  Tupi  and  Tapuya  in  the  southeast.  Of  these, 
the  former  pair  is  by  far  the  most  widely  distributed,  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  Antilles,  the  greater  part  of  Vene- 
zuela, Guiana,  and  northern  Brazil,  li  is  truly  curious  how 
the  numerous  small  stocks  of  the  continent  duster  around 
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the  very  headwaters  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  as  if  sonj 
of  the  powerful  peoples  of  the  interior  had  invaded  the  arfl 
from  without,  sweeping  up  the  rivers  and  driving  all  befcw 
them. 

At  first  glance,  the  four  main  stocks  seem  to  be  promises 
ously  scattered  over  the  area,  but  if  we  refer  to  a  relief  ma] 
we  may  note  that  their  distribution  is  coincident  with  eleva 
tion.  The  Aravvak  are  a  lowland  people,  while  the  Caril 
hold  to  the  higher  lands,  almost  without  exception.  On  t! 
other  hand,  the  Tapuya  stick  close  to  the  high  tablelands  ol 
Brazil,  while  the  Tupi  skirt  the  coast  and  up  into  llie  lowtf 
Amazon.  Therefore,  we  can  with  a  fair  degree  of  confi* 
dence  lay  down  the  geographical  lines  along  which  the  eX' 
pansion  of  these  stocks  took  place,  though  as  to  the  dire 
tions  of  movement  we  cannot  be  sure.  Since  the  Arawafc 
are  most  widely  distributed  over  the  Antilles  and  hold  to 
very  low  lands  on  the  continent  where  they  travel  by  river^, 
on  general  grounds  it  would  seem  likely  that  their  center  of 
dispersion  was  among  the  Islands.  The  Carib.  on  the  other 
hand,  are  most  intensely  distributed  as  an  inland  people, 
from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  such  of  them  as  took 
to  the  sea  borrowed  this  Irait  from  their  Arawak  neighbors. 

Good  studies  of  the  Amazon  tribes  are  rare,  but  it  SB' 
happens  that  the  few  best  are  so  distributed  as  to  give  n* 
the  probable  range  of  traits  throughout.  For  the  Japurt 
River,  or  the  northwestern  section  of  the  area,  we  haW 
Whiffen's'*  account  of  the  Witto  and  Boro.  whose  culiun^' 
together  with  that  of  their  immediate  neighbors,  may  b 
characterized  as  follows:  live  by  hunting,  fishing  and  agri 
culture;  raise  manioc,  tobacco  and  coca,  and  to  a  much  lesJ 
extent  maize,  yams,  pumpkins,  peppers,  sugar-cane,  etcf 
fields  cleared  by  fire  and  dug  up  by  digging-stick,  no  hoe; 
no  tame  animals,  even  dogs  rare;  all  animal  life  eaten,  t 
monkey  being  the  most  nearly  staple;  honey  prized, 
tame  bees;   cassava  bread  and  the  "pepper  pot,"  the  chici 
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support;  manioc  squeezed  by  rolling  in  a  mat;  coca  chewed 

and  mimora  seeds  snuffed;  tobacco  used  for  ceremonial 
drink  only;  curare  and  other  poisons;  blowgun,  throwing 
spear,  bows,  paddle  clubs;  fish  caught  by  poison,  also  witb 
hooks,  nets,  traps  and  a  tri-denl  spear ;  clay  eaten ;  canni- 
bals, eat  prisoners;  drum  signalling;  drums  In  pairs,  mate 
and  female,  phallic  decorations;  palm  fiber  rolled  on  thigh 
and  hammocks  made;  pottery;  basketry;  no  metal,  little 
stone,  tools  of  wood;  dug-out  canoes,  sprung  into  shape 
when  hot  from  burning  out ;  trees  felled  by  holes  and  wedg- 
ing; large  wooden  mortars  for  coca,  tobacco  and  maiie; 
habitations  and  fields  shifted  often;  whole  community  in 
one  house,  large  and  square,  four  posts  inside,  thatched,  no 
smoke  hole;  clearing  around  house,  but  all  concealed  in 
jungle  by  maze-like  path;  no  clothing  except  bark  hrcech- 
cloth  for  men;  combs  of  palm  splints  for  women;  human 
tooth  necklaces ;  ornamental  ligatures,  nose  pins,  leg  rattles, 
elaborate  body  paint;  palaver  with  a  kind  of  black  drink 
of  tobacco  for  all  important  undertakings  of  war  or  peace; 
the  couvade;  women  not  permitted  to  join  in  serious  cere- 
monies and  not  to  see  boys'  initiations,  not  allowed  to  join 
a  cannibal  feast;  personal  names  not  spoken,  even  true 
names  of  mythical  characters  are  whispered;  shamanism 
ipaye)  important,  tricks  crude  except  "voice-throwing," 
sucking  for  disease,  but  detecting  evil  spirits  the  chief  func- 
tion of  a  shaman;  two  serious  harvest  ceremonies,  manioc 
and  pineapple;  boys  cruelly  whipped  in  puberty  ceremonies; 
ordeals  of  stinging  ants;  many  social  dances;  formal  recital 
of  one's  grievances  and  a  kind  of  riddle  dance;  pan  pipe, 
flute,  Castanet,  drum,  gourd  rattle;  each  house  group  ex- 
ogamous,  paternal  descent:  monogamy,  each  house  has  a 
chief,  all  adult  males  the  council;  many  tales  resembling 
European  folklore  and  many  animal  tales  reminding  one  of 
African  lore;  sun  and  moon  venerated ;  grave  burial. 
In  Guiana  "  we  find  most  of  these  same  traits,  but  what 
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seems  to  be  a  higher  culture,  since  here  we  have  cotton  cul- 
tivated and  spun  and  the  typical  cassava  squeezer.  The 
Arawak  peoples  also  have  a  clan  organization,  maternal  de- 
scent, ^one  of  the  Guiana  peoples  use  coca,  but  smoke 
tobacco,  cigar  fashion;  the  signal  drum  is  absent.  The 
house  is  similar  in  form  but  smaller,  the  tendency  being  to 
form  villages;  yet  as  we  go  in  from  the  coast  the  transi- 
tion to  the  large  community  house  is  rapid. 

On  the  south  of  the  Amazon  we  find  the  higher  culture 
among  the  Tupi  of  the  Brazilian  coast.  The  new  traits  are : 
smoking  tobacco  in  stone  pipes,  palisaded  villages,  fine  stone 
tools,  urn  burial;  but  otherwise  the  culture  compares  con- 
cisely with  that  of  the  Arawak  and  Carib  of  Guiana,  A  few 
small  stocks  have  similar  culture,  but  on  the  interior  pla- 
teaus were  the  Tapuya  (the  Botocudo,  etc.),  who  stand 
somewhat  apart  from  their  neighbors."  All  reports  con- 
sidered, these  tribes  are  of  low  culture  and  notorious  canni- 
bals. They  were  non-agricultural,  did  not  work  stone  and 
made  little  pretense  of  weaving.  These  negative  traits  and 
a  few  positive  ones  tend  to  group  these  people  with  the 
Patagonians.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Tupi  tribes  pushed  out 
from  the  interior  and  dispossessed  the  Tapuya,  we  may  con- 
sider the  earlier  existence  of  a  Brazilian  extension  to  the 
great  hunting  areas  in  Argentina  and  Patagonia.  This  is 
made  probable  on  geographical  grounds  as  reference  to  the 
forestry  map  will  suggest.  Anyway,  it  is  clear  that  by  cul- 
ture the  Tupi  belong  with  the  tribes  of  the  Amazon,  while 
the  Tapuya  belong  elsewhere.  With  the  latter  eliminated, 
we  have  great  uniformity  of  culture  throughout.  Yet  the 
Tapuya  share  certain  traits  with  the  South  Amazons,  par- 
ticularly the  large  lip  plug  and.  as  may  he  expected,  a  num- 
ber of  their  neighbors  in  the  Matto  Grosso  show  simpler 
forms  of  Amazon  culture. 

Turning  again  to  the  Amazon  area,  including  the  Tupi, 
we  have  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  following  from  north 
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n'li  Basin  is  a  den.-;e  tmpical  iVrt*:  :r.r.  .:;  - 
are  the  only  roads  ujicii  to  man.     C;r.f-i:: 
well-developed    canne    complex.       T ■■.-:■:•: 
formed  by  scraping  out  the  .*'^:i  :";er::r 
and  expanding  the  sides  by  a  brace,  ar.c  :r 
sometimes  made  by  strijiping  the  bark   :: 
precisely  as  the  In.i(iuois  and  ~-"-,e  c:her 
tribes  do.  in  contrast  to  the  line  1  irch-c.ve: 
Algonkin  neighbor?.    Bnt  the  n-n!  !-;a:  :i 
out.     As  to  the  absolute  nnivcr-a':;v  •■ : 
Amazon  Basin,   thore   is   some  I'iiTertr.-e 
siiKe  it  is  found  wherever  we  have  go-.d  d.i- 
thai  it  is  a  ci^nim.Mi  trait  r^f  all. 

While  more  data  w-ll  certainly  bring  , 
differences,  yot  it  appears  that  an  unusu; 
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formity  is  found  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  down 
through  the  entire  Amazon  basin.  As  we  have  noted,  the 
only  lines  of  movement  are  the  rivers,  and  since  these  are 
gathered  into  one  great  system,  we  may  expect  culture  traits 
to  travel  far.  Colonel  Church  *''  has  shown  how  certain 
stocks  have  moved  westward  in  the  open  country  along  die 
lOUthem  rim,  detached  groups  starting  down  the  tributaries 
af  the  Amazon  here  and  there,  to  be  dispersed  far  and  wide 
aver  its  great  expanse.  One  can  scarcely  escape  the  con- 
viction that  the  peopling  of  the  interior  was  relatively  late 
in  consequence  of  which  the  culture  at  the  center  is  quite 
like  that  upon  the  edges  of  the  basin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  apparent  remarkable  conservatism  of  the  natives  which 
lias  preserved  this  culture  in  spite  of  two  hundred  years  of 
contact  with  civilization,  may  be  due  to  this  culture  being 
the  only  one  that  can  successfully  cope  with  the  forests." 

15.  The  Antilles.  Finally,  we  have  the  Antillean  insular 
area,  properly  discussed  here  because  it  has  more  affinities 
with  the  Amazon  area  than  with  any  other.  Unfortunately, 
the  native  life  of  the  more  important  islands  was  so  com- 
pletely stamped  out  by  the  Spanish  conquerors  that  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  native  culture  is  impossible.  Yet,  from 
the  narratives  of  the  period,  some  significant  data  can  be 
l^eaned.*'  So  far  as  we  know  the  pre-Columbian  population 
WAS  first  pure  Arawak,  but  later  over-run  by  Carib.  This  at 
once  connects  the  island  culture  with  the  canoe  culture  of  the 
Amazon-Orinoco  drainage.  Among  the  distinctive  traits 
are  manioc  culture,  raising  of  cotton,  use  of  the  hammock, 
tobacco  taken  as  snuff  and  inhalation,  ceremonial  emetics, 
Bsh  poisons,  cigars  instead  of  pipes,  all  of  which  remind  one 
Df  the  Amazon  area, 

CULTURE   CENTERS 

Such  a  resume  as  we  have  just  made  shows  how  the  cul- 
Mres  of  the  various  social  imits  grade  into  each  other.  This 
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inter-gradation  has  often  been  cited  as  an  insurmount 
obstacle  to  classification,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so,  for 
ie«  that  this  condition  arises  from  the  existence  of 
turc  centers,  from  which  culture  influences  seem  to  radJa 
While  it  is  true  that  a  culture  area  as  marked  off  on  the 
map  is  in  the  main  an  arbitrary  division,  it  has  within  lis 
borders  a  culture  center  whose  geographical  position  is  co- 
incident with  the  habitats  of  the  most  typical  tribes.   Between 
two  contiguous  culture  centers  will  be  found  many  other 
social  units  with  intermediate  cultures.     These  relations  arc 
s*>  consistent  that  one  can  almost  predict  the  culture  of  a 
pvcn  unit  when  its  geographical  position  with  respect  to 
the  established  centers  is  known. 

Hence,   the  culture  areas  we   have  designated  serve 
difTercntiate  culture  centers.     This  is  why  we  have  us 
straight  and  angular  boundaries  for  our  maps  instead 
HKire  definite  curved  contours.     These  boundaries, 
are  merely  diagrammatic,  servhig  to  indicate  the  loci 
the  points  where  culture  stands  half  way  between  that  of 
the  contiguous  centers.     While  it  may  be  difficult  to  em- 
airicailly  locale  these  points,  our  analysis  of  the  several  areas 
inionstrales  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  and  makes 

t  «pproximate  location  of  such  points  practical.  Yet  the 
UBporiant  thing  is  not  the  precise  location  of  these  boun- 
liurtcs,  but  the  determination  of  the  centers  by  anahlic 
tiKthods, 

U  will  be  recalled  that  we  have  taken  a  new  point  of 
rvt'ard  for  this  chapter,  for  whereas,  in  the  others  we  singlfJ 
out  oulture-trait  complexes  and  sought  their  distributions, 
we  oyw  isolate  social  units  in  order  to  compare  their  indi- 
vi^lua)  cultures  as  wholes.  What  precedes  is  merely  intro- 
JlKtoPi'  to  what  is  to  follow.  Already  our  experience  with 
the  social  group  as  a  unit  in  the  social  complex,  leads  us  to 
*u»|Ks:t  that  the  mere  social  unit  has  little  distinctive  value 
9A  A  culture  unit.    Thus,  if  we  turn  to  one  of  thest;  centers, 
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Iciect  the  social  unit  appearing  to  have  the  most  typical 
^ture,  and  then  move  outward,  we  find  the  culture  changes 
m  one  social  unit  to  the  next,  not  abrupt,  but  gradual 
Sr  transitional. 

These  facts  suggest  that  progress  with  our  problem  will 
ite  accelerated  if  we  recognize  that  the  social  units  are  one 
find  of  phenomena  and  culture  complexes  another.  We 
%Te  no  doubt  somewhat  confused  because  our  own  culture 
largely  coincident  with  political  grouping  and  nationalism, 
tnd  so  is  characterized  by  territorial  uniformity.  This  uni- 
ormity  is  due  to  national  standardizations  of  cuhure.  If 
live  look  at  the  natives  of  the  New  World  as  a  whole,  it 
appears  that  only  when  a  close  political  organization  de- 
velops, as  among  the  Maya,  Nahua  and  Inca,  do  we  find  a 
tendency  toward  territorial  uniformity  in  culture.  It  thus 
ippears  that  in  their  original  states,  culture  and  political 
organization  are  independent  phenomena,  but  that  when 
the  latter  reaches  a  certain  status,  it  seizes  upon  culture  and 
standardizes  it  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
what  causes  led  to  the  curious  gradations  of  culture  in 
regions  occupied  by  many  small  political  units.  Standardi- 
zation is  a  deliberate  conscious  process,  but  we  may  suspect 
that  the  causes  underlying  gradation  lie  outside  of  con- 
sciously directed  activities. 
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CHAPTER  XV^\  J^ 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION 

jseums,  the  usual  practice  is  to  class  as  archaeological 
IS  all  objects  not  detinitely  associated  with  an  his- 
be.  The  somewhat  arbitrary  nature  of  this  group- 
bvious,  but  it  is  justifiable,  for,  in  the  main,  these 
belong  to  an  earlier  time  stratum  than  those  that 
definitely  assigned  to  living  peoples.  These  speci- 
id  their  distributions  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
one  division  of  our  subject  and  have  been  subjected 
x]y  the  same  kind  of  classification  as  have  the  culture 
f  the  historic  tribes.  Even  a  distribution  map  has 
veloped  by  Holmes,'  but  the  one  we  give  here  was 
d  in  1912  as  a  hall  label  for  the  American  Museum 
iral  History,  It  dii¥ers  somewhat  from  the  Holmes 
ough,  in  the  main,  the  boundaries  to  the  areas  are 
le. 

NORTH  AMERICA 

te  North  Allantic  Area.  This  area  includes  all  of 
igland  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  with 
inite  inland  border  to  the  north  and  west,  and  south 
Delaware  River.  Its  general  archaeological  char- 
es are:  extensive  shell  deposits  on  the  coast;  the 
;erred  in  a  flexed  position  and  usually  w'fhijpt  flrrom- 
;  objects ;  tne'dbbUlitTTir  lllounflj  ftpfTsimilar  earth- 
crude  pottery,  with  pointed  bottoms  (Fig.  25)  and 
stamped  decorations ;  the  grooved.^ ax  and  long 
cal  stone  pestle ;  extensive  steatite  quarries  and  ves- 
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of  (he  same  material;    and,  finally,  great  numbers  of 
t-shelters. 
L  detailed  view  of  the  area,  however,  reveals  at  least 

subdivisions:   a  southern  including  the  territory  from 
Delaware  River  to  the  Maine-New  Hampshire  boundary, 

a  northern  from  that  point  onward  to  Newfoundland.* 


iiiii 


r    At.      Tyfti    of    Stoat    Implimtnli   {rem   tht    North    Allanlic   Atra: 

t  troM€d  df.   thi  rounitd  rr/I;  Ihi  tlmumtl;  Ikt  toMgr;  Ihc  bay>!-tl- 
tfi  point:  "•d  'If  '"xe  P'ltli 

le  typical  culture  lies  in  the  southern  sub-area,  center- 
n  New  Jersey.  In  this  area  village  sites  wilh^ache 
for  storage  are  numerou^^nd  often  enclosed  by  traces 
nail  defensive  works,  Shell-heaps_^r£_sina]l-and  rela- 
r  barren  of  specimens.  Objects  made  of  stone  are 
dant  and  varied,  and  show  good  workmanship;  the 
s  include  the  grooved  ax,  rounded  celt,  pestles,  and 
ematical  forms,'  as  banner  stones,  gorgets,  etc.  One 
vorthy  object  is  the  carved  stone  human  head,   found 
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in  New  jersey.    All  these  traits  are  found  with  much  Ii 
intensity  east  of  the  Hudson  where  the  plummet,  gougtani 
adze  appear.    In  the  Hudson  Valley  proper  we  find  some  in 
trusive  Iroquoian  pottery  forms.     Finally,  we  have  in  tlu 
region  a  large  number  of  rock-shelters. 

The  northern  half  of  the  area,  including  Maine,  Gasp^ 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces  differs  from  the  preceding  i 
the  relative  scarcityof  village  sites  and  in  the  fact  ill 
when  such  sites  3ft  EoulW~rtirT-lack  cache  pits  and  are  wit 
out  defensive  works,  particularly  east  of  the  Penobsw 
Shell-heaps  are,  on  the  contrary,  large  and  numerous,  ca 
taining  a  larger  proportion  of  objects  than  those  of  I 
southern  area,  their  numbers  increasing  as  we  go  north  ai 
east.  The  same  ratio  holds  for  objects  found  in  gravt 
Pottery,  too,  shows  a  change  in  form  as  we  go  eastwar 
the  bottom  rounded  and  with  outcurved  lip,  while  stampl 
desigti^  increase.  The  grooved  ax,  pestle,  and  proSlemati( 
fo"rims  are  replaced  by  the  angular  celt,  gouge  and  plumnH 
A  somewhat  divergent  group  of  finds  are  those  with  the! 
called  "red-paint"  burials,*  confined  to  the  lower  Penobsc 
Valley.  Here  stone  objects  only  (celts,  gouges,  adzes  ai 
bayonet-shaped  slate  points)  and  masses  of  red  ocher  a 
found  with  certain  burials. 

In  addition  to  these  geographical  segregations  of  art 
facts,  some  advance  has  been  made  in  the  chronologit 
analysis  of  the  area.  Thus,  in  the  northern  part,  the  objed 
found  in  shell-heaps  seem  to  differ  from  those  found  i 
certain  types  of  graves,  particularly  the  "red-paint"  burid 
just  noted,  suggesting  that  we  have  here  the  remains  of 
least  two  cultures,  though  their  time  relations  remain  I 
doubt.  Likewise,  the  claim  has  been  made  that  the  r 
shelters  of  the  south  show  some  evidences  of  stratificatia 
in  that  the  lower  levels  contained  no  pottery.'  This  c 
elusion  is,  however,  far  from  final.  Lastly,  mention  shoo 
be  made  of  certain  evidences  of  an  earlier  culture  in  Nfl 
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sey.*    Yet,  it  must  be  admitted  thai  these  are  little  more 
n  hints  of  possible  sequence  of  cuUures  and  that,  on  the 
jle,  the  archxological  artifacts  so  far  brought  to  light 
id  as  the  exponents  of  one  culture,  though  spanning 
siderable  time  interval. 

.  South  Atlantic  Area.  As  indicated  on  the  map,  this 
1  includes  the  South  AtlaHtie-xoasL^lane  and  Florida. 
11-heaps  are  even  more  abundant  than  ii^  the  NWth  At- 
ic  area  and  in  Florida  attain  astonisbing-ptopoEtiww. 
ge  domiciliary  mounds  and  low  burial  mounds  are  also 
lerous  along  tTlt».6©afl  and  riverk,  particularly  the  St. 
as  in  Florida.     The  area,  as  a  whole,  may  be  divided 

three  districts:  Georgia  and  northward,  west  Florida 
the  mainland,  and  peninsular  Florida;  yet,  the  culture 
er  seems  to  be  in  coastal  and  central  Georgia.  Several 
inct  forms  of  burial  have  been  noted,  extended  {the 
y  at  full  length,  as  is  our  custom),  flexed  (legs  drawn 
Lgainst  the  body),  bone  burial  (body  exposed  until  flesh 
lys,  when  bones  are  interred),  and  cremation.  Urn 
iai  is  also  frequent  here,  a  trait  widely  distributed  in 
,th  America.  Again,  whereas  in  the  North  Atlantic  area 
sets  of  any  kind  are  seldom  found  in  graves,  they  are 
;  numerous,  particularly  small  pottery  figures.  Some 
mpts  to  work  gold  and  copper  were  made.  In  contrast 
he  preceding  area,  very  few  grooved  axes  occur,  as  is 
case  in  the  Antilles  to  the  south,  and  the  ceh  forms  of 

area  are  also  said  to  suggest  those  of  these  islands. 
asionally,  a  kind  of  perforated  ax  is  found  somewhat 
ilar  to  those  of  South  .America.  Stone-tempered  pot- 
'  is  abundant,  but  limited  in  type,  and  though  without 
ir  decoration  is  ornately  treated  with  stamped  and  incised 
gns.  Clay  pipes  are  of  angular  trumpet  shapes  with 
'Is  expanded  into  human  or  animal  heads.  In  contrast 
he  North  Atlantic  area  we  find  many  objects  made  of 

tjlar  a  trimmed  and  perforated  conch  sug- 


I 
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gesting  its  use  as  a  hoe.    Among  other  features  are  findj 
carved  stone  bowls  and  curious  stone  plates,  or  disks/ 

The  remains  from  west  Florida  stand  somewhat  a 
from  the  typical  culture,  as  outlined  above.  Here  en 
tion  is  rare,  but  with  the  urn  burial,  sometimes  occur) 
Large  deposits  of  pots  are  often  found  with  the  burial 
the  forms  in  some  cases  suggesting  a  distinct  type  of  modi 
ary  ware.  In  common  with  burials  on  the  peninsula,  I 
accompanying  pots  were  almost  invariably  perfora 
through  the  bottom,  or  "killed."  But  in  addition  to  i 
mortuary  pottery  there  is  great  variety  of  ornamental  i 
useful  vessels.  The  forms  suggest  both  those  of  Area  4  a 
the  types  found  in  Georgia  (Figs.  2^  and  24).  Tobai 
pipes  are  heavy  and  angular.  All  these  differences  a 
however,  in  keeping  with  the  marginal  culture  position 
west  Florida. 

The  peninsula  also  presents  marginal  peculiarities.  Its 
distinctions  lie  in  the  enormous  shell-heaps  and  a 
developed  type  of  ready-made  mortuary  pottery,  Inzamlt 
form,  with  the  perforation  made  previous  to  baking; 
mortuary  pottery  arrow  points.  Again,  there  arc  su| 
tions  of  cannibalism  on  the  St.  Johns  and  of  pile-villages 
in  the  south,  features  prominent  on  the  adjacent  coast  of 
South  America. 

3.  The  Iroquoian  Area.  Adjacent  to,  and  in  a  sense 
between,  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  areas,  is  an  inland 
elevated  region  centering  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
This  was  the  range  of  tribes  speaking  Iroquoian  languages 
and  it  is  from  the  immediate  ancestors  of  these  tribes  thil 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  museum  collections  come. 

Iroquoian  villages  were  characterized  by  defensive  walls 
of  circumvallation,  their  burials  by  large  ossuaries,  and 
their  stone-work  by  lack  of  variety.  A  peculiar  celt  and 
adze  of  rectangular  cross-section  are  found  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  grooved  ax  and  gouge.    In  the  southern  half  of  the 
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area  a  chipped  celt  is  tyijical.  The  triangular  arrow  point  is 
abundant  and  the  long  stone  pestle  inconspicuous.  Yet  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  Iruquoian  arch^ologj-  is  a  highly 
unique  forai  of  pottery  (Fig.  25).  It  is  well  made,  with 
globular  body,  constricted  neck,  and  overhanging  or  flaring 
collar,  bearing  rectilinear  incised  decorations.  The  char- 
actermic  form  prevails  in  the  east  and  south  of  the  area;   in 


the  western  part  the  vessel  is  somewhat  squat  with  short 
neck  turned  outward  into  a  notched  rim.  The  typical  pot- 
tery pipe  is  trumpet-shaped,  slightly  bent,  with  the  bowls 
representing  miniature  pots,  animals,  etc.  Finally,  note 
should  be  made  of  the  richness  and  variety  in  objects  made 
of  bone  and  antler.' 

This  older  Iroquoian  culture  seems  to  overlie  one  (or 
more)  of  different  form,  now  believed  to  be  Algonquian.' 
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This  would  appear  to  center  to  the  southeast  of  Lak^ 
Ontario — perhaps  only  because  that  region  is  best  knowi 
to  us.  It  includes  the  grooved  ax,  gouge,  long  stone  peslk 
banner  stones  and  other  problematical  forms,  all  havin| 
analogies  elsewhere,  more  particularly  in  New  Englanii 
Separated  from  these,  perhaps,  but  occurring  in  the  san 
region  are  a  series  of  slate  objects — bayonet-shaped  point: 
barlied  points  with  notched  tangs,  etc, — presenting  analogitl 
to  objects  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  in  particular  ti 
the  "red-paint"  culture  of  the  Penobscot, 

4.  The  Mississippi-Ohio  Area.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  here  is  mound  building.  Although  in  the  popular 
mind  mounds  are  associated  with  the  state  of  Ohio,  ihty 
are  very  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  River  and  a 
down  the  Mississippi,  as  shown  by  the  distribution  map  of 
Thomas.'"  Some  of  the  most  striking  structures  are  t 
pyramidal  Cahokia  mound  in  Madison  County,  Illinois 
Etowah  mound,  Forsyth  County,  Georgia;  Grave  Cretk 
mound,  Marshall  County,  West  Virginia,  the  largest  conicd' 
mound  known ;  Fort  Ancient  and  the  Serpent  moimd  of 
Ohio.  Effigy  mounds  are  rare,  this  type  being  characteristic 
of  an  adjoining  area.  The  whole  of  the  mound-building 
culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley  had  vanished  before  the  period  oE 
discovery,  but  farther  south  there  are  historical  and  other, 
evidences  that  it  still  survived." 

Pottery  is  also  distinctive.  Here  we  find  fine  bottle 
shaped  vases  and  many  life  forms,  including  human  figures, 
Color  is  used  in  decoration,  especially  in  .Arkansas.  TlK 
center  of  the  ceramic  art  may  be  roughly  defined  by  a  circ 
inscribed  about  Memphis,  intersecting  Nashville,  Tennessee 
We  have  already  noted  that  other  artifacts  tended  to  centei 
in  this  region,  so  that  we  have  a  true  culture  center  herd 
As  one  goes  north  into  Ohio,  the  pottery  becomes  cmdi 
and  color  disappears. 

Of  stone  objects,  we  may  note  the  fine  discoidal  stotH 


south  of  the  Ohio,  Also  very  large  stone  pipes  in  animal  and 
human  forms.  In  tlie  middle  of  tlie  area  the  grooved  ax  is 
not  uncommon  and  we  find  some  very  fine  Haked  objects. 
Shell  objects  are  numerous;  particularly  striking  are  the 
engraved  gorgets  and  the  so-called  hair  pins.  The  margin 
of  the  Gulf  Coast  and  over  into  Texas  is  one  of  simpler 
archjeological  culture,  though  the  absence  of  the  grooved 
ax  and  some  other  forms  suggests  similarities  to  the  South 
Atlantic  area. 

To  enumerate  some  of  the  unique  objects  indexing  the 
cuhural  units  of  the  whole  area,  we  have:  occasional  trun- 
cated mounds;  stone  box-like  graves;  large  effigy  pipes; 
color  decoration  of  pottery  and  skilful  modeling  of  life 
forms,  particularly  the  human  head;  numerous  gorgets  of 
shell  and  stone ;  reel-shaped  copper  ornaments ;  spool-like 
earplugs;  large  chipped  blades  variously  designated  as 
spades  and  hoes;  unusually  large  caches  of  chipped  blanks 
and  occasional  repousse  copper  plates. 

While  the  true  center  of  the  area  lies,  as  just  defined,  the 
northern  and  southern  extensions  present  some  individu- 
alities. As  noted  at  the  outset,  along  the  Ohio  River,  per- 
haps centering  in  Ohio,  is  a  rich  mound  area,  which  has, 
perhaps,  more  earthworks  to  the  square  mile  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  However,  this  prominence  may  be  due 
to  excessive  zeal  in  exploration  rather  than  actual  superior- 
it)'.  Students  of  the  subject  usually  recognize  two  varieties 
of  mound  culture  here:  that  known  as  Hopewell,  culminat- 
ing in  the  Scioto  Valley;  and  that  known  as  Fort  Ancient, 
centering  in  the  Miami  drainage.  The  latter  seems  to  reach 
southward  into  Kentucky."  and  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
extended  and  less  specialized  than  that  of  the  Hopewell 
type,  suggesting  that  what  is  recognized  as  Hopewell  in- 
fluence is  a  northern  sub-center  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  Fur- 
ther, the  distinctive  traits  of  Hopewell  culture  are  more  like 
those  at  the  center  of  the  area  in  Tennessee  than  are  those 
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of  Fort  Ancient.  While  these  types  as  thus  identiiied  are 
minutely  localized  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  have  been 
shown  to  have  been  contemporaneous  and  so  no  doubt  de- 
velopments from  the  same  influences.  Again,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  Fort  Ancient  variant  extends  westward 
across  Indiana  and  Illinois,  as  the  occasional  finding  ot 
enclosed  hilltops  resembling  Fort  Ancient,  rarity  of  copper 
ornaments,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hopewell  variant 
seems  to  stand  out  as  highly  individualized  in  art  and  tlie 
use  of  important  materials  such  as  copper,  mica,  shell,  elc." 

Some  observers  propose  a  third  culture  for  Ohio,  embrac- 
ing certain  curious  burials  in  gravel  banks,  seemingly  inde- 
pendent of  mound  structures.  This  type  of  interment  ex- 
tends westward  into  Indiana.  However,  no  definite  estimate 
of  these  observations  can  be  made  until  closer  studies  of 
the  area  as  a  whole  are  available." 

As  remarked  above,  the  southern  portion  of  the  area 
seems  truly  marginal  to  this  and  the  South  Atlantic  area. 

5,  The  Great  Lake  Area.  This  is  also  a  moundarea  and 
for  that  reason  may  be  but  a  part  of  the  preceding;  yet,  the 
well-developed  copper  industry  south  of  Lake  Superior  and 
the  specialized  type  of  effigy  mound  in  the  same  region  is 
generally  considered  as  sufficient  warrant  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  separate  arch^ological  area.  Small  mounds" 
occur  in  most  parts  and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  them 
historically  independent  of  the  whole  mound  trait  extending 
from  the  Gulf  Coast  northward,  but  the  aboriginal  copper 
workings  previously  referred  to  give  this  outlying  culture 
area  a  unique  position.  The  most  distinctive  forms  of  cop- 
per objects  found  here  are  the  socketed  ax,  or  spud,  which 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  hafting  adaptation  to  metal.  Some 
of  the  copper  arrow  points  are  notched  like  those  of  stone, 
but  others  have  a  socket  similar  to  the  spud.  A  few  copper 
axes  duplicating  the  form  of  the  grooved  stone  ax  have 
been  foimd  here,  and  in  the  area  to  the  south,  but  the  usual 
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form  of  ax  is  a  simple  ^It-like  blade  without  grooves  or 
socket  Knives  are  common.  Ornamental  objects  are  not 
so  numerous  as  in  the  preceding  area,  particularly  the  fine 
repousse  work  of  southern  moimds. 

Peculiar  features  in  Michigan  are  the  "garden  beds." 
ridged  or  furrowed  tracts,  the  use  of  which  is  by  no  means 
obvious.  Of  stone  objects,  the  most  peculiar  are  the  fluted 
ax,  faceted  celt,  and  problematic  forms.  The  latter  include 
banner  stones,  bird  and  saddle-shaped  stones,  etc.,  and  ex- 
tend eastward  into  the  northern  half  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area.  They  are  rarely  found  in  graves  and  seldom  in 
mounds,  and  for  this  reason  have  been  regarded  as  older 
even  than  mound  culture.  Yet  their  distribution  corresponds 
closely  to  the  known  .Mgonquian  linguistic  area  and  the 
Eastern  Woodland  culture  area,  a  fact  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  their  chronological  positions." 
Another  feature  is  the  use  of  catlinite,  a  handsome  red 
stone,  for  pipes,  which  though  limited  as  to  sources,  yet 
found  its  way  over  the  entire  area. 

The  archaeology  of  the  Missouri  Valley  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  center  in  AVisconsin,  Such  remains  as 
have  come  to  light  in  Dakota  are  associated  with  the  cul- 
tures of  the  historic  tribes.  Bone  artifacts  predominate,  re- 
minding one  of  the  great  hunting  area  to  the  north.  This 
analogy  is  further  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  certain 
parallel  forms;  for  example,  the  knife  made  by  inserting 
small  stone  blades  into  the  side  of  a  bone  handle,  suggest- 
ing Eskimo  tj'pes. 

Farther  south  in  Nebraska  some  recent  excavations  re- 
port evidences  of  older  cultures  whose  people  lived  tn  rec- 
tangular pit-houses,  a   form  so   far  unique  in   the  area.'*  I 

6.  The  Plains.  The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  indi- 
cates that  the  Plains  is  a  barren  area  around  whose  border 
we  find  a  fringe  of  artifacts  common  in  the  adjoining  areas. 
Thus,  the  metate  of  Area  7  finds  its  way  into  this  one,  pot- 
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tery  of  the  Missouri  type  spreads  somewhat  on  its  1 
border,  and  the  stone  dtib  and  tubular  pipe  of  9  a 
found  in  the  west.     Yet,  there  has  been  very  little  field  e; 
ploration  in  the  heart  of  the  area  so  that  its  vacuity  maybe 

\more  apparent  than  real.      Such  collections  as  have  been 

made    contain    the    grooved    hammer,    chipped    scrapers, 

A I  points,  and  the  bone  implements  found  among  the  historic 

\l  tribes. 

Among  the  most  striking  features  are  the  greatmiarTies 
of  qua^t2il€-^r^^hc  valley  of  the  Platte,  Wyoming,"  wftere 
tracts  many  acres  in  extent  show  deep  and  extensive  divings 
for  quartzite  nodules.  When  found,  these  were  broken  into 
convenient  blanks  for  transport,  while  the  chips  and  re- 
jected pieces  were  left  behind  where  they  serve  to  mark 
the  site.  In  addition  to  these  localized  works,  we  find  scat- 
tered everywhere  in  the  great  central  reaches  of  the  area. 
circles  and  lines  of  boulders,  with  an  occasional  efSgj-  in  out- 
line. The  small  circles  are  assumed  to  mark  tip!  sites; 
but  long  lines  of  stones  have  been  noted  whose  use  is  prob- 
lematical, though  in  Montana  the  historic  Indians  claim 
them  as  markers  for  buffalo  pounds,  .-^bout  the  only  oilier 
permanent  evidences  of  man's  work  are  the  nurgerDiia_pi£^ _ 
tograEh_s  pecked  into  the  faces  of  rocks  and  ledges.  Though 
not  carefully  studied,  these  seem  to  fall  into  twojtyges^  one 
of  which  is  quite  modern.  Pottery  is  not  found  in  the  heart 
of  the  area,  but  stone  vessels  of  original  form  are  rather 
numerous.  These  are  often  crude,  suggesting  hollowed-out  , 
boulders,  though  some  are  dressed  to  the  shape  of  an  e^.  1 
while  others  are  roughly  pyramidal.  All  these  data  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  a  more  systematic  survey  of  the  true  archaeo- 
logical center  of  the  Plains  will  clearly  define  a  distinct  type 
of  prehistoric  culture. 

^  7.  The  Pueblo  Area.  In  the  states  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  centers  the  richest  arch^ological  province  north  of 
old  Mexico.    For  years  ruthless  relic  himters  have  overrun 
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]  it.  turning  over  burial  grounds  and  knocking  down  ruined 
walls  in  their  search  for  marketable  plunder,  without  ex- 
hausting the  supply.  Also  a  number  of  distinguished  arch^- 
ologists  have  spent  the  active  years  of  their  lives  surveying 
groups  of  these  remains,  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  whole 
regions  are  still  unknown.  Thus,  though  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  cultural  analysis  of  the  area,  the  greater 
part  of  the  task  remains  unraveled. 

If  we  consider  first  the  general  geography  of  the  country, 
the  mere  topography  seems  to  segregate  the  ruins  into  four 
large  groups:  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  drainage,  the  San 
Juan,  the  Little  Colorado,  and  the  -Gila.  These  four  river 
valleys  contain  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  known  sites. 
By  using  these  gross  distinctions  as  the  points  of  departure, 
we  can  the  more  readily  summarize  the  present  state  of  the 
subject. 

The  two  distinguishing  archaeological  characters  here  are 
architecture  and  ceramics.  As  more  attention  has^  been 
given  the  latter,  we  may  considej  it  at  once.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  kind  of  glazed  decoration  which  char- 
acterizes the  sites  of  the  Rio  Grande  country,  but  which  ex- 
tends westward  into  that  oi  the  Little  Colorado.  As  this  is 
territory  occupied  by  the  historic  Pueblo  peoples,  a  connec- 
tion between  the  two  has  been  assumed  and,  in  fact,  recently 
proven." 

Another  easily  distinguishable  type  of  pottery  is  that  fin- 
ished in  white  and  decorated  in  black.  This  black-on-white 
ware  has  for  long  been  considered  one  of  the  oldest  and 
fundamental  Pueblo  types,  chiefly  because  it  is  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  area.  Yet,  its  distribution  does  not 
equal  that  of  corrugated  ware,  that  type  in  which  the  origi- 
nal coils  of  clay  can  be  seen,  which  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley, at  least,  has  as  good  claim  to  antiquity  as  the  black-on- 
white.  In  addition,  a  number  of  more  recent  and  local 
types  of  pottery  have  been  defined,'"  but  the  preceding  are 
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sufficient  to  show  tliat  we  can  safely  assume  iJie  fundament^ 
unity  of  the  original  Vnehlo  cu/tures. 

Turning  to  architecture  we  note  that  the  surviving  PueUo 
structures  are  merely  accumulations  of  one-room  houses  and  j 
that  those  now  occupied  in  Oie  Rio  Grande  Valley  do  nab 
differ  in  essentials  from  those  in  ruins.  Hence,  it  is  del 
that  a  large  portion  of  these  ruined  houses  belong  to  t 
antecedent  culture  of  the  historic  Pueblo  natives,  whoi 
traits  have  been  outlined  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  c 
ter  of  dispersion  for  this  type  seems  to  have  been  in  tlic  F 
Grande  Valley,  from  which  it  spread  outward  in  all  dircc 
tions.  To  the  north  and  west,  across  the  headwaters  of  t 
Rio  Grande  and  over  into  the  San  Juan  country,  we  ha« 
what  is  known  as  the  cliff-dweller  tj'pe  of  house.  Just  what 
ntay  be  the  specific  relations  of  these  to  the  central  tj*pe  can- 
not be  determined  from  the  data  at  hand,  but  since  the  basic 
house  plan  seems  to  be  of  the  Pueblo  type,  we  may  safely 
assume  a  close  historical  connection.  The  essentials  of  tha 
plan  arc  a  bracket-hke,  enclosure  of  articulated  rooms  i 
the  open  court  of  which  is  a  kiva,  or  ceremonial  chamber,  la 
fait.-t,  the  presence  of  this  kiva  alone,  because  of  its  uniqoe 
(ymi  ami  functions,  would  be  sufficient  ground  for  a 
iiig  :«iK'h  a  connection. 

In  the  Little  Colorado  coulitry  and  down  the  Rio  Verde 
toward  its  junction  with  the  Gila,  we  find  again  the  three 
kinds  of  houses  noted  in  the  preceding  localities;  the  ca\-e- 
like  dwelling  in  the  rock,  the  true  cliff  house,  and  the  larger 
t^Kblo  pile  of  the  open  country.  The  remainder  of  the  Gila 
ij,  iiot  *o  well  known  but  seems  to  present  some  difference^ 
h<>tH  in  arvhitecture  and  ceramics.  The  best-known  ruin  U 
that  of  Casas  Grandes,  whose  groundplan  reminds  us  of 
s»M*tl*wn  M«xico  rather  than  the  Rio  Grande. 

it  Caiifff^a.  While  from  the  artifacts  in  collections  thil 
J4«4CUI  be  separated  into  three  more  or  less  distinct  part^ 
lime  ift  atiJl  a  great  Atal  in  common."     One  of  the  mo! 
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numerous  artifacts,  and  therefore  the  best  index  of  Cali- 
fornia archjeology,  is  the  stone  mortar,  found  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state,  in  the  bottoms  and  tops 
of  shell  deposits  and  apparently  in  the  auriferous  gravels. 
Another  equally  distributed,  but  apparently  less  ancient  arti- 
fact, is  the  tubular  stone  pipe.  Bone  awls  and  a  number  of 
other  less  striking  artifacts  could  be  added  to  this  list. 

The  recognized  subdivisions  of  the  area  are  the  south- 
western, central  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  state.  The 
former,  centering  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  is  the  home 
of  the  most  unique  artifacts.  These  are  finely  wrought 
bowls,  boat-shaped  vessels,  baking  slabs,  and  many  proble- 
matic forms,  all  of  steatite;  great  varieties  of  shell  beads 
and  pendants,  also  inlay  shell-work  in  asphaltiun;  and  fine 
examples  of  flaked  edge  tools.  Among  the  very  unique 
objects  are  numerous  steatite  carvings  of  the  killer  whale  or 
at  least  a  fish  with  an  erect  fin;  perforated  ring-like  stones 
reminding  one  of  African  digging-stick  weights,  and  curious 
shell  hooks  very  much  like  those  from  the  Pacific  Islands. 

In  northwestern  California  is  a  relatively  small  area 
which,  though  less  distinctive,  still  presents  unique  features. 
Among  these  are  curious  curved  stone  adze  handles,  a  stone 
hammer  .with  broad  base  and  Hanged  head,  pestles  with 
pointed  handles,  and  llanges  at  their  bases,  and  perforated 
net  sinkers. 

The  artifacts  from  the  great  central  area  are  far  less 
unique,  but  still  we  find  here  a  curious  plummet  slone,  very 
rarely,  if  at  all,  met  with  in  the  north  and  the  south.  Some 
slight  evidences  of  intrusion  from  the  Southwestern  area 
are  noted,  particularly  in  inlay  work.  While  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  typical  artifacts  is  quite  uniform,  there  is  the 
suggestion  of  local  divergence  about  the  city  of  Stockton 
where  small  mounds  have  yielded  a  few  unusual  objects. 
Shell  mounds  are  numerous  on  the  coast,  particularly  around 
San  Francisco  Bay.    So  far  as  these  hj've  been  investigated, 
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they  show  essentially  the  same  culture  from  top  to  bottom,  ] 
though  improvements  in  form  and  finish  are  in  evidence." 
Toward  the  southeast  we  meet  with  some  intrusive  trails  1 
from  Area  7,  as  pottery  and  the  metate,  almost  entirely  eoD-J 
fined  to  the  Shoshoiiean-speaking  peoples. 

In  general,  the  most  striking  feature  of  California  c 
ture  is  its  unity,  both  geographically  and  chronologica 
Rather  more  evidences  of  antiquity  have  come  to  hand  £ 
this  area  than  elsewhere,  as  we  shall  see  later, 

9.  The  Columbia  Basin.    This  area  comprises  the  § 
part  of  the  Columbia  drainage,  and  a  part  of  the  Fra^ 
Valley.    Its  archasology  has  been  investigated  in  type  lot 
ties  by  Harlan  I.  Smith."  who  finds  a  fairly  uniform  c 
ture  throughout,  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  chippedl 
points  and  the  rarity  of  those  of  ground  stone;    bone  a 
antler,    digging-stick    handles ;     bone    tubes ;     arrow-shl 
smoothers;   hand  hammers;   pestles;    summer  lodge  circ 
of  stones;  and  semi-subterranean  house  pits.    Yet  ovei 
above  this  similarity,  two  centers  can  be  differentiated,  a 
in  the  heart  of  British  Columbia,  the  range  of  the  Thompd 
Indians,  and  the  other  along  the  Columbia  between  the  WiCT 
lamette  and  the  Snake  rivers.     The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  most  highly  developed  culture  characterized  by 
several  unique  artifacts,  the  so-called  ape-head  stone  carv- 
ings, weight  stones  with  suspension  hoops,  carved  clubs,  etc.  1 
Lewis  "  suggests  that  this  exuberance  of  carving  in  stone  fa  " 
due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  wood,  since  furtlier  down  the 
river  and  along  the  coast,  where  wood  is  available,  we  find 
carving. 

The  Thompson  country  in  British  Columbia  is  not  so 
unique  but  it  is  differentiated  by  the  use  of  nephrite,  sonw- 
times  called  jade,  a  special  form  of  stone  scraper,  etc 

Between  these  two  centers,  particularly  in  the  Yakima 
Valley,  Washington,  is  found  a  less  intense  culture  having 
stime  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  flanking  centers. 
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10.  North  Pacific  Coast  Area.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  archaeology  here,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound, 
vihere  the  investigations  of  Smith"  reveal  an  early  his- 
torical connection  with  Area  9.  As  this  locality  is  truly 
marginal  to  the  area,  we  assume  that  the  true  center  lies 
northward,  since  we  find  there  some  evidences  of  a  culture 
directly  antecedent  to  that  of  the  historic  tribes. 

11.  The  Arctic  Area.  The  only  noteworthy  archseo- 
logical  work  in  this  area  was  by  Dall  "  and  Jochelson  in  the 
Aleutians,  Solberg"  in  Greenland,  and  Stefansson "  at 
Point  Barrow  and  Franklin  Bay.  Though  relic-lwaring  de- 
posits of  considerable  depth  have  been  reported  by  these  ex- 
plorers, their  great  antiquity  has  not  been  established;  and 
while  some  changes  in  culture  have  been  noted,  these  are,  in 
the  main,  but  variants  of  the  historic  Eskimo  culture.  A 
description  of  the  artifacts  is.  therefore,  unnecessary, 

2.  The  Canadian  Area.  By  the  mere  process  of  elimi- 
nation we  have  left  the  whole  interior  of  Canada.  Prac- 
tically no  archfcological  work  has  been  done  here  except  in 
the  southern  border,  where,  as  may  be  anticipated,  tlie  cul- 
tures are  marginal  to  those  of  the  adjoining  areas.  The  re- 
ports of  missionaries  and  explorers  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
it  is  the  weakest  archaeological  area  on  the  continent. 

13.  Nortliern  Mexico.  In  turning  to  the  southern  ex- 
tension of  the  continent,  we  approach  a  difficult  task.  The 
problem  is  not  only  complex,  but  further  complicated  by 
the  lack  of  definite  knowledge.  We  have  already  sketched 
the  cultures  found  here  by  the  Spanish  invaders,  but  an 
empirical  grouping  of  the  archaeological  artifacts  gathered 
from  this  general  region  introduces  an  unknown  chrono- 
logical factor,  which  may  give  quite  a  different  result  from 
our  previous  grouping  by  historical  data.  Holmes"  pro- 
poses five  a rchajo logical  areas  which  we  designate  as  fol- 
lows: Northern  Mexico,  Central  Mexico.  State  of  Oaxaca, 
Yucatan,  and  Panama.     Northern  Mexico  is  the  area  of 
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which  we  know  least,  so  that  its  demarcation  is  rather 
expression  of  ignorance  than  otherwise.     The  besl-knoi 
site  is  Casas  Grandes,  which  has  striking  similarities  to 
Pueblo  culture  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  suggesting  ihi 
ultimately  we  may  find  this  to  be  an  intermediate  area, 

14.  Central  Mexico.     This  was  the  seat  of  Nahua, 
Aztec  culture,  and  has  been  sufficiently  characterized 
preceding  chapter  and  in  the  section  dealing  with 
tecture. 

15.  State  of  Oaxaca.  The  most  distinctive  ruins  in 
area  are  those  at  Mitla,  supposed  to  have  been  the  center 
of  Zapotec  culture.  While  the  roofs  of  these  buildings  were 
of  the  flat  beam  type  cliaracteristic  of  Areas  ig,  13  and  7, 
the  stucco  mosaics  are  of  the  Maya  type,  or  Area  16.  This 
the  intermediate  position  of  this  trait  is  clear.  On  the  other 
hand.  Miila  takes  the  lead-in  stonemasonry  and.  in  fact,  rises 
almost  to  the  level  of  Peru.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
discovery  of  the  original  quarries,  with  the  half-cut  Hods, 
revealing  all  the  essential  details  of  the  process.  All  this 
stone  cutting  was  with  stone  tools,  as  was  the  case  in  Area 
16.  A  unique  architectural  feature  is  a  cross-shaped 
tomb."*  The  pottery  ts  of  good  quality,  but  frequently  un- 
painted.  So  far,  very  little  metal  work  has  been  found 
here.  Of  a  somewhat  novel  interest  are  several  strildi^ 
parallels  to  Peruvian  traits.*' 

16.  Yucatan.  This  area  covers  the  range  of  Maya  cul- 
ture whose  characteristics  have  been  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  and  under  the  head  of  architecture.  The 
most  impressive  archsological  remains  are  the  great  ruined 
cities,  the  best-known  of  which  are  shown  on  the  accotn* 
panying  map.  The  carved  monuments,  or  stelae,  bear  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions,  many  of  which  are  dated.  This  char- 
acteristic makes  them  by  far  the  most  important  anttquitin 
in  the  New  World,  since  it  is  from  these  alone  that  we  ge( 
our  safest  idea  of  time  perspective." 
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17,  Panama.  In  the  classification  of  historic  cultures,  we 
iced  this  geographical  section  with  Colombia,  but  archaeol- 
ists  usually  regard  it  as  distinct.  Yet  no  one  attempts  to 
ny  the  resemblance  of  its  artifacts  to  those  from  the 
idean  region.  The  individuality  of  the  area  appears  in 
ttery  and  gold  work.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
rthem  continent  which  to  any  degree  approaches  the  An- 
an  level  in  metal  work.  Gold  was  cast,  hammered  and 
oyed  with  copper  in  a  bewildering  variety  of  forms," 
ejects  of  copper  only  are  rare,  and  true  examples  of 
onze  unknown.  As  in  the  Andean  region,  gold  objects 
;re  placed  with  the  dead,  and  we  may  infer  that  they  had 
e  same  religious  sacrificial  functions  as  in  Colombia. 
Another  unique  group  of  objects  are  the  ornate  stone 
;tates  with  legs,  often  appearing  as  life-like  representa- 
ins  of  jaguars.  Stone  tools  and  ornaments  of  excellent 
ish  abound,  particularly  highly  carved  jadeite  celts  " 
The  pottery  is  of  the  tripod  decorated  forms  noted  under 
■amies.  One  unique  feature  is  that  many  of  these  legs 
;  hollow  and  contain  a  ball,  thus  suggesting  bells.  As 
Iden  bells  made  on  the  same  principle  are  also  numerous, 
s  bell  concept  becomes  a  prominent  trait.  Perhaps  closely 
lociated  with  it  are  the  numerous  pottery  whistles, 

18.  The  Antilles.  The  leading  problem  in  Antillean 
rhieology  will  always  be  the  continental  affiliations  of  this 
ular  culture.  The  available  data  are  meager  enough  but 
11  permit  of  some  generalizations.  According  to  Fewkes  ** 
r  culture  center  of  the  area  was  Porto  Rico  and  Haiti, 
lich  is  also  the  approximate  geographical  center.  The 
Iture  traits  of  the  historic  tribes  have  been  outlined  in  the 
weding  chapter,  where  we  saw  that  this  was  also  the 
proximate  center  of  culture  when  Columbus  arrived  upon 
!  scene. 

One  of  the  most  common  objects  in  collections  from  the 
inds  is  a  petal-shaped  celt  and  its  distribution  is  an  index 
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f  the  general  culture  distribution,  for  it  is  most  abundant 
t  the  center  designated  above  and  relatively  less  frequent 
1  the  Bahamas  and  the  Lesser  Antilles.  In  the  latter,  it 
ives  way  to  an  ax  with  lateral  notches  and  sometimes  side 
rooves.     Another  trait  of  general  distribution  is  found  in 

tj-pe  of  pictograph,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  South 
Lnerican  mainland,  both  in  essential  style  and  in  juxta- 
osition  to  waterfalls  and  water  courses.  Likewise,  the 
nown  pottery  of  the  whole  insular  area  is  similar. 

Of  special  archjeological  features,  Porto  Rico  offers  a 
ine  series  in  her  mysterious  stone  collars,  numerous  three- 
ointcd  stone  figures,  elbow  stones,  and  carved  celts.  Thus, 
1  the  main,  we  are  justified  in  designating  the  Antilles  as 

distinct  archaological  area,  belonging  rather  to  South 
America  than  to  the  northern  continent. 
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No  one  has  attempted  a  close  classification  of  South  Am- 
rican  archeology  but  certain  suggestions  have  been  made." 
Ve  have  prepared  a  map  upon  which  are  located  the  areas 
idicated  by  our  present  knowledge.  There  are  six  of  these : 
'olombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Atlantic  Highlands,  and 
'atagonia.  The  interior  of  the  tropical  forest  is  a  blank, 
Dr  if  it  has  any  archieology,  its  discovery  is  for  the  future. 

19,  Colombia.  In  Colombia  four  culture  centers  have 
cen  recognized.  In  the  north  one  centers  about  Antioquia, 
le  home  of  the  Tamahi  and  Nutabi  peoples;  the  next  to 
le  south  about  Cartago  (the  Quimbaya);  the  third  at 
opayan  (the  Coconuco)  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  extreme  south, 
le  seat  of  the  Chibcha  empire.  Though  at  the  time  of  the 
jnquest  the  latter  was  the  center  of  the  highest  political 
evelopment,  the  leading  culture  was  formerly,  at  least,  at 
'axtago. 

No  ruins  of  buildings  comparable  to  those  of  the  south 
ave  been  noted.     Even  the  mound  development  is  feeble. 
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territnty  U-twccn  the  present  houndan-  of  Pern  in  t 
and  the  Kiver  Anrasniayu  tm  the  north.  This  pn 
u.sually  designated  as  the  empire  nf  Quito,  The  an 
of  this  region  is  not  very  well  known,  but  there  see 
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Dnsiderable  variety  and  curious  local  developments.  Two 
eneral  subdivisions  are  recognized,  the  interior  highland 
Uiture  and  that  of  the  coast  plain.  Of  the  latter,  Manabi 
t  the  most  peculiar,  with  its  stone  chairs,  carved  slabs,  pil- 
Irs,  and  stone  buildings;  traits  not  found  elsewhere." 

Burial  mounds  are  frequent  on  the  coast  and  extend  north- 
ward from  Quito.  Gold  work  is  not  so  strongly  developed 
s  elsewhere,  but  there  is  a  special  development  in  the  art 
if  overlaying  with  gold  leaf.  This,  as  well  as  pottery,  is 
lore  highly  developed  on  the  coast.  A  great  variety  of 
tone  and  copper  club  heads  and  axes  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ighlands,  but  they  are  not  conspicuous  on  the  coast. 

21.  Peru.  Under  another  head  we  have  outlined  the  cul- 
are  of  this  area,  hence  we  may  merely  note  the  chronological 
nd  local  differences."  Three  formative  culture  centers 
lay  be  recognized:  Nasca,  Trujillo  and  Tiahuanaco. 
'hese  individualities,  according  to  Uhle,"  seem  to  have 
Town  up  from  a  more  homogeneous  state  which  formed  the 
ramework  of  Peruvian  culture.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the 
ivestigations  that  have  been  made,  it  cannot  be  clearly  per- 
eived  which  of  these  three  centers  is  the  oldest,  in  fact,  the 
ata  are  more  consistent  with  the  view  that  they  were  in 
le  main  contemporaneous  and  mutually  reactive. 

When  the  Inca  come  into  control  of  the  whole  area,  cer- 
lin  tendencies  to  uniformity  in  art  and  technology  are 
pparent,  no  doubt  due  to  the  shifting  of  population,  the 
nproved  means  of  communication,  and  the  direct  legisla- 
ion  of  the  Inca  government. 

22.  Chile,  This  region  is  frequently  included  in  that  of 
*eru,  but  the  older  underlying  culture  seems  to  have  dif- 
ered  from  diat  of  the  Inca  period.  There  are  solid  his- 
orical  grounds  for  considering  the  southern  extension  of 
nca  culture  to  be  recent  and  so  overlying  the  native  cul- 
ures.  In  fact,  the  shell  mounds  of  the  long  coast  line 
ndicate  three  periods  of  occupation.     In  the  first  of  these, 
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there  were  long-headed  people  with  a  rude  culture,  thoi^ 
they  nifide  some  pottery.  Later,  came  a  round-headed  peo- 
ple of  much  higher  culture,  somewhat  like  the  older  Peru- 
vians, Later  still,  the  Inca  overran  this  area  as  far  sculk 
as  the  Maule  River.  The  pottery  of  the  earlier  periods  is 
for  the  most  part  undecorated,  metal  work  is  not  frequtnl, 
but  usually  of  Inca  patterns.  On  the  whole,  the  interia 
elevated  portions  of  Chile  seem  to  have  sheltered  a  higher 
culture  than  the  coast. 

In  the  north,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  area  reaches  mil 
through  Bolivia  into  Argentine,  where  centers  the  unique 
Calchaqui,  or  Diaguite  culture."  Aside  from  its  oviH 
peculiar  problems,  this  culture  is  interesting  in  that  it, 
the  Pueblo  culture  of  the  United  States,  is  an  extreme 
post  of  the  New  World  highland  culture.  There  are 
some  curious  correspondences  between  the  two,  the  sip 
nificance  of  which  is  not  clear. 

Urn  burial  so  widely  diffused  in  the  Atlantic  Highland 
area  (23)  turns  up  here  in  infant  burial  only.  Thus,  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  peculiarities  of  the  Calchaqui  culture 
is  the  great  number  of  large  decorated  urns  containing  the 
remains  of  very  young  infants.  Adult  urn  burial  is  found 
just  north  and  east  of  Calchaqui  in  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic 
Highland  area.  The  designs  have  some  vague  resemblances 
to  Marajo  urns.  Incidentally,  we  may  note  that  urn  burii! 
of  any  kind  is  practically  unknown  in  the  Andean  region. 
Other  kinds  of  pottery  are  common  in  Calchaqui  sites,  some 
of  which  resemble  the  Nasca  ware.  The  grooved  ax  .ilso 
occurs  here  as  in  Ecuador.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
original  and  unique  articles,  as  the  "knuckle-duster,"  a  kind 
of  hand  dagger,  and  cup-shaped  bells." 

23.  The  Atlantic  Highlands.  In  this  area  we  have  in- 
cluded the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the 
La  Plata,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior.  There 
are  at  least  two  general  characteristics,  that  of  urn  burial 
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troughout  and,  on  the  coast,  extensive  shell  mounds.  Most 
E  these  shell  deposits  are  of  human  ongm.  On  the  nortli 
>ast  they  contam  objects  suggesting  the  culture  of  the 
jiliiles,"  but  from  near  the  Amazon  clown,  they  seem  to 
ive  a  character  of  iheir  own.    That  they  contain  pottery 

not  certain,  the  indications  being  that  where  found  pot- 
ry  is  intrusive   from  the  surface  and   later  urn  burials. 

ighly  finished  stone  axes  and  other  objects  are  common, 
id  among  the  bones  no  suggestions  of  cannibalism  are  seen. 
I  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Catharina,  Brazil,  there  are  finely 
rough!  stone  mortars  in  animal  forms,  and  tmique  small 
)int-like  objects." 

Outside  the  shell  mounds  and  inland,  the  most  striking 
yects  come  from  Marajo  Island  and  the  territory  sur- 
lunding  the  lower  Amazon.  A  special  feature  is  the  en- 
aved  decoration  reinforced  with  color,  and  a  very  unique 
tject  is  the  langa,  or  pottery  fig  leaf. 
Um  burial  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Amazon  Basin 
id  extends  far  to  the  south,  though  its  intensity  declines 
I  we  leave  the  Amazon  in  either  direction.  Taking  the 
tifacts  as  a  whole,  two  rather  clearly  marked  subdivisions 
:  the  area  are  suggested,  the  one  centering  around  Marajo 
id  the  other  in  southern  Brazil,  but  taken  in  its  entirety, 
is  essentially  an  area  of  simple  culture  in  contrast  to  those 
e  have  just  considered. 

24.  Patagonia.  In  this  area  is  included  all  the  territory 
ist  of  the  Andes  from  Cape  Horn  up  into  the  Pampas  and 
e  lower  insular  part  of  Chile.  Its  archaeology  is  very 
mple  and  suggests  that  it  has  always  been  the  home  of  a 
mple  hunting  and  fisher  folk.  The  shell  mounds  continue 
ong  the  coast  on  both  sides,  so  that  we  have  a  continuous 
lain  from  the  Orinoco  around  to  Peru.  No  doubt  the 
rstematic  investigation  of  these  in  the  future  will  yield 
:sults  of  great  value. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  archeology 
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of  this  region,  both  of  the  coast  and  the  interior,  and  cer- 
tain claims  to  antiquity  made  which  we  shall  consider  else- 
where. Two  types  of  implements  have  been  distinguished, 
an  older  chipped  type  and  later  polished  implements,  bul 
this  chronological  relation  is  not  certain.  Some  rude  pot- 
tery has  been  found  in  parts  of  the  area,  particularly  on 
the  cast  coast,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  poller)' 
of  eastern  United  States.  Both  the  stone  work  and  potter)' 
of  the  Andean  margin  is  of  a  higher  order  than  in  the  eat 
One  of  the  distinguishing  objects  found  throughout  tJit 
open  plains  of  the  area  is  the  stone  bola.  Two  other  arti- 
facts of  an  index  value  are  the  plano-convex  flaked  knift 
and  the  duck-bill  scraper.** 
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CHAPTER  X 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  CULTURES 

iTn  the  course  of  these  discussions  it  may  have  occurred  to 
^_tae  reader  that  our  cuUure  classification  is  purely  extensive, 
J  ^»T    horizontal,   and   ignores  the  chronological,   or  vertical 
^^ relation.    It  is  this  chronological  relation  that  underlies  the 
^eat   classifications  in  Old  World  archaeology,   especially 
hat  triumph  of  synthetic  research  in  Europe,  the  deteniii- 
^      :3ations  of  the  sequential  relations  among  the  several  epochs 
in  Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  cultures.     In  this  book  we  have 
so  far  been  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  trait-com- 
^-    plexes  rather  than  with  their  chronological  sequence.    Such 
a  comprehension  of  the  gross  culture  geography  of  the  New 
^~"  World  is  logically  necessary  to  its  analytic  treatment,  but  it 
is,  after  all,  merely  preliminary.     It  so  far  forms  the  chief 
\^.    content  of  our  subject  for  the  very  good  reason  that  anthro- 
pology is  a  new  science  and  as  such  has  had  barely  more 
than  time  to  get  even  once  around  the  distribution  prob- 
lem ;  hut  now  that  such  a  general  view  has  been  attained, 
interest  promises  to  center  upon  the  time  relations  between 
the  respective  types  of  culture. 

Indeed  a  time  perspective,  or  chronology,  is  Just  as  essen- 
tial to  the  comprehension  of  culture  and  man  as  is  the  third 
dimension  to  space.  Geology,  for  example,  did  not  become 
a  science  until  by  empirical  methods  it  established  a  time- 
sequence  of  periods  and  these  periods  are  in  turn  of  equal 
importance  to  zoology.  In  tike  manner,  the  future  status 
of  anthropology  depends  upon  the  establishment  of  a  chron- 
ology for  man  and  his  culture,  based  upon  objective  veri- 
fiable data.    Progress  in  this  direction  will  go  hand  in  hand 


with  the  development  of  techniques  adequate  to  the  cond 
lions  of  the  problem.  So  far  there  are  at  least  three  dasse 
of  data  from  the  interpretation  of  which  chronological  rela- 
tions may  be  inferred.  These  are  respectively  stratification. 
or  superposition,  the  facts  of  distribution,  and  finally  docu- 
mented data.  The  last  of  these  we  know  as  history.  Fof 
each  of  these  classes  of  data  there  are  appropriate  tech- 
niques, though  in  the  most  part  still  inadequate  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  New  World  Problem. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  Mexico,  Pern,  and  Yucatan 
that  have  histories '  from  which,  as  a  vantage  ground,  re- 
spectable chronologies  have  been  established.  Of  tliese.  the 
last  is  the  most  extenHed,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
the  Maya  have  left  to  us  a  number  of  dated  inscriptions.' 
While  these  have  come  down  to  us  in  terms  of  the  curious 
and  highly  original  Maya  calendar,  yet  modern  scholar?  have 
been  able  to  correlate  them  with  our  own  reckoning.  This 
correlation  is,  of  course,  not  absolute,  so  the  exact  dates  of 
one  investigator  do  not  quite  agree  with  those  of  another, 
but  still  all  have  the  same  sequence.  The  following  brief 
list  based  upon  Morley's  readings'  will  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  age  of  Maya  culture. 


20o(?)     Approximale  earliest  dale, 
A.D. 
50  Period  of  sculpture. 

600         Last  of  daled  sculptures. 
g6o  Chankanpulun  destroyed  by  fire. 

1000         Triple  Alliance  of  Chichen  Itza.  Uxmal,  and  Uayapa 

period  of  architectural  development. 

1200  Triple  aIHat>ee  broken  hv  the  ruler  of  Chichen  Itia  who  1 

overcome  by  the  ruler  of  Mayapan,  aided  by  the  Nahua. 

This  is  the  period  of  Nahua  influence. 

1450  Mavapan   overthrown   and   destroyed   and   collapse   of  Ul] 

1517         First  Spanish  expedition  to  Yucatan. 
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Thus  we  see  that  fully  two  thousand  years  ago  Maya  art 
lad  already  reached  a  high  level  of  development,  implying 
Far  more  remote  beginnings.  No  such  series  can  be  found 
n  Peruvian  antiquities,  but  they  may  be  the  older  for  all  that 
rhe  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Inca  is  fairly  well  known,  the 
niccession  of  rulers  being  as  follows : — 

1.  Rocca — about  1200  a.d. 

2.  Lloque  Yupanqui 

3.  Mayta  Capac 

4.  Capac  Yupanqui 

5.  Sinchi  Rocca 

6.  Yahuar  Huacac  Mayta  Yupanqui 

7.  Huira  Cocha-Tupac  Yupanqui 

8.  Tupac  Yupanqui 

9.  HuaJna  Capac  (Inti  Cusi  Hualpa) 

10.  Huascar  Inti  (Cusi  Hualpa  Yupanqui)* 

The  unfortunate  Huascar  was  made  an  end  of  in  civil  war 
just  as  the  Spaniards  came  upon  the  scene  in  1532.  But 
Markham  produces  records  of  a  much  longer  list  of  ninety- 
two  kings,  which,  if  authentic,  carries  us  back  to  about 
1300  B.C.  While  the  specific  correctness  of  these  early  lists 
is  improbable,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  such  an  antiquity 
is  in  keeping  with  archaeological  data  and  closely  parallels  the 
projected  Maya  chronology. 

For  the  career  of  the  Aztec  in  Mexico  we  have  a  respect- 
able historical  literature,'  but  for  the  want  of  dated  sculp- 
tures cannot  establish  so  remote  a  chronology  as  for  the 
Maya.  The  tabulated  list  gives  us  a  few  of  the  most  nn- 
portant  dates,  though  all  those  preceding  1325  a.d.  are  but 
crude  approximations. 

AJt.  UEXICAM  CHRONOLOGY 

30o(?)     Toltec  cities  founded.  Tula.  Teotihuacan,  etc 
7on(  ?)     Totonac  seuled  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
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1200(?)  Tarascan  established  a  state  in  Michoacan. 

1325  Founding  of   Mexico  City  by  the  Aitec 

1370  Tri-partite  confederacy.  Mexico.  Tezcoco,  and  TUcopan. 

1473  Tialiluico  subjected  by  Atlec 

1487  The  great  temple  of  Mexico  City  buill — famous  {> 

1511  Cortez  captures  Mexico  City, 


The  list  of  Aztec  rulers  as  given  by  Sahagun  is  as  fol- 
lows, the  dates  being  approximate: — 


Name 

Length  of  Rule 

Probable  Data 

Acampieh 

2t 

i370-t39i 

UitziliuitI 

21 

1391-1411 

Chimalpopoca 

10 

1412-142: 

Iticoatiin 

14 

1422-1436 

Moteuh<:onia 

30 

1436-1466 

Axayacall 

14 

146S-1480 

Ti^ocicalzin 

4 

1480-1484 

Auitzotl 

18 

r484-i5M 

MoieulKoma 

19 

1502-1521 

The  career  of  the  Aztec  rulers  appears  closely  parallel 
both  as  to  time  and  extent  to  that  of  the  Inca  in  Peru.  M 
both  were  later  than  the  rise  of  the  Maya.  The  similar 
dominance  of  the  rulers  of  Bogota  in  Colombia  should  be 
noted,  though  historians  have  been  less  successful  in  pro- 
jecting their  chronology.  The  three  examples  we  havt 
given,  therefore,  exhaust  the  list  of  historical  chronologic 
for  the  New  World.  Among  the  less  cultured  tribes  thert 
are  a  few  feeble  efforts  to  compile  chronologies.  The  Ktowi 
and  Dakota  of  the  North  American  Plains  have  a  kind  of 
year  count,  but  this  does  not  reach  beyond  the  period  t/i 
colonization  and  so  has  no  significance  here.'  The  celebrated 
Walam  Olum  of  the  Delaware  Indians'  gives  us  but  the 
vaguest  scraps  of  chronology,  and  little  more  can  be  sad 
of  the  Popol  Vuh  manuscript  for  the  Quiche  of  Guatemala* 
and  the  annals  of  their  neighbors  the  Cakchiquel.  HcncC^ 
for  historical  chronologies  that  correlate  with  dated  time 
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-we  must  look  cliieily  to  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Here 
lies  one  of  our  most  important  problems,  f«-  on  its  sohition 
depends  our  proper  perspectiTe  of  New  World  cnhnre. 
In  the  main,  aH  hinges  upon  onr  sotxess  in  reading  the  in- 
scriptions left  by  the  Ma>-a.  Such  progress  has  been  made 
-with  these  that  recorded  events  can  be  reckoned  with  an 
error  of  not  more  than  seven  da>'s.*  The  preceding  tables 
show  us,  then,  that  if  Christ  had  come  to  the  New  World, 
lie  would  have  found  flourishing  ddes  with  ornate  temples, 
sheltering  an  elaborate  order  of  priests.  Bej-^md  this,  so 
far,  documentary  materials,  or  inscriptions,  fail  us.  Yet, 
this  is  no  mean  accomplishment  for  it  establishes  a  period  of 
about  two  thousand  years  in  which  the  facts  of  culture  and 
distribution  can  be  satisfactorily  oriented. 

CHRONOLOGIES  DETEBUINED  BY  STKATIFICATIOM 

The  former  method  partakes  of  the  nature  of  history, 
but  we  now  turn  to  more  direct  and  objective  methods  of 
demcoistrating  time-relations.  Those  familiar  with  the  story 
of  Troy  in  the  Old  World  will  recall  how  one  city  was 
leveled  off  to  form  the  foundations  of  another  until  there 
were  in  the  earth  beneath,  layer  upon  layer,  each  containing 
the  debris  of  a  separate  culture.  Naturally  these  layers  rise 
one  above  the  other  in  order  of  their  age  and  the  chronology 
of  the  several  cultures  as  was  discernible  in  a  cross-section  as 
revealed  by-the  trenches  of  an  archseologist.  Our  problem 
in  the  New  World  is,  then,  to  find  spots  where  the  debris  of 
one  culture  is  piled  upon  another. 

Among  the  best  known  stratigraphic  discoveries  are  those 
of  XJhIe  *•  at  Pachacamac,  Peru,  where  he  found  four  dis- 
tinct types  of  pottery  so  superimposed  as  to  make  their 
chronology  clear.    These  are  as  follows: — 

4.    Inca  ttyle. 

3.    Black  poUerr. 

2.    Red-white-btack  vottc 
~    '  0  ware; 
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Subsequent  analysis  of  the  data  for  other  parts  of  Pen 
shows  that  at  the  time  the  Tiahuanaco  type  held  sway  in 
Pachacamac,  the  ancient  cities  of  Tiahuanaco.  Nasca,  and 
Trujillo  were  the  leading  culture  centers  and  were  funda- 
mentally similar.  Preceding  this  period,  upon  the  coast  ai 
least,  was  a  primitive  population. 

Recently  a  special  student  of  the  Andean  region  "  has 
worked  out  more  or  less  provisional  tables  for  several  re- 
stricted areas  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

Period. 


1540   A.D. 

Spanish  Intrusion— Historic 

1000  A,D,-i54o  A.n. 

Inca  Period. 

500  A.D.-I0OO  A.D. 

Tiahuanaco  Period. 

200   B.C.-S<»    A.D. 

Pachacamac,   Nasca,  Trujill 

(?)          -J0OB.C. 

Archaic  Period. 

While  these  data  are  by  no  means  mere  guesses,  they  are 
tentative  and  are  intended  to  express  the  relative  time  in- 
tervals in  this  sequence  as  indicated  by  the  data  now  avail- 
able, part  of  which  is  stratigraphic. 

In  1910  a  stratification  of  cultures  was  observed  near 
the  city  of  Mexico,  which  subsequent  investigation  shows 
to  consist  of  ceramic  remains  in  three  horizons,"  as  fol- 
lows : — 

3.    Altec    (iroo?-iS2i).     Contemporaneous  with   the    rise   of  ll* 

Aztec  group. 
3.    Toltec   (3oo?-iioo?).     Contemporaneous  with  Maya  dotnJnuMt 

and  marked  by  Maya  influence. 
I.     Archaic  Tarascan   <?-30O?).     Characterized  by  a  highly  convot- 
tionalized  type  of  ligurines. 

Already  many  of  the  known  sites  in  Mexico  can  be  placed 
in  this  scheme,  so  that  all  we  now  need  is  careful  field- 
work. 

The  researches  of  Nelson,  Kidder,  and  Morris,  have,  by 
the  use  of  stratigraphy,  or  the  method  of  superposition, 
rived  at  a  chronology  for  the  Pueblo  area  of  the  United 
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l^tates  by  taking  note  of  the  minute  variations  in  styles  of 
jttery,  as  follows : — 

The   Historic  Period   (1540-1931);   poilery  index,  Two-Color 

Glued  Ware,  modern  type, 

Period  of  Thrcc-Color  Glaied  and  Painted  Wares  (?-i540): 

this  is  the  latest  prrhislonc  |>criod. 

Period  of  Two-Color  Glared   Wares,  early  type. 

Lale  Period  of  Two-Color  Painted  Wares. 

Early  Period  of  Two-Color  Painted  Ware. 
(a)  The  Pre-Pueblo  Period,  crude  pottery  only. 
<  1  )     The  Initial  Period,  or  Basket  Makers,  pottery  generally  absent, 

Outside  of  these  areas  there  are  a  few  sporadic  cases  of 
Stratification,  as  Parker's  demonstration  of  an  older  Algon- 
Icin  culture  underlying  that  of  the  Iroquois  in  New  York 
State."  and  Sterns'  recent  excavations  in  eastern  Nebraska 
kvhere  he  finds  at  least  two  cultures.'*  Finally,  the  work  of 
jAbbolt,  Putnam,  Volk."*  and  Spier  '*  in  New  Jersey  has 
'demonstrated  at  least  two  culture  strata,  to  be  discussed 
under  another  head.  Some  of  the  earlier  investigators  of 
)shetl-heaps  claimed  definite  stratification,  hut  later  work  has 
S  failed  to  verify  the  finding.  Hence,  considering  the  small 
!nuinber  of  exceptions  just  cited,  we  can  truthfully  say  that 
.  so  far,  archa'ological  work  outside  of  the  regions  of  higher 
culture  has  given  negative  stratification,  • 

Perhaps  it  should  be  noted  that  so  far  the  tendency  of  this 
negative  archsological  investigation  has  been  to  show  some 
sequential  development  in  richness  and  complexity.  Thus, 
Smith's  "  results  in  the  Columbia  area  and  Nelson's  "  shell- 
heap  work  in  California  show  simpler  and  somewhat  cruder 
cultures  for  the  lower  parts  of  their  deposits,  but  the  per- 
sistence of  many  fundamental  forms  throughout  suggests 
that  the  succeeding  cultures  were  built  upon  the  foundation 
laid  down  at  what  seems  to  have  been  the  period  of  earliest 
occupancy.  This  also  seems  to  be  true  of  shell  and  other 
deposits  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.'"    Even  in  the  Pueblo  area 
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we  find  a  similar  condition.  Consequently  the  best  interpre- 
tation we  can  give  the  observed  data  is  that  in  the  formative 
period  of  New  World  cultures  the  types  now  appearing  in 
our  areas  were  localized,  but  less  differentiated.  Such  unin- 
terrupted occupation  of  an  area  would  not  result  in  gooj 
examples  of  stratification,  but  would  give  us  deposits  in 
which  culture  changes  could  be  detected  only  in  the  quali- 
ties and  frequencies  of  the  most  typical  artifacts ;  for  exam- 
ple, Nelson's  pottery  series  from  New  Mexico.  This  is  an 
altt^ether  different  condition  from  that  confronting  the 
archjeologist  in  Western  Europe,  and  calls  for  a  highly 
specialized  technique." 

IN  APPUC ABILITY  OF  OLD  WORLD  CHRONOLOGY 

The  only  place  in  the  whole  world  where  we  have  a  con- 
nected view  of  man's  career  from  the  first  to  the  last  is  in 
western  Europe.  This  is  not  taken  to  mean  that  that  re- 
stricted area  was  the  place  of  our  origin,  but  simply  that  it 
is  the  one  part  of  the  earth  where  we  have  full  data.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  few  grand  periods  into  which  this 
history  is  divided,  as  Paleolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze  Age. 
Iron  Age,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  assume 
that  these  sequences  for  Western  Europe  must  hold  for  the 
whole  world,  Consequently,  many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  discriminate  between  Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  in  the  daa 
for  the  New  World.  Some  of  the  earlier  writers  sought  lo 
identify  the  typical  forms  of  Paleolithic  chipped  implementt 
by  selecting  those  that  closely  parallel  European  types,  but 
such  matching  of  forms  could  not  give  certain  conclusions 
and  was  eventually  abandoned.  Nevertheless,  some  modem 
students  of  European  archjeology  seem  to  hold  to  the  belief 
that  our  data  here  in  the  New  World  are  quite  susceptible 
of  division  into  true  Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  periods. 
Again,  when  the  notion  of  a  cave  culture  developed  in 
Europe,  American  students  searched  our  caverns  for  simi- 
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lar  types,  but  without  marked  success.  All  this  cxrcupies  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  our  subject;  but  the  result 
ivas  in  the  main  negative,  since  no  exact  parallels  were 
found.  Unfortunately,  the  investigators  of  this  period 
iought  for  specific  parallels  and  not  finding  them,  formu- 
lated a  theory  thai  the  New  World  was  extremely  young 
ind  that  in  consequence  no  true  Paleolithic,  or  even  deeply 
stratified  remains,  would  be  found.  The  reaction  to  this 
jeems  to  have  been  a  turning  away  from  all  stratigraphic 
ind  analytic  studies  to  other  problems,  with  the  obvious 
result  that  no  advance  has  been  made. 

Recently  some  of  the  younger  anthropologists  have 
turned  to  the  problem  anew,  this  time  not  seeking  mere  par- 
allels, but  seeking  to  analyze  the  situation  as  found.  For 
Example,  Nelson  "  worked  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  district 
af  Kentucky,  finding  two  cultures,  the  earlier  of  which  is 
tvithout  pottery  and  with  very  little  polished  stone.  Again, 
new  studies  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  by  Spier  "  have  made 
;onclusive  the  existence  of  an  earlier  culture,  also  without 
[HJttery  and  polished  stone.  Since  both  of  these  observations 
ire  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
acistence  of  two  culture  periods  is  extremely  probable  in 
Eastern  United  States.  In  other  words,  when  the  problem  is 
Ireated  independently,  we  can,  by  analysis,  arrive  at  chrono- 
logical distinctions.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  great  devel- 
apments  in  the  near  future.  While  it  is  clear  that  the  specific 
concepts  of  European  archeology  cannot  apply  here,  yet  in 
the  end  it  may  turn  out  that  there  is  something  in  common; 
at  least,  the  pioneer  efforts  of  the  new  anthropological  school 
have  brought  results. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  main  characteristics  of  this 
early  simple  chipped  stone  culture  remind  one  of  certain 
horizons  in  western  Europe  which  pass  under  the  names  of 
Solutrean  and  Magdalenian.  However  this  may  be,  the 
remains  of  an  early  culture  have  come  to  light  in  northern 
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INFERENTIAL  CHRONOUXIIES 

ffiff-rriti;;  time- relations  between  traits  of  cultun  fnc 
lltrtr  il)<>lri)>iiti'in<i  is  not  a  new  method,  but  so  faritstt 
li;t<;  Ih-di  sjinrnrlic  ami  incidental.  It  has  never  beentalonV 
llir  fiiniliiiiu'iitnl  technique  in  a  comprehensive  invtsti^ 
linn,  rhirfly  iH-cniise  the  facts  of  distribution  y/tttncUji 
nviiiliiMr.  As  wo  have  stated  more  than  once,  the  onlyiifr 
ijiiDlr  invcniory  of  our  phenomena  is  to  be  found  in  «d 
Hoikoil  oiil  distritmtions  for  the  most  distinctive  tiaH 
Nnw  lliiU  wv  have  available  a  fair  amount  of  such  JaB. 
iulciwi  hnus  ualurallv  to  the  wnsideration  of  chronologiol 

\Sn  prcxi.'u-s  iWIineation  of  culture  areas  revealed  co- 
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.v%San--,-^-.v.:  ■:vxvs:-s,i:-.-:-s  :r.  the  P-aeMo  area  c>i  Ot 
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consider  the  whole  of  the  New  World  as  a  unit ;  our  pre- 
vious discussions  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  higher 
forms  of  culture  are  found  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  northern  Andes.  Now  it  so  happens  that  a  few  traits 
are  found  on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  great  central 
area,  among  the  historic  peoples  of  the  United  States  on  the 
one  hand,  and  among  those  of  Chile  and  Argentina  on  the 
other,  that  are  approximately  identical.  Further,  these 
traits  have  not  been  noted  for  the  intervening  higher  cul- 
tures. We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  they  represent  a  part 
of  the  culture  that  underlies  the  more  central  higher  cul- 
ture, and  hence,  an  older  type.**  Again,  while  the  simple 
bow  is  found  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic,  the  sinew  bow 
has  but  a  limited  distribution  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  latter  is  a  much  more 
recent  type.  Likewise,  there  is  a  curious  bow  used  with  pel- 
Jets  instead  of  arrows,  which  in  the  New  World  is  confined 
to  a  few  small  localities  in  Brazil,  in  consequence  of  which 
we  infer  that  its  introduction  was  very  recent,  perhaps  even 
unce  1492.  Many  other  examples  will  occur  to  the  reader 
of  these  pages.  We  may  safely  take  it,  for  example,  that 
among  the  oldest  traits  of  New  World  culture  are  the  dog, 
the  bow,  the  spear-thrower,  the  lip  plug  or  labret,  the  simple 
liredrill,  simple  coil  basketry,  string  twisting,  stone  chipping, 
and  the  lean-to  shelter.  One  may  infer,  therefore,  that  so 
far  as  the  evidence  at  hand  goes,  the  first  aboriginal  groups 
to  reach  the  New  World  brought  cultures  of  which  these 
traits  were  constituent  parts.  This,  in  rough  outline,  is  the 
method  by  which  distribution  may  on  occasion  be  inter- 
preted in  chronological  terms.  While  every  method  can  be 
over-rated,  this  one  has  distinctive  merit  and  often  lends 
itself  to  partial  check  by  stratigraphic  and  historical  data. 
Under  this  general  head  we  may  also  include  the  more 
cwnplicated  logical  methods  used  by  a  number  of  contem- 
porary anthropologists.     The  theoretical  demonstraticm  of 
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this  method  has  been  led  by  Sapir."  while  the  best  cxampll 
of  its  application  are  to  be  found  in  certain  studies  by  I 
among  the  Eskimo,"  Spinden  in  Maya  art,**  Lowie  i 
societies  of  the  Plains  Indians,"  and  Hatt  in  studies  i 
clothing." 

Boas  "  has  used  the  method  in  a  number  of  instances,  I 
particularly  tn  his  discussions  of  Eskimo  culture,  when  Ij 
concludes  that  the  most  differentiating  features  of  ' 
Alaskan  Eskimo  are  more  recent  than  the  remaining  Eskioi 
culture.  The  method  is  even  more  extensively  applied  b 
Thalbitzer,-^  who  decides  that  the  original  home  of  the  E 
kimo  was  around  Bering  Sea,  from  which  general  center  )( 
traces  out  the  older  and  newer  traits, 

Hatt,  a  Danish  student,  has  exhaustively  studied  i 
clothing  both  for  North  America  and  Asia,  distinguishiii( 
between  very  old  surviving  types  and  those  of  recent  origin. 
The  oldest  origin  center  he  places  in  northern  Asia  from 
whence  the  concepts  seem  to  have  been  diffused.'"  In  gen- 
eral, he  finds  two  periods  of  diffusion  over  the  arctic  and 
sub-arctic  areas  of  the  world  : — 


The  older  culture:  Marked  by  absenc 
represenlalive   being  the  Eskimo.     It  ' 


of   snowshoes.   i 
IS  essentially  a  s 


2.  The  later  culture:  Marked  by  the  snowshoe,  the  tipi  tent,  ibe 
moccasin,  etc  It  was  an  inland  cullure.  The  transition  ftoa 
I  to  2  was  not  recent. 


Spinden's  searching  analysis  of  Maya  art "  is  important 
both  for  the  results  attained  and  as  an  example  of  sound 
method.  By  objective  comparison  the  carvings  upon  the 
monuments  and  walls  of  Maya  ruins  were  placed  in  two 
groups  that  seemed  to  be  sequential.  Further,  since  these 
stela-,  or  monuments,  are  dated,  it  is  easy  to  designate  the 
time  relations  of  these  groups,  thus  establishing  art  periods. 
From  this  as  the  point  of  departure,  the  entire  art  of  the 
region  is  analyzed  into  its  respective  periods  and  nomis 


established  for  the  identificatioii  of  such  additional  examples 
as  may  be  discovered.  As  to  how  far  the  method  can  be 
trusted  in  localities  where  there  is  no  dating  system  to  serve 
as  a  check,  is  not  clear;  but  it  promises  well. 

Of  a  different  sort  but  equally  meritorious  is  Lowie's  his- 
torical analysis  of  societies  among  the  various  tribal  groups 
in  the  Plains  Area."  The  full  reports  available  for  practi- 
cally all  the  many  Plains  tribes  make  it  obvious  that  one 
general  system  of  societies  was  diffused  throughout  the  area. 
By  a  close  analysis  of  these  data  it  is  possible  to  show  some 
of  the  older  forms  of  these  organizations,  approximately 
where  they  arose,  and  in  what  direction  they  were  diffused. 
Incidentally,  close  former  historical  contacts  were  revealed 
for  some  tribes  now  rather  widely  separated. 

Thus,  we  see,  that  by  working  backward  from  the  historic 
period  or,  as  in  the  exceptional  case  of  the  Maya,  from  a 
fixed  date,  it  is  possible  by  these  methods  to  separate  the 
older  elements  of  culture  from  those  of  relatively  recent 
origin.  Looking  back  over  these  typical  studies  we  see  that 
tlie  general  method  is  the  same  whether  the  subject  be  in 
art,  industries,  or  social  organization.  In  the  main,  it  first 
analyzes  the  culture  trait-complexes  and  then  by  compara- 
tive reasoning  arranges  them  in  time  sequences.  Practically 
every  skilled  field-investigator  in  the  New  World  faces 
problems  of  this  sort;  but  the  method  is  at  its  best  only 
when  we  deal  with  traits  having  wide  continuous  distribu- 
tions, for  unless  we  can  balance  the  trait  variations  in  one 
group  of  people  against  those  in  a  neighboring  group,  littie 
can  be  expected.  As  a  method,  however,  it  has  its  limita- 
tions, particularly  in  its  baffling  complexity  and  its  great 
dependence  upon  the  mere  logic  of  the  case.  What  we  need 
here  is  a  more  objective  technique,  such  as  in  superposition 
and  relative  distribution. 

Aside  from  these  more  engaging  problems  there  are 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  trait  origin  by  direct  methods. 
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Of  these  Mooney's  Ghost  Dance  Religion'^  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple. In  such  cases  the  problem  is,  on  the  whole,  directly 
historical,  based  upon  documentary  and  personal  testimony. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention  is  not  given  to  sudl 
problems  because  it  is  only  in  them  that  we  shall  get  actu^ 
cases  of  culture  movements  to  serve  as  check  data  ii 
development  of  inferential  chronologies. 

Returning  now  to  the  subject  under  consideration;  via, 
the  relative  time-relations  of  traits  of  culture  as  revealed 
in  their  distribution,  we  see  in  the  first  place,  justificatioa 
for  the  detailed  consideration  given  that  subject  in  the  pre* 
ceding  pages  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  cuhure  ceiw 
ters  we  thereby  discovered,  are  after  all  local  developments 
which  are  in  turn  integral  parts  of  a  larger  area  with  iti 
super-center. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  while  the  chaotic  s 
of  our  chronological  knowledge  calls  for  synthetic  treat 
nient,  the  problem  is  still  in  the  pioneer  stage,  thus  rendering 
any  attempt  in  this  direction  extra  hazardous.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  sake  of  clarity  and  that  the  reader  may  have 
before  him  the  means  of  organizing  the  data  we  have  passed 
in  review,  even  a  crude  time  chart  seems  justifiable.  Loolc*i 
ing  now  at  the  New  World  as  a  whole,  it  is  plain  that  t 
greater  part  of  the  story  must  lie  in  the  central  area  of  inteo 
sive  cultures  (Fig.  r).  As  we  have  seen,  the  historical 
method  carries  us  back  to  B.  C.  time  in  one  part  of  this  a 
and  it  is  certain  that  by  the  diligent  application  of  the  strati 
graphic  method  we  shall  eventually  carry  this  sequence  bade 
to  the  earliest  type  of  aboriginal  cultures.  The  experience  ol 
the  past  decade  shows  that  the  varying  styles  of  pottery  ar< 
the  best  indices  to  time-sequence,  and  since  the  ceramic  ad 
is  everywhere  in  evidence  in  this  area,  the  need  of  the  future 
is  intensive  research  in  ceramics.  But  again,  turning  out 
attention  outward  (Fig.  i),  we  see  that  immediately  outly* 
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ing  are  the  two  great  areas  of  primitive  agriculture,  the 
Eastern  Maize  area  of  North  America  and  the  Manioc  artt 
in  South  America,  areas  in  which  hunting  and  other  cruder 
arts  stil!  play  a  large  part  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  as  the 
older  and  more  fundamental  aspects  of  aboriginal  culturt 
Further,  there  can  he  little  doubt  but  that  agriculture,  pot- 
tery, etc.,  gradually  crept  outward  over  these  areas  and  thlt 
it  was  still  advancing  in  1492,  Looking  still  further  afield, 
we  see  the  final  fringes  of  hunting  and  fishing  peoples,  bodl 
in  North  and  South  America.  These  relations  we  hart 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  on  the  horizontal  line 
for  the  sixteenth  century.  I  f  we  now  attempt  to  anticipate 
the  results  of  future  stratigraphic  research  in  each  of  theS! 
areas,  or  zones  of  culture,  and  so  project  their  respective 
chronologies  in  parallel  series,  guided  by  the  distribution' 
data  now  available,  the  result  will  be  something  like  the 
chart  here  presented.  The  sequence  in  the  central  column 
has,  in  the  main,  been  determined  by  objective  methods  and 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  with  some  confidence.  In  the  t 
adjoining  columns  we  cannot  be  so  definite,  but  it  is  probabtci 
for  example,  that  mounds  and  other  earthworks  appearoi 
during  the  period  of  megalithic  development  at  the  center. 
Again  in  the  North  American  hunting  areas,  the  distribth 
tion  of  wooden  slat  armor  is  so  localized  and  limited  as  to 
make  its  recent  introduction  from  Asia  reasonably  certain; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  wider  but  similar  distribution  of  the 
subterranean  house  concept  leads  to  the  assumption  of  n 
greater  antiquity.  Similar  arguments  can  be  given  for  the 
intermediate  position  of  the  other  traits  enumerated, 
passing  over  these  many  details,  for  the  reader  can  elaboratt 
the  chart  indefinitely,  and  turning  to  the  general  aspects  ofc 
the  outline,  we  note  that  as  we  go  downward  the  distinctions 
vanish  until  all  rest  upon  one  common  primitive  sub-stratum, 
The  probable  nature  of  this  initial  cuhure  we  have  previously 
outlined.  However,  in  so  doing  we  have  merely  fomHf 
lated  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  New  World  for  the 
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n  of  which  new  techniques  are  needed  to  advance  our 
dge,  to  the  end  that  these  early  cultures  may  be  recon- 
i,  and  the  chronologies  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
;  definitely  correlated. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
LINGUISTIC    CLASSIFICATION 

While,  in  the  broadest  sense,  language  is  a  trait  of  ml-  | 
ture,  its  characters  are  so  distinct  as  to  require  very  dif- 
ferent methods  of  investigation.    The  study  of  the  different 
forms  of  speech  in  the  Old  World  has  become  "a  separate  i 
learned  pursuit  and  one  in  which  the  problems  are  so  con 
plex  as  to  demand  great  specialization.    The  same  is  trued 
primitive  languages  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  the  leJ 
cultured  parts  of  the  Old.     Consequently  we  have,  under  ' 
the  head  of  New  World  linguistics,  a  fairly  distinct  division 
of  our  subject  in  which  the  most  important  investigations 
have  been  made  by  those  who  have  specialized  in  it. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  in  primitive  linguistics  is  the  class- 
fication  of  the  existing  forms  of  speech.  The  reader  mav 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  national  uniformity  of  lan- 
guage in  Europe  is  a  correlate  of^close  political  organization, 
one  type  of  speech  having  been  selected  Tjy  the^g^vfRiing 
authority  and  its  use  perpetuated  by  enforced  education.  In 
the  more  primitive  states  of  society,  where  political  unity 
exists  only  for  a  single  community  and  no  legislative  recog- 
nition of  languages  is  taken,  we  may  expect  each  such  politi- 
cal unit  to  show  some  individuality  in  speech.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  data  at  hand  any  separation 
of  such  a  political  unit  into  two  or  more  parts  will  sooner 
or  later  result  in  diiTerent  forms  of  speech. 

Under  such  conditions,  very  unequal  differences  will  exist 
Between  some  groups  we  shall  find  but  a  small  difference  in 
vocabulary:  in  others,  an  additional  phonetic  change;  aM 
finally,  variations  in  the  grammatical  structure.  All  degrees 
of  these  differences  are  found  when  we  consider  a  very  large 
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«r  of  political  units,  gjiving  us  an  intergradation  analo- 
to  that  we  observed  in  the  cultures  of  the  same  units, 
inequality  of  difference  renders  any  classification  more 
IS  arbitrary.  So  long  as  the  tongues  of  two  or  more 
IS  do  not  diverge  beyond  the  possibility  of  communica- 
thcy  arc  usually  considered  as  dialects,  though  flie 
cs  of  mutual  intelligibility  connoted  by  that  term  may 
greatly.  When  mutually  unintelUgiblc  tongues  are 
I  to  possess  consistent  similarities  in  vocabulary  or 
tnatical  structure,  particularly  the  latter,  they  are  said 
of  the  same  family,  or  stock.  Thus,  all  the  languages 
s  New  World  may  be  placed  in  stock  groups,  the  con- 
in  of  a  stock  being  a  group  of  related  languages  with 
dialectic  subdivisions. 

e  determination  of  these  stocks  for  the  native  tribes  of 
iJnited  Slates  was  initiated  by  Gallatin '  in  1826  and 
[ht  to  a  definite  form  in  1891  by  J.  W.  Powell,*  who 
lized  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  at  Washington.  Powell 
dited  with  the  system  of  nomenclature  now  used  for  all 
mguages  of  the  New  World,  which  is  to  take  some 
e  unit  name  and  give  it  the  adjective  termination  an. 
,  Siouan  stock  is  from  the  term  Sioux,  Caddoan  from 
o,  etc.  In  the  main,  this  system  is  still  followed,  though 
lumsiness  of  the  termination  in  some  instances  has  led 
xlification. 

well  confined  his  classification  to  the  tribes  of  the 
:d  States  and  Canada,  which  he  grouped  under  fifty  or 
stocks  and  prepared  a  map  showing  their  distribution. 
not  too  much  to  say  that  this  classification  and  map  is 
ery  foundation  of  American  anthropology.  The  work 
;o  well  done  that  very  few  changes  have  been  made  and 
was,  in  the  main,  based  upon  mere  vocabularies,  its 
lence  stands  as  a  worthy  memorial  to  Powell  and  his 
associates.  (See  map.  Fig.  65,  and  list  of  stocks  for 
xi  States  and  Canada,  pp.  401-412.) 
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The  general  value  of  this  classification  arose  from  the  fad 
that  it  was  then  the-only  classification  of  native  tribes  based 
upon  scientific  principles  and,  therefore,  afforded  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  investigation  of  culture  and  racial  anat- 


omy. Thus,  its  importance  arises  from  historical  conditions, 
for  it  has  very  little  to  contribute  to  the  problems  of  culture 
and  anatomy  aside  from  the  practical  matter  of  tribal  desig- 
nation.   On  the  other  hand,  we  should  note  that  the  basis  of 
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issiiication  employed  for  language  is  different  from  that 
ed  for  culture.  As  stated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  cul- 
res  were  grouped  according  to  their  objective  similarities 
id  their  geographical  associations,  but  such  a  gross  group- 
g  was  not  in  any  sense  expressive  of  genetic  relations 
:tween  the  cultures  concerned.  We  saw.  however,  that  the 
timate  grouping  of  cultures  was  destined  to  be  chronologi- 
il,  which,  in  a  way,  would  express  genetic  relationships, 
'ow,  the  conception  of  a  linguistic  stock  is  a  group  of  Ian- 
iiages  all  the  members  of  which  have  a  common  ancestor, 
id  between  whom  it  is  possible  to  establish  degrees  of  rela- 
onship.  Hence,  the  moment  we  identify  a  language  as 
elonging  to  a  definite  stock,  we  automatically  assert  its 
enelic  relationship.  In  this  sense,  the  classification  of  the 
nguistic  characters  of  man  is  superior  to  the  present  classi- 
Cation  of  his  cultural  characters. 

We  have  now  a  considerable  number  of  specialists  in 
Torth  American  languages,  but  the  task  before  them  is  so 
reat  that  the  investigations  of  the  several  stocks  have  not 
rogressed  far  enough  to  make  possible  a  comprehensive 
tatement  of  the  whole  subject.     In  scarcely  a  single  case  are 
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ble  to  designate  the  type  tongue  for  a  stock  or  to  indi- 
the  historical  relationships  of  its  divisions.  All  this  is 
ihe  future.  At  present,  the  refinement  of  classification 
IS  to  be  the  chief  interest.  As  we  have  stated,  even  the 
it  designation  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  for  greater  famil- 
y  with  these  languages  has  brought  to  light  new  siinilar- 
between  what  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  dis- 
stocks.  For  instance,  the  Shoshonean  and  Nahuatl 
been  combined;  the  Piman  stock  is  also  considered  as 
mber  of  this  group  by  Swanton  and  Kroeber;  Natche- 
uid  Muskhogean  were  grouped  together  by  Swanton;' 
r*  claims  Wishoskan  (Wiyot)  and  Weitspekan  (Yu- 
to  be  Algonquian;  Kroeber  and  Dixon'  group  the 
fca,  Chiniariko,  Karok  (Quoratean).  Pomo  (Kulanap- 
Esselen  and  Yuman  of  Cahfornia  as  one  stock  under 
lew  name  of  Hokan.  and  in  like  manner  the  Wintun 
>dian),  Maidu  (Pujunan).  Yokuts  (Mariposan),  Mi- 
(Moquelumnan)  and  Costanoan  under  the  name 
itian.*  All  such  changes  have  met  with  opposition 
are  accumulating  a  large  amount  of  controversial 
iture. 

side  from  these  specific  attacks  upon  the  Powell  classi- 
ion  it  has  been  recognized  that  stocks  show  a  geographi- 
rrouping  of  some  kind.  Boas  designates  a  southeastern 
of  language  to  which  also  the  Iroquois  and  Caddoan 
1  to  belong,  other  students  have  noted  a  similar  grouping 
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of  the  Shoshonean,  Kitunahan,  and  Kiowan  stocks.  Boas 
and  later  Sapir  ^  find  siniilarilies  between  the  Tlingit,  Haidi 
and  the  Athapascan.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  furtiitr 
investigatian  of  these  relations  will  result  in  the  eliminatic* 
of  some  stocks,  and  in  any  event  establish  some  kind  of  liii 
torical  relationship.  When  this  comes  to  pass,  we  may  fiat 
that  languages  have  also  a  geographical  grouping  not  unlilc 
that  for  other  culture  traits.  Incidentally,  we  note  that  the 
existence  of  even  such  geographical  affinities  as  have  been 
so  far  established  suggest  long  and  permanent  residence  in 
one  area. 

Unlike  culture,  language  has  no  true  archaeology,  butj 
few  stocks  have  become  extinct  since  their  discovery,  » 
indicated  in  the  tabulated  lists.  Yet,  it  is  truly  surprising 
that  so  few  have  so  far  passed  out  of  existence,  though  it 
is  probable  that  their  extinction  will  proceed  from  now  so 
with  increasing  rapidity."  This  tendency  of  speech  to  sur- 
vive long  after  great  culture  change  must  be  taken  into  afr 
count  when  we  attempt  to  correlate  our  classifications.  It 
also  complicates  the  problem  of  linguistic  origins. 

To  summarize,  then,  we  find  a  genetic  basis  for  linguistic 
classification,  expressed  by  the  term  stock.  All  the  naliK 
languages  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  iden- 
tified, or  we  may  say  there  is  no  historic  tribe  in  this  terri- 
tory whose  linguistic  stock  is  not  known.'  For  Mexico  and 
Central  America '"  we  can  not  be  sure,  but  it  is  improbaUe 
that  more  than  two  or  three  have  been  overlooked.  In  SoDlk 
America,"  we  are  still  less  certain  of  the  completeness  0 
our  knowledge.  In  the  appendix  we  have  tabulated  the  n 
ognized  stocks  for  these  geographical  divisions:  for  t 
United  States  and  Canada  there  are  fifty-six  stocks;  f 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  twenty-nine;  and  for  Soud 
America,  eighty-four.  Distribution  maps  have  been  pft 
pared  which  we  present  in  outline:  Figs.  65,  66,  and  67 
Upon  these,  the  stocks  are  designated  by  numerals  whid 


I  for  the  corresponding  stocks  in  alphabetical  order  (see 
r^Oi-419.) 

COMPARATIVE  PHONETICS 
Linguistic  studies  fall  into  two  rather  distinct  groups ; 
phoneTlcsrand  srrticture.  Of  these,  phonetics  is  still  quite 
ontlEveloped,  the  greater  effort  being  placed  upon  structure, 
or  word  and  sentence  formation.  Yet,  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  phonetics.  For  a  time,  attention  was  given 
only  to  the  necessary  practical  ways  of  recording  these  new 
languages,  each  field-worker  devising  his  own  system.  A 
certain  initial  uniformity  was  secured  by  the  mechanical 
limitations  of  printing,  but  even  this  proved  unsatisfactory. 
Recently  the  American  Anthropological  Association  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  formulate  and  standardize  the 
methods  of  transcribing  and  printing."  The  report  of  this 
committee  is  essentially  a  pioneer  work  on  New  World 
phonetics,  but  no  such  practical  system,  however  perfect, 
can  take  the  place  of  independent  phonetic  investigation.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  by  Goddard  who  introduced  the 
objective  mechanical  methods  of  phonetic  analysis  devised 
by  European  students,  but  as  yet  the  whole  subject  is 
before  us." 

In  a  very  tentative  way  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of 
North  American  phonetics  have  been  suggested.     Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  obvious  differences  from  English,  for  ex- 
I  ample,  is  the  small  use  made  of  the  stress  accent.    Another 
peculiarity  of  American  speech  is  a  curious  stopping  of  the 
I   breath  before  or  after  vowels,  the  mechanism  for  which  is 
a  closure  of  the  glottis.    Some  of  the  native  consonants  have 
,  proved  particularly  difficult  to  European  recorders.   Among 
I  these  are  the  stopped  consonants,  b.  d,  g,  k.  p.  q.  and  t, 
I  which  have  many  forms,  but  sometimes  seem  to  stand  be- 
tween sonants  and  surds.     These  sounds  are  usually  desig- 
nated as  intermediate  stops.     Again,  there  are  glottalized 
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Qg  from  a  closure  of  the  glottis  and  a  quick 
g  an  explosive  sound  not  found  in  European 

the  present  enumeration  of  such  assumed 
irences  can  serve  no  very  good  purpose,  for 
Y  of  New  World  phonetics  comes  into  its  own, 
ate  what  characters,  if  any,  are  peculiar  to  it. 
note  should  be  taken  of  a  few  pioneer  regional 
California,  where  we  find  a  large  number  of 
It  languages,  there  appears  to  be  a  fair  degree 
niformity.'*  For  one,  the  vowels  tend  to  be 
lan  closed  and  are  given  with  a  greater  breath 

in  European  languages.  The  intennediate 
;ntioned,  are  numerous  and  there  is  a  strong 
ie  two  t's  but  on  the  other  hand  a  single  k. 


Ua  of  Slocki  for  Fi|.  fir 

.9.  Coeonuwn 

S7-  Otomuu 

30.  Conbecas 

S8.  0t«qui« 

31.  Cuntn 

89-  P«iq»it«. 

ja.  CuruciDtcin 

60.  P«noin 

33.  EniiMgin 

fii.  Pclan 

(.2.  PiirraD 

as-  Goyainan 

«3.  Pu(lch«n 

1                         i6.  Guahibin 

fi4.  PuiDiviui 

37-  Guariuran 

6S.  Puquman 

66.  QuKhuan 

67.  Salivu 

M.  Sunacu 

1                      41.  Iiucilean 

JO.  Tannin 

43-  Jufi'o 

71.  Tapuyan 

44.  Lnan 

7a.  Ticunao 

45.  LorniUD 

71-  TJmotcaD 

46.  LuIeuT 

,4.  Trumaim 

47.  Miinin 

7J.  T™«k«, 

48.  M»kii.ii 

j6.  TupUi. 

77.  Uitolin 

so.  MiTinhan 

78.  U™ 

SI.  Mocosn 

79.  Yahganan 

So.  Yanirai. 

S3.  Moviman 

St.  Vp»Hn.n 

S4.  Murtn 

Ba.  YoBcti 

83.  Yurtiearean 

Sfi.  0n»n 

84.Zapann 
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In  how  far  these  phonetic  traits  are  limited  to  Cabin 
can  not  be  stated,  but  such  phonetic  peculiarities  uM 
been  reported  for  the  North  Pacific  Coast  peo[te  s^ 
some  differences;  for  example,  there  is  a  somewlut  n 
voiceless  I  found  all  the  way  from  Alaska  to  nordieni 
fomia,  and  along  with  it,  in  the  main,  a  few  fortis 
sonants.  These  surest  that  a  study  of  phonetic  ^ 
tion  will  not  only  reveal  some  definite  New  World  d 
ters,  but  show  localized  get^raphtcal  types  as  wdL 

In  this  connection  we  may  remark  that  J.  P.  Hanii 

pioneer   work   SU^eStS  twn  main   pl^r^p^rif    gyct«i]^  j 

United  States  and  Canada,  which  because  of  thdr  af 
geographical  segregation  may  be  designated  as  the  A 
and  Pacific  types.  The  great  nucleus  of  the  Atlantic 
found  ia.Algonkian  and  Eskimo  ^eech'.^  'I'hese  sug^ 
should  be  noted  for  the  grouping  of  Algonkian.  Esk 
and  a  few  minor  stocks  on  one  side,  as  against  Ath^ 
Salishan,  Shoshonean,  and  Siouan,  on  the  other,  lea 
to  feel  that  he  is  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  insist  i 
origins  of  American  stocks.  Thus,  it  would  a[^)ear  tl 
Algonkin  and  Eskimo  are  snr\'ivors  of  the  earlier  lir 
strata  of  aboriginal  man  and  therefore  may  in  theii 
and  culture  preserv-e  something  from  this  old  heritage 
fortunately,  our  specialists  know  so  little  of  South  As 
phonetics  that  this  su^estive  comparison  cannot  be 
further,  for  by  analogy  we  may  expect  that  somewl 
Brazil  and  Patagonia  the  Atlantic  t>^e  will  appear. 

Again,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  it  appears 
phonetics,  we  have,  perhaps  more  than  anj-where  t 
instinctive  formative  culture  factor  and  an  organic  h 
the  unconscious  modification  of  a  trait,  all  of  whic 
into  psycholc^cal  problems  of  the  very  greatest  imp 
to  anthropoid^. 
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While,  as  stated  above,  the  structure  or  morphology  of 
languages  has  received  the  most  attention,  yet  when  we  con- 
lider  the  speech  of  the  New  World  as  a  whole,  even  this 
subject  is  quite  undeveloped.  In  the  main,  the  time  of  inves- 
igators  has  been  taken  up  with  the  necessary  recording  of 
;exts  and  the  working  out  of  translations,  and  though  their 
jublished  papers  often  close  with  summaries  of  the  sti^c- 
;ural  systems  employed,  this  has  in  no  case  gone  far  enough 
o  admit  of  extensive  comparative  studies  for  the  continents 
It  large.  However,  the  reader  will  sometimes  find  in  the 
>lder  literature  certain  characterizations  of  New  World 
anguages,  cited  as  distinguishing  them  from  languages  in 
jlher  parts  of  the  world.  These  should  be  ignored,  for  the 
liffcrent  tongues  of  the  New  World  show  very  wide  diver- 
fence  in  their  structure,  in  fact,  presenting  about  all  the 
tnown  varieties. 

Yet  there  is  one  aspect  of  morphology  in  which  the  New 
World  shows  some  distinction.  While,  in  general,  the  mor- 
phological classification  of  all  languages  is  rather  difficult, 
yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  internal  coherence  of  the 
word  they  can  be  comprehended  under  three  heads:  isolat". 
ing,  agglutinative,  and  inflective."  Other  bases  of  classifi- 
caTTonTiave  been~pfop6se3,  but  are  found  less  satisfactory; 
hence,  they  may  he  ignored  here.  Applying  the  above  cri- 
terion to  the  speech  of  the  New  World,  we  find  it  chiefly 
agglutinative,  in  fact,  as  far  as  we  know,  exclusively  so.  On 
the  other  hand  agglutinative  speech  occurs  in  the  Old  World 
so  that  this  character  can  not  be  taken  as  peculiar;  we  can 
only  say  that  perhaps  in  this  respect  greater  morphological 
unity  exists  among  New  World  languages.  Further,  there 
seem  to  be  some  indications  that  certain  processes,  as  the 
incorporation  of  the  object  in  the  verbal  phrase,  the  polysyn- 
thetic  formation  of  terms,  etc.,  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
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fence  here  than  in  the  Old  World,  but  it  remains  for  hitmt 
students  to  definitely  establish  the  facts.  In  fact,  as  the  cast 
stands  at  present,  there  are  no  known  morphological  chanc- 
ters  strictly  peculiar  to  \ew  World  speech  as  a  whole. 

If  we  attempt  a  review  of  comparative  studies  in  mor- 
phology, we  must  again  turn  to  California  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  for  as  we  shall  see  presently,  this  portion  of  theconr 
tinent  is  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  small  linguistic  fam 
ilies.  The  most  important  single  contribution  to  the  subjcd 
is  by  Dixon  and  Kroeber  "  who  showed  that,  as  a  whole,  d* 
languages  of  California  differ  in  the  non-use  of  reduplica- 
tion of  the  noun  to  indicate  plurality,  the  method  of  incor- 
porating the  pronoun  and  even  the  noun  into  the  verb,  and- 
in  contrast  to  these,  the  employment  of  syntactical  cases,  a 
method  almost  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  continent 
These  of  themselves  suggest  that  we  have  here  a  close  par- 
allel to  the  grouping  of  political  units  according  to  culluit, 
for  these  linguistically  independent  stocks  still  show  suf- 
ficient traits  in  common  to  fonn  a  geographical  area. 

In  like  manner,  the  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  Coai 
form  another  area.  Though  no  convenient  summary  i 
available  for  this  group  of  stocks,  Saptr  "  has  proposed  tl 
term  Na-dene  for  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  and  Athapascan  a 
the  assumption  that  they  have  a  genetic  relation,  Howe\ 
this  may  be,  this  author  shows  that  they  do  form  a  grofl 
with  some  distinctive  characters,  as  the  absence  of  reduplici 
tion,  the  very  frequent  use  of  freely  compounded  steraSj 
modes  and  tenses  indicated  by  internal  phonetic  changes 
the  verb  stem,  the  somewhat  general  tendency  to  loose  sy* 
thetic  structure  in  forming  words,  etc.  Of  the  other  1 
guages,  TsJmshian  on  the  one  hand  and  Wakasha 
(Kwakiutl-Nootka)  and  Salish  on  the  other,  have  soiB 
characters  in  common,  as  initial  reduplication  in  both  nor 
nal  and  verbal  forms,  and  the  use  of  suffixes  in  numerals  I 
classifiers  of  the  objects  designated.    Again,  all  the  abcn 
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lages  hav«  certain  phonetic  similarities.  Thus,  white 
in  not  group  these  languages  so  readily  as  those  of  Cal- 
ia,  yet  we  are  able  to  distinguish  ihcm  with  respect  to 
in  characters.  Further,  they  fall  into  contiguous 
aphical  positions. 

an  analogous  manner  Speck  "  shows  that  Muskhogcan 
;  lower  Mississippi  has  affinities  with  its  neighbors  and 
tly  Swanton  "  reports  evidences  of  grouping  among 
rveral  small  stocks  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  There  is,  there- 
a  presumption  that  Caddoan,  Iroquoian,  Muskhogean, 
an,  etc.,  all  possess  certain  characters  that  may  be 
as  linguistic  indices  of  the  region,  or  culture  area  8 

37). 

us,  in  general,  v(e^  seem  to  have  a  grouping  of  stocks 
id  geographical  nuclei  and  thrs  raises  tlie~queslion  as  to 
Itnre.of  this  larger  group.  Is  this  somewhat  vague,  but 
efinite,  group  of  stocks  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same 
IS  the  strictly  genetic  cluster  within  a  single  stock?  If 
nswer  proves  to  be  negative,  then  we  must  seek  for 
external  causes  contributing  to  this  result ;  but,  if  posi- 
,hen  the  stocks  forming  such  a  group  are  themselves  of 
ion  origin  or  descent.  Between  these  two  positions, 
nthropologists  of  the  United  States  are  about  equally 
;d.  If  we  examine  the  case  upon  its  gross  merits,  there 
.rs  no  discernible  difference  between  the  kinds  of  sim- 
es  by  which  stock  affiliations  are  determined  and  those 
ig;  these  geographical  groups.  It  is  merely  a  matter 
grec.  That  being  the  case,  the  probabilities  favor  the 
ic  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  very  vague  sira- 
es  may  be  possible  as  the  result  of  mere  social  contact, 
lich  case  the  genetic  relation  could  only  apply  to  one  or 
ilemenls  of  the  language.  However,  speculation  upon 
points  is  futile,  and  we  may  conclude  by  noting  that 
:  this  line  the  greatest  advances  in  future  linguistic 
rches  are  to  be  expected. 
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The  best  illustration  of  the  above  is  found  in  the  invesli- 1 
gations  of  Californiait  languages  by  Kroeber  and  Dixon," 
to  which  we  several  times  referred.     In  Fig.  68  we  stt  itt  I 
positions  of  the  original  iwenty-two  stocks  identified  1^1 


Powell.  Later,  Kroeber  and  Dixon  "  discovered  three  large 
morphological  groups  for  these  stocks  as  indicated  by  the 
shadings  on  the  map.  Recently,"  these  investigators  ha* 
become  convinced  that  these  larger  groups  represent  sing^ 
stocks,  two  of  which  are  not  found  elsewhere  ( Hokan  aoi 
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ian),  while  the  third  is  a  member  of  the  Algonquian 
While  other  linguists  have  not  yet  accepted  this 
c  interpretation  of  the  observed  grouping,  the  facts  of 
rity  are  not  in  dispute.  In  our  discussion  of  the  Cali- 
n  culture  area  we  noted  a  central  group  of  tribes  pos- 
l  the  most  typical  culture  {p.  225),  and  we  now  see 
fiese  are  almost  exclusively  members  of  the  Penutian 
Thus,  if  the  genetic  relationship  of  these  Powell 

is  denied,  we  must  assume  a  correlation  of  some  kind 
;n  language  and  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
c  interpretation  is  valid,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  sim- 
;s  Iwtween  Muskhogean,  Uchean  and  Iroquoian,  pre- 
y  cited? 

ally,  irrespective  of  these  puzzling  questions,  there  is  a 
m  in  mere  word  distribution.  For  example,  the  terra 
og   is   approximately   the   same    in   many   California 

;  the  root  term  for  hoofed  animals  is  the  same  for 
.1  Algonquian,  Siouan  and  Caddoan  languages  and 
seems  to  be  a  continental  tendency  to  use  n  and  m  as 
>ots  of  pronouns.  Some  of  these  observations  may 
historical  value  since  the  word  for  dog  must  have 
ed  along  with  the  animal.  The  probabilities  are  that 
studies  will  lead  to  historical  discoveries  and  establish 
elations  in  culture.  " 
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:  may  summarize  the  previous  discussion  by  the  state- 
that  the  chief  general  result  of  linguistic  investigation'' 
I  New  World  has  been  the  identification  and  location 
:  several  stocks.  Yet,  the  perfecting  of  this  classifica- 
5  no  mean  achievement  and  is  destined  to  play  an  in- 
ngly  larger  role  in  the  development  of  our  subject.  The 
tant  point  is  that  such  a  classification  is  based  upon 
lea  of  genetic  relationship,  and  so  stands  in  much  the 
relation  to  our  subject  as  does  evolution  to  zoology. 
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Thus,  there  can  not  be  the  least  doubt  that  all  the  .\lga 
guian  languages  had  a  common  ancestor  and  the  furthi 
study  of  the  several  divisions  of  that  stock  promises  to  revd 
the  general  outline  of  this  initial  type.  Further,  wc  hai 
a  right  to  expect  that  when  the  comparative  studies  we  hn 
noted  are  more  advanced,  definite  genetic  relations  will  ap 
pear  between  many  of  the  now  recognized  independd 
stocks.  For  it  is  apparent  that  the  cultural  and  somad 
unity  of  the  New  World  necessitates  some  kind  of  geneti 
relationship  between  the  surprisingly  large  numbers  ( 
stocks  now  enumerated  in  its  linguistic  classifications.  Tl 
pursuit  of  these  important  problems  will  be,  in  the  mail 
empirical,  and  as  such  offers  one  of  the  most  enticing  ficW 
for  the  scientifically  inclined.  Yet.  this  is  for  the  futut^ 
our  chief  consideration  here  being  the  distribution  of  lia" 
guistic  stocks. 

This  is  shown  upon  the  maps.  We  see  that  the  tnO 
widely  distributed  stocks  in  the  northern  continent  are  l3 
Athflnasran.  Alynnmiian.  Iroquoian,  Muskhogean,  CaddoaO; 
Siouan.  Salishan,  and  Shoshonean-Nahuatlan.  The  Ai 
kan.  Tupian.  Tapuyan.  Cariban,  Puelchean,  and  Tsooekl 
are  the  largest  of  the  southern  continent.  In  North  Anua 
ica.  the  eight  large  stocks  enumerated  occupy  practically! 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  save  the  Arctic  and  Pacil 
Coast  belt  and  a  small  part  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  low 
part  of  Mexico  and  southward  to  the  Isthmus  is  also  ti 
home  of  many  small  stocks.  Thus  of  the  entire  eighty-fi 
stocks  in  North  America,  all  but  eight  are  crowded  intolt 
than  one-eighth  of  the  continental  area  where  they  ocot 
marginal  positions.  In  South  America  there  is  some  Cfl 
fusion  arising  from  the  interspersion  of  many  stocks  in  ti 
Amazon  basin,  but  again  we  seem  to  have  the  smaller  stod 
on  the  Pacific  side,  though  their  marginal  positions  are  a 
so  prominent.  One  curious  fact  is  that  in  the  regions  ( 
higher  cuUure  we  find  great  linguistic  diversity  while  t 
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wideiy  extended  stocks  are  met  with  chiefly  in 

ins  of  lower  culture,   though  not  exclusively.     It 

follow,  however,  that  the  populations  speaking  the 

[uages  of  the  latter  were  much  larger,  because  they 

the  main,  hunting  peoples  and  would  require  a 

:e  for  the  support  of  each  family.    Whatever  else 

may  signify,  they  indicate  that  the  development  of 

'Culliire  was  not  a  linguistic  phenomenon. 

'ther  observable  tendency  of  the   large  stocks  is  to 

rtad  over  a  single  geographical  area.     Thus,  while  the 

man  stock  has  a  few  straggling  remnants  on  the  coast, 

_  great  main  body  is  found  in  the  open  plains  west  of  the 

iSBissippi,     The  Athapascan,  Algonquian,  Salishan,  and 

•oshonean  stocks  show  similar  tendencies.  In  South  Amer- 

■*  this  is  not  quite  so  clear,  but  still  seems  to  be  the  prevail- 

g  tendency.     This  suggests  that  the  ancestors  of  these 

i  took  up  their  abodes  in  these  respective  areas  and  that 

later  distribution  is  the  result  of  normal  expansion,  a  " 

ifiion  cuhural  bond  tending  to  hold  them  to  the  same  area. 

ic  detached  groups  appear  to  have  modified  their  culture 

response  lo  their  change  of  habitat.    This  does  not  signify 

these  detached  tribes  were  always  the  migrants  for  it 

ly  sometimes  have  been  otherwise.    Thus,  we  have  some 

—    y  "nportanl  problems  in  these  larger  stocks,  for  example 

Oie  Athapascan.    Here  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  future 

linguistic  research  will  reveal  the  oldest  language  group  and 

its  relations  to  the  others  and  that  from  this  their  relative 

movements  can  Iw  deduced.    As  it  now  stands,  we  can  form 

no  positive  idea  as  to  their  original  home,  whether  it  was  in 

^_  Arizona.  Oregon,  or  Canada.    The  most  worthy  suggestion 

^  comes    from  Sapir  who  states  that  the  observable  resem- 

^   blance    of   Athapascan   to  the   lan^iuages  of  the  adjoining 

Pacific  Coast  fs  a   strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  northern 

cradle  land.'* 

Of  almost  equal  importance  arc  the  Algonquian,  Siouan 
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and  Shoshonean-Nahuati  problems.  Tlie  Algonquian  ami 
Siouan  stocks  have  somewhat  similar  distributions,  a  larp 
compact  group  willi  a  few  outlying  detached  fragments.  In 
the  former  the  detached  Arapaho  and  Blackfoot  speak  voj 
widely  divergent  Algonquian  languages  and  if  we  admit 
Sapir's  identification  of  Wishoskan  (Wiyot)  and  Wdli- 
pckan  (Yurok),  we  have  representatives  still  farther  re- 
moved geographically  and  correspondingly  divergent.  The 
Cheyenne  appear  somewhat  less  divergent  than  the  Arapaho 
but  we  have  historical  reasons  for  believing  their  separation 
from  the  main  body  to  be  recent."  On  genera!  grounds,  it 
has  been  proposed  that  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Siouan 
stock  was  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  where  representatives  wert 
found,  but  it  appears  that  the  Biloxi  of  the  Gulf  Coast  art 
nearer  the  central  linguistic  types  than  those  farther  east* 
We  see  here  a  tendency  for  the  outlying  groups  to  be  more 
divergent  from  the  main  body  than  those  nearer,  a  relation 
favoring  the  view  that  these  detached  groups  represent 
stragglers,  but,  whether  laggards  or  true  wanderers,  is  di! 
ficult  to  decide.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  probabilitid 
favor  the  latter.  Reasoning  from  the  marginal  phenomenco 
of  faunistic  distribution,  it  has  often  been  assumed  that  the 
very  small  stocks  on  the  coast  belts  represent  the  survivals  oi 
the  more  primitive  groups.  This  view  seems  to  have  some 
justification,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  these 
stocks  arc  the  more  archaic  forms  of  language.  Hence,  this 
interpretation  so  far  as  it  applies  to  language,  must  be  re- 
garded with  caution.  The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  not  even 
a  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  chronological  problem 
in  aboriginal  linguistics,  so  that  we  can  not  hazard  a  guejs 
as  to  when  the  various  stocks  came  into  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 11 
SOMATIC   CLASSIFICATION 

We  come  now  to  the  man  of  the  New  World  Wmseli,' 
instead  of  his  works.  While  it  may  be  more  logical  to  begin 
here,  the  discussions  under  this  head  also  call  for  a  general 
understanding  of  the  geography  and  relative  distribution! 
of  alt  other  characters.  Further,  this  study  of  man  presenU 
certain  technical  difficulties  which  make  it  unsuitable  for  ll 
first  introduction  to  our  subject.  The  fundamental  difficulty 
has  been  to  find  a  definite  and  consistent  basis  of  classifica- 
tion. For  example,  the  system  developed  by  systematic 
zoology  is  not  strictly  applicable,  because  the  existing  pe> 
pies  of  the  earth  are  very  near  to  each  other.  Our  expe- 
rience with  zoological  classification  leads  us  to  expect  that 
when  we  oiTer  a  morphological  grouping  of  mankind,  we 
shall  base  it  upon  descent.  While  this  may  be  aski 
much  of  a  mere  classification,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fad 
that  here  is  the  real  problem  in  the  case.  Thus,  in  the  Keif 
World,  we  must  eventually  know  from  what  kind  of  nten 
the  original  stock  sprang  and  what  elements,  if  any,  haw 
been  later  assimilated  by  it. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  approach  to  this  solution  il 
by  morphological  analysis  of  the  main  geographical  groups. 
First,  if  we  take  the  New  World  as  a  whole,  certain  cniil- 
mon  characters  may  be  taken  as  significant.  For  one  thinj, 
the  hair  of  the  New  World  tends  to  be  straight  and  Kadt; 
indeed,  the  variations  from  this  are  so  rare  that  we  aaj 
consider  straight  black  hair  as  universal.  The  only  othef 
part  of  the  world  where  this  is  a  distinguishing  character  a 
in  Asia,  particularly  among  Mongoloid  peoples."  Aclon 
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of  the  hair  of  mankind,  as  a  whole,  indicates  great 

ibility  as  to  type,  in  consequence  of  which  many  anthro- 

wlogists  make  it  the  basis  of  the  first  classification.     We 

nay,  therefore,  set  down  the  above  affinity  with  Mongoloid 

peoples  as  one  very  strong  indication  of  common  descent. 

A  few  exceptions  to  straight  hair  have  been  found  in 
South  America  under  conditions  that  make  it  unlikely  that 
I  they  are  of  European  origin.'  However,  a  great  deal  more 
ifield-wurk  will  be  necessary  before  this  point  can  be  made 
I  clear.  H,  however,  it  proves  out  that  an  element  of  wavy 
\iffiT  once  entered  the  New  World  population,  we  shall  have 
^£Ood  ground  for  suspecting  a  non-Asiatic  origin  for  at  least 
one  New  World  strain. 

Skin  color  is  rather  an  elusive  matter^sincc  its  gradations 
do  not  admit  of  very  precise  definition.  Some  anthropolo- 
^gists  see  the  basic  color  of  the  New  World  as  yellow,  others 
as  brown.  The  yellow  is  clearly  present  in  many  tribes  of 
Brazil  and  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  but  the 
remaining  portions  of  both  continents  show  populations 
ranging  from  dark  chocolate  to  light  brown.  According  to 
emr  own  observation,  this  light  color  turns  toward  yellow, 
and  the  assumption  of  an  original  yellow  race  is  fully  justi- 
fied. This,  again,  suggests  .Asiatic  affinities,  but  just  what 
may  be  the  history  of  this  dark  strain  in  tlie  yellow  is  not 
clear. 

The  nose  has  also  been  considered  as  Mongoloid,  but  as  it 
presents  great  variety  of  form  in  both  the  north  and  the 
south  and  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  nose  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  World,  no 
great  stress  can  be  laid  upon  it.  at  least,  until  very  carefully 
Studied.  Again,  one  of  the  most  striking  facial  characters 
of  Mongolian  peoples  is  the  eye  fold,  or,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, the  "slanting  eye."  A  numljer  of  observers  claim  to 
see  faint  traces  of  this  in  the  Indian,  but  we  should  proceed 
with  caution  where  the  resemblances  are  so  vague.    Yet.  a 
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recent  author'  asserts  its  positive  identification  in  the  A 
dean  region  and  also  in  parts  of  the  Amazon  country. 
North  America,  it  is  prominent  among  the  Eskimo  and  i 
pears  in  Siberia,  which  fact  gives  us  continuity  with  Asia, 


BREADTH   OF    FACE 

In  popular  belief,  the  aboriginal  face  is  broad  in  respect 
the  width  of  the  head,  or  "the  cheek  bones  are  prominent,' 
resulting  in  what  is  sometimes  characterized  as 
monic  face.  This  belief  is,  in  the  main,  justified,  when' 
review  the  measurements  that  have  been  made.  The  stud 
of  Boas'  and  Jenks'  upon  mixed-blood  Indians  in  I 
United  States,  show  that  the  relative  width  of  face  amo 
these  is  stiil  greater  than  in  case  of  whites,  while  referei 
to  the  accompanying  table  shows  a  very  positive  differa 
between  the  whites  and  full-blood  Indians,  in  both  Noi 
and  South  America.  Thus,  it  is  generally  true  thai  the  Ni 
World  peoples  are  characterized  by  broad  faces.  This  f( 
ture  is  strongly  accented  in  the  Eskimo,  but  not  sufficiei 
to  place  them  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Of  Old  World  [ 
pies,  the  broad  faces  are  chiefly  amongAsiatics. 


VALUES    OF    FACE 

DkEADTH    HBAD-BREAITTR    INDEX    F 

H    MALSS 

(Compiled  from  Jenks*) 

Number 

Ind^r 

Scotch 

50 

90-J4 

French 

9085 

Mixed-Indiui 

60 

W^ 

Mixed-Indian 

S 

$0.14 

Mixed -Indian 

12 

9151 

Mixed-Peruvian 

24 

PO4C. 

Ojibway 

24 

97.19 

Mexican 

2300 

949> 

Apache 

148 

94J» 

Pima 

51 

S&fil 

Peruvian 

124 

9S9> 
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FLATTENING    OF    THE    FEMUR 

Another  anatomical  trait  supposed  to  characterize  native 
Americans  is  an  excessive  flattening  of  the  femur,  or  platy- 
meria.  A  resume  of  the  literature,  however,  leaves  one  in 
doubt  that  any  such  variation  can  be  definitely  assigned  to 
the  New  World  as  a  whole,  though  some  reports  of  Hrd- 
ic3£a*  suggest  that  Indians  differ  from  whites  and  negroes. 
The  same  can  be  stated  for  flattening  of  the  tibia,  or  platyc- 
•letnia.  If  the  theory  of  Manouvrier  that  the  phenomenon 
s  dependent  upon  the  muscular  development  of  the  indi- 
ridual,  is  accepted,  then  these  flattenings  of  the  shafts  have 
lo  racial  significance.  (For  a  brief  resume,  see  Duck- 
worth.^) 

Another  curious  femoral  variation  is  the  presence  of  a 
bird  trochanter,  which  Duckworth  beheves  is,  to  a  certain 
:xtent,  correlated  with  platymcria.  The  most  convenient 
frequency  table  so  far  compiled  is  that  of  Deniker,*  which 
ihows  a  range  from  13  per  cent,  for  prehistoric  Europe  to 
34  per  cent,  for  the  Fuegians  of  the  New  World.  The  great 
frequency  of  this  trochanter  among  the  Fuegians  raises  a 
suspicion  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  New  World,  but  satis- 
\QTy  published  data  are  wanting. 


^^1 


THE     TEETH 


In  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  teeth  of  mammals  and  man.  Interest  in  human  teeth  has 
been  stimulated  by  such  epoch-making  Old  World  discov- 
eries as  the  Pithecanthropus  and  the  Mauer  jaw,  because  the 
associated  teeth  seemed  to  be  morphologically  intermediate 
to  modern  man  and  the  anthropoids.  It  was  inevitable 
^erefore  that  the  teeth  of  the  different  living  races  should 
h*  carefully  scrutinized  and  while  the  problem  is  still  in  the 
pioneer  stage,  a  few  significant  results  are  at  hand.     The 
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most  distinctive  tooth  character  in  the  New  World  is  tlx 
shovel-shaped  inci3on 

This  character  has  been  recently  reviewed  by  Hrdlida* 
showing  that,  so  far  as  the  data  at  hand  go,  more  thangi) 
per  cent  of  the  Indians  show  this  peculiarity  in  unmisialc 
able  form.    While  the  character  is  thus  not  invariable  to 
extent  that  an  Indian  can  be  absolutely  identified  by  his  in- 
cisor teeth,  its  frequency  is  great  enough  to  make  it  an  iiD- 
portant  qualitative  character.     Among  the  peoples  so 
examined  this  peculiarity  is  most  pronounced  among 
Mongoloids   of    Asia    and   rarest    among    Europeans  and 
American  negroes.      (The  data  given  by  Hrdlicka  runs; 
white,  6;  negro,  lo;  Hawaiian,  47;  Chinese,  60;  Japane% 
85;    Indian,  91.0).     Thus,  shovel-shaped  incisors  maybe 
set  down  as  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of  aboriginal  cha^ 
acters. 

Again  the  patterns  of  the  molar  teeth  promise  to  be  e£ 
some  significance.  Thus  Sullivan '"  notes  that  the  numb* 
of  cusps  on  the  lower  molar  teeth  vary  from  four  to  fin, 
and  while  it  has  not  been  possible  yet  to  extend  his  obserra- 
tions  to  all  parts  of  the  continent,  it  appears  that  among  the 
American  Indians  approximately  75  per  cent  show  ii« 
cusps.  Unfortunately,  there  are  at  hand  no  data  for  tbe 
Mongoloids  of  Asia,  but  the  white  race  ranges  from  6  to 
per  cent,  the  negro  around  35  per  cent.  The  Australian,  on 
the  other  hand,  ranks  but  slightly  below  the  Indian. 

Note  may  also  be  taken  of  comparative  observations  oO 
the  bite  as  recorded  by  Hellman." 


Indians 
Eskimo 
Mongol! 
Hindus 
White  Ai 


Edge  to  edge  bile. 
Edge  to  edge  bile. 
Tend  to  over- bite. 
Some  what  over-bite. 
Somewhat  over-bite. 


In  the  importance  of  these  observations,  particularly  6e 
last,  the  possibilities  of  modification  by  function  should  M 


s  ignored.  But  taking  the  data  as  they  now  stand,  both 
aman  and  mammalian,  shovel-shaped  incisors,  five  cusped 
lolars.  and  edge  to  edge  bite  are  the  more  primitive,  or 
der,  tooth  characters.  In  the  most  distinctive  of  these 
laracters,  shovel-shaped  incisors,  the  peoples  of  the  New 
'orld  again  show  a  close  relationship  to  the  Mongoloids. 

is  apparent,  therefore,  that  further  investigation  of  this 
ibject  is  urgent,  since  here  appears  ore  of  the  most  promis- 
g  leads  in  the  problem  of  man's  origin  and  diilFereniiation. 
'hat  is  especially  needed  is  a  careful  survey  of  all  Ameri- 
n  and  Asiatic  skeletal  material  and  a  careful  plotting  of 
stribution  for  the  several  tooth  characters,  the  data  to  be 
pplemented  by  observalions  upon  the  living.     With  such 

hand  one  could  proceed  to  the  underlying  biological 
oblems  with  full  confidence. 

This  about  exhausts  the  list  of  widely  diffused  common 
aracters  for  the  New  World  as  a  whole.  As  we  have 
en.  the  somatic  line-up  is  with  the  Mongoloid  peoples,  and, 
hile  we  are  facing  this  way,  attention  may  well  be  called 

other  similarities  asserted  by  certain  observers.  Posnan- 
;y"  reports  the  Mongolian  spot  in  the  Andean  area,  and 
1  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  cranium  in  the  maxillar  or 
gion  of  the  processus  frontalis  which  is  absent  in  the 
uropean,  but  prominent  in  Mongolian  crania.  It  seems 
;st.  however,  to  defer  further  discussion  of  this  subject 
itil  we  have  considered  the  differentiation  of  internal  New 
/■orld  types  and  their  distributions. 


HEAD    FORM 

Head  form  has  received  so  much  attention  that  it  almost 
lonopolizes  the  subject  matter  of  physical  anthropology. 
,s  to  what  extent  this  is  justifiable,  remains  to  be  seen. 
tie  special  literature  for  the  New  World  contains  a  large 
lass  of  measurements,  bolh  on  crania  and  heads  of  living 
objects,  from  which  we  can  form  some  idea  of  their  classi- 
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icatory  value.  The  most  coDventicMial  of  these  measure- 
nents  is  the  cephalic  index,  or  the  maximum  breadth  of 
lead  divided  by  the  maximum  length  and  the  quotient  ex- 
>ressed  in  per  cent.  Ripley  has  plotted  the  distribution  of 
iiis  index  on  a  map  of  the  world,"  but  an  inspection  of  this 
niggests  that  the  New  World  cannot  be  sharply  difFer- 
nitiated  on  the  basis  of  the  cephalic  index  alone.  It  ts  true, 
lowever,  that  the  broadest  heads  are  here  accredited  to 
\sia  and  the  longest  have  minor  representation  in  the  New 
IVorld,  which  would  give  our  hemisphere  a  kind  of  inter- 
nediate  position.  Yet,  we  should  not  give  much  weight  to 
Jie  specific  boundaries  indicated  upon  such  a  map  because 
ihe  cephalic  index  numerals  have  been  arbitrarily  grouped. 
A.  better  method  would  be  to  plot  according  to  each  numeri- 
:al  unit  of  difference.  To  do  this  successfully,  we  must 
use  a  large  map  and  enter  in  its  proper  place  the  actual 
:ephalic  index  for  each  group  of  people.  A  condensed  form 
of  such  a  map  for  the  New  World  is  presented  here  (Fig. 

72).* 

From  this  it  appears  that  we  have  the  most  data  for  the 
United  States,  but,  in  general,  all  the  larger  parts  of  both 
rontinents  are  represented  in  some  fashion.  Notwithstand- 
ing such  discrepancies,  the  data  as  given  should  approxi- 
mately outline  the  general  distribution  of  the  cephalic  index. 

Perhaps  the  first  impression  we  get  from  this  map  is  one 
sf  great  range  and  variability.  The  scattered  index  values 
may  even  suggest  a  random  distribution.  Yet,  it  appears 
^t  the  lowest  values  tend  to  cluster  around  certain  points, 
IS  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  southeastern  Brazil,  and  south- 
;m  Patagonia,  while  the  highest  seem  to  mass  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  both  continents.    On  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard 


*  The  opbalic  iadka 
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:  iiuiiicrtcal  range  of  index  units,  it  appears  that  the  mi  I 
;w  A  ..-rid  series  falls  but  little  short  of  that  for  thcOid  I 
^'iiii.  ill  I'act.  both  the  lowest  and  highest  cephalic  indicn  1 
.uiucu  I'v  Martin"  are  from  the  New  World:  PeriaiB  I 
,  «ci-  California),  66.1 ;  Californians,  89.7.  The  indicts  1 
ill  :ii  vur  map  range  as  follows: 

\<    74    75    76    ?7    78    79    80    81    82    83    84    85   86  %  ^ 
.n       I      s      3      9  '4    'O      S     8      3      6    II      t 

iCii  .ick  ot  distinction  between  the  two  hemispheres  in 
ini.i>i.  X'  what  we  found  true  of  other  characters  leads 
I.  I.  >  >us}.<e\.-t  that  head  form  is  exceedingly  variable. 

'.  .iu>  ,->.n'.»ei;tion,  it  may  be  noted  that  investigations 

iwf,  iiie   iitmigrant  population  of  the  United  States,  and 

^.  ..iikiiijL  :htf  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico"  reveal  a  npA 

i^.^w    11  -.-r^-holic  index.     This  suggests  that  there  are 

..ik'    v>tei'^ul  environmental  and  physiological  factors  in 

;  w..u»c  o-'ittj-rcx  that  produces  head  form.    As  compared 

„i    'Aieuitv.  ihese  are  minor  factors,  but  still  strong 

,  ..^,.  ■-■  '.-.vuce  modifications  of  several  numerical  units 

.i     ;>iCMia;!M  indices.     Certain  empirical  observations 

,     .■.i>   ■'  ■..vi-.'.me  a  change  of  five  to  six  units  possible  in 

.     .,..^i..  I. ■■.■t:s.     Unfortunately,  all  these  obser\-ations 

.  ,    v^-.    ■■[•'^•'  VAiropeans,  but  it  seems  a  fair  assumpiicm 

■:■-    'I-  vj'le  is  found  to  hold  for  one,  it  will  also 


■•X'  varts  of  this  chapter  we  found  evidences  of 

(.V.  though  there  is  a  perplexing  range  oi 

K-to    lorm,   the  question  still   remains  as  to 

,    iM,"uations  are  not  mere  pulsations  around  a 

■ii\-h  they  prove  to  be,  then  we  have  homo- 

k-v.    -.-nu  as  well  as  in  other  characters.     This 

.f.  -.hK'"..  but  some  approach  to  its  solution  can 

^iisiCaI  methods. 

,  ,  *«!•  grounds,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
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lore  than  one  type  of  cephalic  index  exists  here  in  the 
1  World,  the  observed  indices  for  the  successive  groups 
latives  will  tend  to  cluster  around  separate  nodes,  or 
ns,  when  we  treat  them  as  a  series.  To  apply  this  test, 
lave  collected  all  the  observations  that  the  literature  of 
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3K0UP    AVERAGES    FOR    h 

lEW    WOILD 

NATIVES 

lead 

Index 

Skull  Ltnglh 

Skull  Brtadth 

68 

150-a 

2 

I2S-7       I 

69 

IS3-S 

2 

128-30     5 

70 

isfr^ 

I 

131-3        7 

71 

1 

159-61 

7 

134-6      13 

72 

0 

163-4 

5 

137-9      30 

?3 

0 

165-7 

11 

140-2      27 

74 

3 

168-70 

9 

143-5      21 

75 

0 

171-3 

13 

146^      II 

76 

2 

174-6 

22 

149-51      6 

77 

3 

177-9 

13 

153-4        5 

78 

3 

180-2 

18 

155-7        7 

79 

7 

"83-5 

17 

158-60     2 

80 

IS 

186-8 

7 

161-3         3 

81 

14 

189^1 

5 

164              I 

82 

■4 

182-3 

83 

9 



138 

84 

'S 

133 

Av.  174.8  ±  9.15    At.  141 J  ±  7xx> 

subject  brought  to  our  notice  and  combined  them  into  a 
le  series.  For  precision,  we  have  tabulated  the  indices 
skulls  and  living  subjects  separately,  and  for  further 
k  upon  the  result  we  have  tabulated  absolute  skull 
mrements  for  length  and  breadth  of  head. 
lose  inspecti<Mi  of  these  distributions  suggests  that  the 
for  the  cephalic  index  will  be  found  to  approximate 
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the  normal,  or  symmetrical  type,  found  in  homogCDeoB 
groups.  Also,  the  series  for  absolute  length  and  breadth  o( 
head  show  fairly  symmetrical  distributions.  Frtym  all  thii 
one  may  suspect  that  there  is,  after  all,  but  one  type  of  head 
form  for  the  New  World. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  here  treating  the  successiw 
social  groups  like  individuals.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  aniw 
at  the  head  form  for  a  social  group,  we  take  individuals  at 
random  and  calculate  from  these  observations  the  most  prob- 
able average  value.  In  exactly  the  same  manner,  we  may 
take  these  values  for  groups  in  the  New  World  and  plact 
them  in  a  series.  When  we  do  this,  we  again  find  a  typical 
distribution  suggesting  homogeneity.  However,  as  it  staivJS. 
this  result  should  be  taken  only  as  a  suggestion,  for  tlwrt 
are  many  complicating  factors  to  be  considered.  The  whole 
problem  awaits  further  investigation,  and  so  cannot  1« 
profitably  considered  here.  That  the  general  assumplioa 
we  have  made  is  consistent  with  other  somatic  data  is  obvi- 
ous, for  if  the  people  of  the  New  World  spring  from  a  sin- 
gle stock  then  the  observed  deviations  of  head  form  are  bo! 
the  normal  variations  of  a  biological  character. 

In  a  general  discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  Boas  "  state 
that  as  the  population  expanded  over  the  New  World,  it 
scattered  out  into  more  or  less  isolated  local  groups,  whose 
inbreeding  soon  differentiated  varieties  of  head  form  and 
other  features.  In  other  words,  these  were  the  natural  ran- 
dom fluctxtations  around  the  fundamental  type  and  arc  prob- 
ably not  permanent  characters,  all  of  which  is  consistent 
with  their  erratic  geographic  distribution.  It  may  be,  there- 
tore,  that  the  longer  headed  Algonkins  and  Patagonians  are 
iDcrely  the  result  of  greater  marginal  isolation  rather  thatt 
survivors  of  a  previous  long-headed  population. 

At  the  outset,  we  stated  that  the  New  World  could  make 
agnu;  claim  to  an  intermediate  position  in  head  form.  If 
nvc  taJte  the  averages  of  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  head 
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tabulated  on  p.  333,  we  find  a  length  of  175  cm.  and  a 
lireadth  of  141  cm.  Martin"  places  the  extremes  of  the 
world  at  143-225  for  length,  and  101-173  for  breadth,  from 
which  it  appears  that  our  natives  are  grouped  around  the 
.middle  values.  Further,  since  the  extremes  in  our  tables 
fall  short  of  those  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  we  are  justified 
;n  the  conclusion  that  in  absolute  dimensions  of  head  the 
New  World  is  truly  intermediate,  but  that  in  respect  to  head 
form  as  expressed  by  the  cephalic  index,  approximately  the 
whole  known  range  is  found. 

The  investigations  of  the  Australian  school  of  anthropo- 
logists have  demonstrated  the  great  comparative  significance 
I  of  the  height  of  the  head."  We  may  suspect,  therefore, 
I  that  the  native  of  the  New  World  will  show  some  distinc- 
'  tions  in  this  character,  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  sufficient 
I  data  are  not  available  for  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Mar- 
tin "  gives  the  range  of  absolute  height  of  skull  as  125  to 
143  mm.  and  cites  certain  Californians  as  129,  Dakota  as 
131,  and  Eskimo  as  135.  This  is  not  very  promising  as  a 
definitive  character,  since  we  have  about  the  whole  range  in 
the  New  World  alone.  Further,  when  we  consider  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  recorded  values  they  seem  to  occur  at  ran- 
dom over  both  continents  and  when  all  are  treated  as  com- 
ponents of  a  single  series,  we  get  the  normal  frequency 
curve.  The  suggestion  is,  therefore,  that  we  have  in  the 
height  of  the  skull  for  ^he  New  World  a  character  that 
shows  considerable  range  of  variation,  but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  one  distinct  t>'pe.  However,  at  present 
this  must  remain  a  mere  suggestion. 

The  obvious  difficulty  with  somatic  characters  is  their 
lack  of  qualitative  distinctions.  Stature,  for  example,  can 
only  be  dealt  with  in  a  variable  series,  it  being  impossible 
to  identify  an  American  Indian  as  such  by  his  stature.  We 
have  seen  that  the  same  is  true  of  head  form.  In  general, 
wherever  anatomical  characters  are  reduced  to  measure- 
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merits  that  ts  in  itself  a  confession  of  our  inability  to  n 
qualitative  distinctions.     Such  traits  as  pigmentation  a 
hair  have  long  stood  out  as  the  dominant,  if  not  altogctha 
satisfactory,   qualitative  characters,   but   to  these  we  i 
now  add  certain  markings  on  the  teeth,  as  previously  stated 

ORBITS  AND  NASAL  SKELETON 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  form  of 
the  eye  sockets  or  orbits,  and  the  nasal  skeleton.  The  forroel 
takes  a  quadrilateral  form  whose  varying  breadth  and 
height  can  be  measured.  The  relation  of  the  latter  to  t! 
former  is  expressed  as  the  orbital  index.  The  tabulaiiott 
of  such  data  as  we  found  in  the  literature  presents  a  sjnH 
metrical  distribution  with  an  approximate  node  at  87.  Al 
in  the  case  of  other  characters  we  find  the  orbits  of  < 
local  group  to  vary,  but  all  to  cluster  about  a  single  nornL 
Since  there  are  several  ways  of  measuring  the  orbit  and 
the  several  authors  are  not  often  explicit  as  to  the  method 
employed,  the  above  result  should  be  regarded  as  tentative 
Both  Deniker  "  and  Martin  "  have  compiled  standard  listl 
of  this  index,  which  furnish  the  additional  series  in  our 
table.  The  series  we  have  for  the  New  World  is  of  the 
symmetrical  type  which  gives  us  greater  confidence  in  its 
mean  value.  Martin  "  regards  the  Fuegian  as  in  the  lowest 
class,  with  the  Tasmanian  and  Australian,  while  the  Paia- 
gonian  and  Indians  in  general  have  very  high  indices,  as 
also  do  the  Eskimo  and  Mongolians.  It  appears,  therefoi 
that  the  New  World  as  a  whole  falls  in  the  same  class  as 
Asiatics,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  high  values  arc  not 
unusual  elsewhere.  Thus,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  orWt 
is  a  definitive  character. 

The  skeletal  structure  of  the  nose  affords  further  oppor- 
tunity for  measurement.  The  reader  interested  in  the  tech- 
nical details  of  the  subject  may  consult  the  very  concise  arcf 
convenient  statement  of  Deniker,"  together  with  a  tabula- 
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of  nasal  indices  for  representative  groups  from  all 
s  of  the  world.  This  index  is  analogous  to  that  for  the 
t,  expressing  the  relation  between  the  height  of  the 
il  bones  and  their  width.  From  the  recorded  indices, 
jpears  that  the  white  race  is  at  one  end  of  the  series  and 
negro  at  the  other."  Just  where  our  natives  will  fall 
:0t  yet  clear,  but  in  last  analysis  our  conclusion  must 

DISTSIBITTION    TABLE   FOK    THE    ORBITAL   IKDEX 

Tkt  New  World  AH  Races 


DenUier^'  Martin** 


t  Upon  qualitative  observations,  and  it  is  the  o(rinion  of 
■  leading  anthropologists  that  there  is  a  recc^nizable 
m  for  the  nasal  opening  of  New  World  peoples  as  a 
ole.  In  a  recent  review  of  the  subject  Sullivan  shows 
t  the  minute  form  of  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  aper- 
e,  or  the  apertura  pyriformts,  takes  on  a  rounded,  or  in- 
itile,  form  among  the  Indians.  This  is  also  highly  char- 
eristic  of  Mongoloids. 


■AE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

.:,<u.    iiwi.  we  find  in  the  Xew  World  face  ad 

.  Jicaiiuns  of  somatic  homt^neity  stroi^ 

-uy  oi   origin.     A  more  positive  statonat, 

.. .    .  .■  je  desired,  must  await  new  searching  is- 

r  liie  problem  is  peculiarly  intricate  and  the 

...J,  <u  far,  inadequate. 

BODILY   PROPORTIONS 

..X  .iiany  other  aspects  of  somatolc^cal  descrip- 

.'jiiiiac  well,  is  bodily  proportion.  This  is  usualtj 
.  .iLagrammatic  form,  as  in  Fig.  73.     Thoi^ 

..iUiiy  published  measurements  of  Xew  WorW 
-w  cases  do  they  give  sufficient  data  for  the 

u  .1  ^uch  diagrams.  In  fact,  the  four  we  han 
cxiiaiist  the  subject.  Yet,  they  show  a  striking 
I    form  and  proportions,   suggesting  that  the 

Hi    laLive  is  of  one  bodily  type. 

i.iod  ot  comparison  seems  to  have  been  de\'i5ed 

^ii  '  trom  whom  three  of  the  diagrams  In 
c  aken.  If  these  are  accurately  constructed, 
.  -us  Jitferences  between  the  Indian  and  other 
...^■•-.  oar  present  purpose  is  to  show  that  even 
.■■1  -.here  is  evidence  of  Ne^v  World  unity. 

-,  ^i?.l  VSY  OF  SOMATIC   CH.'\R.\CTERS 

V .  -evievv  of  a  large  subject,  we  have  sought. 

IV.   .-■ijracters  truly  definitive  of  New  World 

.  :'«;'l1v.cs  besetting  such  a  quest  are  now  ap- 

,     ,    ^uimtiary  of    some    kind    is    necessarj-  to 

...  i.ii:'^ly.  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  and 

^   -.iioic".  the  following  is  offered : — 

. .    *  ^:-Li;i;ht,  of  medium  coarseness,  and  black. 

,.:..i.     '"'■*<  skin  color  is  a  brown,  ranging  from 

.  .njrlii'.TT  tones.     Eyes  tend  to  lie  dark  brown. 

»  .|i'.itc  variable  as  to  length  and  breadth, 
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appears  to  approximate  an  intermediate  position  in  the 
rid's  series.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  face  is  broad  in 
•portion  to  the  head.  As  to  facia!  angle,  there  is  mod- 
tc  prognathism,  and  this,  as  well  as  size  of  mouth,  thick- 
is  of  lips,  proportions  of  nose,  size  of  teeth,  takes  an  inter- 
diate  rank  between  whites  and  negroes.  Finally,  there 
1  slight  slant  to  the  eye.  reminding  one  of  certain  Asiatics. 
J.  The  incisor  teeth  are  markedly  concave,  or  shovel- 
iped  and  the  lower  second  molars  tend  to  five  cusps  in- 
id  of  the  usual  four. 

^  In  bodily  proportions  we  note  first  an  intermediate 
ition  between  whites  and  negroes  with  respect  to  length 
arms  and  legs.  The  hands  and  feet  are  relatively  small. 
i  capacity  of  head  and  estimated  brain  weights  also  give 
mnediate  values. 

RELATIONS  TO  MANKIND  IN   GENERAL 

Assuming  for  the  time,  at  least,  the  single  origin  of  all 
w  World  peoples,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  question  in 
ich  all  are  interested,  tns.,  the  relation  of  the  Indian  to 
nkind  in  general.  As  has  often  been  stated,  the  affinities 
New  World  man  are  with  Mongolians  and,  to  a  less 
rked  degree,  with  Polynesians.  With  the  former  we 
e  close  parallels  in  hair,  form  of  eye,  breadth  of  face, 
I  bodily  proportions.  With  the  Polynesians,  the  agree- 
its  are  chiefly  in  pigmentation  and  to  some  extent,  in  the 
r,  Hrdlicka"  has  formulated  a  convenient  statement  of 
problem,  which  may  serve  as  our  point  of  departure: — 

he  conelusiona.  therefore,  are;  the  American  natives  represent  in 
main  a  single  stem  or  strain  of  people,  one  homotype;  this  stem 
lentical  with  that  of  the  yellow-brown  races  of  Asia  and  Polynesia ; 

the  main  immigfatlon  of  the  American.s  has  taken  place,  in  the 
1,  at  least,  gradually  and  by  the  northwestern  route  in  the  earlier 

of  the  recent  period,  after  man  had  reached  a  relatively  high 
e  of  physical  developmenl  and  multiple  secondary  differentia 

immigralion,  in  all  probability,  was  a  dribbling  and  prolonged 
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and  &  uriJ 

mnltipaalift' 


ovedlow,  likely  due  to  pressure  from  behind,  or  want,  and  i 
for  better  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  in  the  direction  where  ■ 
listancc  of  man  as  yet  existed.  This  was  followed  by  i 
spread,  and  numerous  minor  differentiations  of  language  dtx  to '» 
lation  and  other  natural  conditions,  and  by  the  development.  « At 
basis  of  what  was  transported,  of  more  or  less  localized  Aata* 


Eiklma  Quechua  Bakiiti  Yahpo 

Fig.  73-  DiagTammalic  RrprttrntaUim  of  Avtragt  Bodily  Formt  fai 
tht  Eskimo  IDncltaioTili.  igm.  I),  tkt  Qutchua  (Fmu.  ni6.  /),  tit 
Bakain  (Ekrinriick,  iSW.  I),  ami  Ik*   Yahit*  IDtnikcr,   /coo.  /> 


cultures.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  western  coast  of  America,  « 
the  last  2,000  years,  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  reached  by  smiO 
parties  of  Polynesians,  and  that  the  eastern  coast  was  similarly  reachd 
by  small  groups  of  whites,  and  that  such  parties  may  have  loaUj 
influenced  the  culture  of  the  Americans;  but  such  accretions  lo" 
nowhere,  as  far  as  we  know  to-day,  modified  the  native  popnlitia 

Such  conclusions  must,  in  last  analysis,  rest  upon  3  satis* 
factory  classitication  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  but  as  statri 
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t  the  outfet,  this  has  proved  a  difficult  problem,  and  the 

Aderwill  find  the  literature  of  the  subject  very  perplexing, 

iach    investigator    proposing  a  different   scheme,      Upon 

alysis,  however,  we  find  these  schemes  have  a  great  deal 


in  common  and,  hence,  are  fairly  intelligible.  In  the  first 
place,  they  fall  into  two  groups  according  to  the  controlling 
concepts.  One  of  these  classifications  is  purely  objective 
^d  empirical,  no  regard  being  paid  to  ancestral  relations  or 
Irther  related  factors,  while  in  the  other,  the  ideal  is  to  form 
K  classificatory  scheme  that  will  express  genetic  relation- 
ships. The  exposition  of  these  systems  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  work,  but  a  few  of  their  main  features  may 
be  noted. 
Taking  men  as  they  come,  experience  shows  that  the  most 
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definitive  objective  characters  are  hair,  skin  coIo 
face  form.     Of  these,  the  first  is  most  persistenUj^ 
milled  from  parent  to  offspring,  and  so  tends  to  remaina 
stant.     In  the  main,  three  kinds  of  hair  are  rec(^ 
straight,  wavy,  and  wooUy,  each  having  a  distinctive  c 
section  and  associated  peculiarities."     With   these  as  i 
points  of  departure,  the  people  of  the  world  fall  into  6 
groups:— 

1.  Straight  hair  (/WofricAi).  The  Asian-American  groufj 

2.  Wavy  hair  (cymotricbi ) .     The  Polynesian-Europtal 
group. 

3.  Woolly    hair     (ulotriclii).    The    Australian-.^fricJP 
group. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  though  this  grouping  i 
strictly  based  upon  the  hair,  the  majority  of  all  clas^iiia* 
tions  recognize  these  three  great  clusters  of  mankind,  ihrt 
differences  arising  from  transferences  of  the  more  doubtfl 
examples  from  one  class  to  the  other.  A  convenient  s 
mary  of  the  main  characters  for  each  is  offered  by  ( 
dings:'"  — 

L    Thi  AosTRALiAH-AnuCAN  Gboup. 

Ckaratlerislici:  black  skLn,  dolichocephalic  (long-headed 
prognathic,  woolly  or  friuly-haired  (cross-section  of  li 
¥«ry  dliplical). 

Area  of  dislribulion:     Australia  md  Africa  south  of  the  equit 
U.    T»K  Polynesian-European  Ghoup. 

CiMratUrislicj:   fair  skin,  mesocephalic,  orthoenalhic.  strai| 
or  wivy  hair  (cross -section  slightly  ellipiical). 
(trM  of  distribution:  broad  zone  from  Polynesia 
ward  through  southwestern  Asia  and  northern  Africa  and 
ol  the  continent  of  Europe, 
tU.    Tim  \sian-Amebican  Group. 

CHoroirltnslics:    yellow    or    red    skin,    brachycephatic    (1 

iMNMhiU,  narrow-eyed,  lank  or  straight-haired   (cylindriul 

«r4W-W<:tk>n). 

Art*    *.*    distribuKon:    eastern    Asia    and  western    Ameri 

dak^  ui^rth  of  the  equator  along  the  semicircular  shdit-ln 

at  .'Hmk  u>d  America.'! 
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investigator  regards  the  second  or  middle  group  as 
^Sain  stem,  the  generalized  ancestral  stock,  from  which 
>e  other  two  diverged  and  specialized.  The  American 
borigines  are  regarded  as  a  diverging  branch  of  the  Asiatic 
[roup.  This  classification,  therefore,  assumes  a  genetic 
Wation  between  its  main  division  by  selecting  the  Poly- 
llesian-European  type  as  the  generalized,  or  ancestral  type. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  there  is  at 
^d  no  convincing  proof.  The  grouping  by  hair  and  asso- 
ciated characters,  has  proved  of  great  convenience  and  is 
to-so-far  justified;  but  it  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the  case- 
Recently,  Duckworth  *''  offered  a  morphological  analysis  of 
nan  upon  the  basis  of  which  was  proposed  a  different  group- 
ng.  In  this  scheme,  the  generalized  type  is  designated  as 
he  Eurasiatic,  embracing  almost  the  entire  population  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  the  New  World.  It  will  be  observed  that 
n  distribution,  this  type  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  earth 
n  one  continuous  mass.  What  remains  are  the  minor  out- 
ying  groups,  as  the  Australians,  Africans,  Andamanese. 
'olynesians,  etc.,  which  are  treated  as  diverging  stems  from 
he  main  body.  The  one  new  feature  of  this  grouping  is 
hat  it  correlates  morphological  distinctions  with  the  facts 
if  distribution,  the  significance  of  which  we  shall  consider 
hortly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  morphological  grouping  is 
lased  upon  the  same  principles  of  classification  as  are  em- 
lloyed  in  zoology.  Hence.  Duckworths  scheme  is  worthy 
»f  the  most  careful  consideration.  The  vital  question  is, 
lowever.  the  reconstruction  of  the  generalized  ancestral 
ype.  This  is  a  broad  problem  whose  solution  will  rest 
argely  on  general  paleontological  conceptions  and  the  spe- 
afic  study  of  the  primates.  Its  discussion  falls  outside  the 
imits  of  the  chapter,  but  a  brief  glance  into  the  special  lit- 
:rature  of  the  subject  will  show  the  strong  support  that  can 
je  found  for  this  idea.  We  may.  therefore,  adopt  as  our 
working  hypothesis  the  view  that  the  Eurasiatic  type,  to 
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which  the  bulk  of  the  native  population  of  the  New 
belongs,  is  the  best  living  representative  of  the  genei 
kommdce,  and  that  the  remaining  groups  of  mankind 
such  as  by  wide  dispersion  and  greater  isolation 
more  divergent,  or  specialized,    This  idea  is  also  consii 
with  culture  data,  for  it  is  exclusively  among  this  g« 
ized  main  body  that  the  great  civilizations  of  the 
arose ;  the  highly  specialized  outlying  groups,  though 
ing  sparks  of  true  genius  now  and  then,  never  rise  t 
a  level. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  distribution  of 
over  the  earth.  In  the  synthetic  treatment  of  such 
problem,  we  need  the  greatest  possible  array  of  ci 
data.  While  such  data  cannot  entirely  mitigate  the 
ness  of  alt  interpretations  based  upon  incomplete  series 
observations,  they,  at  least,  serve  as  friendly  guide-postl. 
If,  instead  of  focusing  our  attention  upon  man  alone,  *t 
take  in  the  whole  gamut  of  mammalian  disperse 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  these  corrective  aids.  Thus, 
a  brief  perusal  of  general  books  on  mammalian  life"  sug- 
gests at  once  the  existence  of  a  veritable  swarming  center 
the  heart  of  Asia.  It  is  not,  of  course,  contended  that  »!1 
nwmmals  arose  there,  but  that  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  the  most  distinctive  families  can  be  successfully  localized 
^|rithin  the  general  limits  of  that  continent.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  specific  data  when  we  restrict  our  view  to  the 
|»riniates  alone,  respecting  whose  Asiatic  origin  there  is  no 
tliisenting  voice  among  those  competent  to  speak.  The  moS 
e«ovenienl  presentation  of  the  subject  is  in  Matthew's  paper 
«.>n  '^Climate  and  Evolution,"  whose  sketch  map  we  repro- 
UWCf  here,  together  with  the  chronological  scale  essential  W 
«*  >«t«frprctation."  From  this  we  see.  in  a  general  way, 
w>w  th?  many  diverse  forms  of  primates  have  swanned  out 
\4  »h«  out  World,  one  after  the  other.  We  have,  therefore. 
»►>  alternative  but  to  conclude  that  the  same  factors  control- 
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ling  the  dispersion  of  the  whole  division  of  primates  iy^ 
aiso  to  man,  and  that  his  dispersion  will,  in  the  main,  toUof 
the  same  beaten  tracks.  With  this  as  a  point  of  departute, 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  statement  of  tht  3 
order  and  direction  of  dispersion  for  the  known  speciesaal 
varieties  of  hominid<e. 

When  we  consider  the  map  in  Fig.  75,  it  appears  that  lit 
New  World  is  geographically  more  remote  than  eitlitt  Af- 
rica, Europe,  or  the  insular  area,  and  has  but  one  point  4> 
contact,  but  that  point  is  in  direct  line  with  the  assumed  «D" 
ter  of  dispersion.  On  mere  geographical  grounds,  we  siiouM 
locate  the  extremes  of  expansion  in  Patagonia,  Greenland 
Cape  Colony,  Ceylon,  and  Tasmania.  To  this  list  mayalM 
be  added  the  extreme  western  parts  of  Europe,  as  the  Cin* 
ries  and  British  Isles.  These  are  veritable  blind  alleys  i> 
which  primitive  man  was  ultimately  brought  up  short  and 
where  some  of  his  descendants  are  still  marking  time.  \x  St 
happens,  however,  that  the  fluctuating  polar  ice  cap  hoveO 
over  the  single  narrow  bridge  to  the  New  World  and  4l 
part  it  has  played  in  the  story  of  the  primates  is  truly  wo* 
derful.  The  reader  familiar  with  the  recent  literature  01 
Paleolithic  man  need  not  be  told  that  the  pulsation  of  ti 
ice-cap  is  proving  the  only  reliable  time  clock  for  human 
culture.  At  four  intervals,  at  least,  tliis  ice  field  crept  down 
into  North  America  and  into  the  Old  World,  each  time 
greatly  modifying  the  distribution  of  mammalian  life. 

Though  vre  now  have  a  fairly  complete  outline  of  man! 
relation  to  these  events  in  Europe,  we  are  quite  in  the  dall 
as  to  what  happened  in  Asia  and  America.  The  Unita 
States  school  of  anthropologists,  led  by  the  veteran  Holnm 
has  successfully  combated  all  claims  to  an  interglacial  c 
in  America,  but  this  negative  result  is  difficult  to  hannonil 
with  the  cultural  career  of  the  aborigines  we  have  jttS 
sketched.  No  doubt  it  was  the  consciousness  of  this  that  If 
Boas  "  to  formulate  the  dissenting  view :  vis.,  that  1 


cached  the  Xew  World  during  an  interglacial  period, 
[any  investigators  agree  that  ten  to  twenty  thousand  years 
I  all  that  can  be  allotted  for  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  last 
Etreat  of  the  ice  in  the  New  World.  This,  of  itself,  might 
■ve  time  enough  to  account  for  the  growth  of  American 
tilture,  but  the  ice  receded  gradually,  in  fact,  still  hangs 
bout  the  connecting  bridge,  so  that  a  much  more  recent 
late  must  be  set  for  the  last  opening  of  communication, 
iieference  to  our  chapter  on  chronology  will  show  that  this 
leaves  a  very  narrow  margin  for  the  development  of  abo- 
riginal culture.  Yet,  exactly  the  same  difficulty  confronts  us 
In  the  Old  World,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  earlier  phases  of 
■Egyptian  development  also  leave  us  a  narrow  margin,  if  we 
(assume  that  all  the  higher  cultures  we  know  were  developed 
since  the  dawn  of  the  Neolithic  in  Europe.  The  important 
difference,  however,  lies  in  that  whereas  we  know  that  man 
Was  even  at  that  time  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  the  vicinity, 
his  corresponding  presence  in  the  New  World  is  denied. 
Thus,  if  we  accept  the  theory  that  man  first  reached 
America  after  the  opening  of  the  ice  in  Alaska,  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  sudden  unprecedented 
growth  of  culture,  unless  it  turns  out  that  the  lapse  of  time 
bas  been  greatly  underestimated.  It  seems  far  more  con- 
sistent with  the  facts  to  assume  that  the  peopling  of  the  New 
World  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Western  Europe, 
ind  that  the  subsequent  return  of  the  ice  practically  isolated 
the  two  hemispheres,  leaving  each  to  develop  as  it  might. 
If  we  leave  out  of  account  everything  below  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  a  certain  parallelism  appears  between  western 
Europe  and  eai^tern  North  America,  though  far  more 
strongly  accentuated  in  the  former.  The  Cro-Magnon  man. 
who  appears  rather  abruptly  in  western  Europe,  has  in  his 
disharmonic  face,  one  of  the  most  prominent  New  World 
characters,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  future  re 
1  Asia  will  give  grounds  for  assuming  the  Cro- 
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gnon  and  contemporaneous  New  World  peoples  to  be 
ateral  branches  from  a  central  Asiatic  type.  More  than 
e,  attention  has  been  called  to  certain  vague  similarities 
Acen  certain  Faleohtliic  races  and  the  Eskimo,  and  in 
New  World  certain  older  skulls  from  the  remoter  parts 
South  America  are  not  far  removed  from  this  same 
[imo  type.  Incidentally,  we  may  note  that  the  Chan- 
;dc  skeleton  in  western  Europe  belonging  to  Magdalenian 
is  quite  similar  to  the  modern  Eskimo.  The  earlier 
ES  appearing  in  Europe  tend  to  be  long-headed,  and  we 
e  noted  a  less  marked,  but  still  noticeable  tendency  for 
long  heads  in  the  New  World  to  cluster  on  the  extreme 
'gins.  That  this  is  rather  fundamental  appears  when  we 
ard  mammals  as  a  whole,  for  we  read  that  "when  the 
iallel  series  in  Europe  and  North  America  are  sufficiently 
liplete,  they  are  seen  to  be  not  parallel  phyla  of  inde- 
(dent  local  evolution,  but  periodically  recruited  by  more 
gressive  new  stages,  apparently  from  a  common  center 
lispersal.  Tlie  relations  are  like  those  of  one  side  and  the 
er  of  a  branching  tree  whose  trunk  region  is  unknown 
LIS."  "  The  human  phenomena  we  have  been  consider- 
appear,  therefore,  as  but  an  integral  part  of  mammalian 
ansion,  and,  for  that  reason,  become  more  evident. 
n  conclusion,  then,  we  seem  to  have  a  large  mass  of 
ttniWtr  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  America, 
tendency  of  which  was  toward  round-headedness  and 
light  hair;  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  these  were  many 
iants.  This  interpretation  is  not  antagonistic  to  those 
3  regard  the  modern  Indo-European  as  distinct  from 
Asiatic-American  branch,  for  the  suggestive  parallels 
■veen  earlier  types  of  western  Europe  and  America  arise 
1  much  earlier  period  of  man's  history.  That  the  New 
)rld  native  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Asiatic  Mon- 
ian  is  not  to  be  inferred,  for  the  differentiation  is  evi- 
itly  remote;  what  is  implied,  is  that  somewhere  in  the 
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distant  past  the  Asiatic  wing  of  the  generalized  type  diverged 
into  strains,  one  of  which  we  now  know  as  Mongolian,  and 
another  as  American. 

GROUPING  BY  SOMATIC  CHARACTERS 
After  these  necessary  digressions  we  may  turn  to  oot 
initial  task,  the  classification  of  New  World  peoples  acconJ- 
ing  to  somatic  characters.  In  the  first  place,  our  previom 
discussions  have  revealed  the  primary  somatic  units  to  bt 
the  in-breeding  local  social  groups.  The  resemblances' 
individuals  within  these  are  comparable  to  family  resei 
blances  among  our  own  people.  If,  for  example,  we  u 
the  Navajo,  Apache,  Pawnee.  Teton-Dakota,  Patagonii 
and  Eskimo,  there  is  often  no  difficulty  in  placing  an  in 
vidual  by  his  portrait  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  to  redi 
the  characters  of  identity  to  exact  statement,  is  extrem 
difficult,  just  as  is  the  case  when  one  attempts  to  ivriK 
facial  description  of  an  acquaintance  that  would  cleai 
identify  him.  Our  problem,  then,  is  quite  the  same  as  in 
preceding  chapters,  vis.,  to  find  some  empirical  grouping 
these  small  somatic  groups. 

Those  who  are  reasonably  familiar  with  anthropologi( 
literature  can  understand  the  sexual  conditions  that 
contribute  to  the  leveling  down  of  family  differences  to 
group  type.  When  we  take  up  tlie  question  of  group 
blances,  we  may,  upon  a  priori  grounds,  assume  that  ( 
tiguous  groups  will  often  mix  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  bi 
them  very  near  to  each  other.     The  data  for  tribal  sod 
practices  give  every  justification  for  this  assumption.  TlK 
when  one  plots  out  a  series  of  anatomical  measurements 
a  map  he  finds  that  high  values  often  tend  to  cluster  in 
geographical  area  and  low  in  another.     Thus,  in  case 
stature,  we  rarely  find  a  single  tall  social  group  surrouw 
by  groups  of  low  stature.    For  example,  the  Cheyenne 
rated  as  tall  (i,748mm.).near  them  were  the  Crow  (1.73* 
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apaho  (1,728),  and  ihe  Dakota  (1,726).  In  fact,  all  the 
xs  of  the  bison  area  which  cluster  around  the  above 
)up  show  high  stature,  but  receding  to  the  south,  west, 
1  north.  This  is  comparable  to  what  we  find  to  be  true 
culture  traits,  vis.,  a  tendency  to  radiate  around  a  geo- 
'phical  center.  Another  good  example  is  around  the 
uth  of  the  Colorado  River,  where  the  Mohave  are  rated 
r,740,  the  Maricopa  at  1,722.  the  Yuma  at  1.700,  and  the 
na  at  1,703.  while  surrounding  them  are  groups  of  lower 
^res.  A  similar  grouping  appears  in  head  measure- 
nts,  a  fine  illustration  of  which  is  seen  in  Hrdlicka's" 
a  on  the  Indians  of  northeastern  United  States,  where  we 
I  certain  agreements  between  tribal  groups  that  are  con- 
lous.  In  short,  it  appears  that  as  we  pass  from  one  social 
up  to  another,  there  is  a  gradation  of  somatic  characters 
[  that  these  gradations  radiate  from  centers  in  much  the 
le  way  as  we  noted  for  culture  characters. 
"low,  if  we  generalize,  it  appears  that  the  same  leveling 
ses  that  unify  the  internal  somatologies  of  the  several 
ial  groups  also  operate  to  reduce  group  differences.  On 
ical  grounds  this  leveling  will  be  most  marked  where  the 
jortiinities  for  sexual  contact  are  greatest,  and  it  follows 
t  these  opportunities  will  be  greatest  where  cultural  dif- 
ijon  is  accelerated.  It  appears,  then,  that  our  best  lead  in 
development  of  a  somatic  classification  is  to  seek  for 
xelated  distinguishing  characters  in  each  recognized  cul- 
e  area. 

Before  proceeding,  it  may  be  well  to  try  grouping  a  few 
asurements  according  to  these  areas.  The  most  accessible 
i  stature  and  cephalic  index,  for  which  we  present  the 
XJmpanying  tables.  If,  for  instance,  there  were  no  cor- 
ipondences  between  the  statures  of  social  groups  within 
;  same  area,  we  should  expect  the  distributions  in  the  suc- 
isive  columns  to  be  similar,  or  to  have  a  chance  relation. 
ris  is  not  what  we  observe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  almost 
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^H             every  case  there  is  a  tendency  to  cluster  around  an  ara 
^H             average.     Thus,  our  initial  assumption  seems  justified  asti 
^^V             we  may  expect  a  somatic  grouping  of  natives  at  least 
^H               roughly  coincident  with  the  culture  grouping. 
^H                    If,  however,  we  disregard  all  such  assumptions  and  ptfr 
^H              ceed  empirically  with  the  compilation  of  a  distribution  1114 
^H              we  reach  a  result  shown  in  Fig.  78.     First,  we  may  be  le 
^H               minded  that  the  data  and  conditions  under  which  this  in;q^ 
^H              must  be  made  do  not  permit  of  such  clear-cut  distinctioO 
^^M               as  were  possible  in  the  preceding  chapters.    The  determinitl 
^H               characters  used  here  were  stature,  pigmentation,  head,  an 
^^1              face  form.     Proceeding,  tlien,  with  these  limitations,  # 
^H               find,  first  of  all,  that  the  Eskimo  are  fairly  distinct.    Agaia; 
^H               centering  in  the  North  Pacific  area,  we  have  another  tji* 
^H               and  stretching  east  and  alwve  the  Great  Lakes  and  out  to 
^H               the  Atlantic,  is  a  third.     The  centering  of  4,  5,  6,  and  7  at 
^H              our  map  is  approximately  coincident  with  culture  areat 
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ral  America  seems  to  be  a  separate  area,  but  the  data 
neager. 

>uth  America  is  still  more  vague,  but  we  have  the  sug- 
on  of  the  following:  First,  an  upper  Andean  region 
iding  the  greater  part  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia ;  second, 
;reat  Amazon  basin;  third,  eastern  and  southern  Brazil, 
a  possible  extension  into  Peru ;  fourth,  the  Patagonian- 
ican  group ;  and  finally,  the  Fuegians, 

should  be  understood  that  somatic  identity  is  not 
led,  for  such  is  improbable  outside  of  the  social  groups 
lave  designated  as  the  fundamental  units,  but  that  a 
ral  similarity  exists.    Additional  data  will  surely  mod- 
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ify  the  boundaries  we  have  (iesigiiated,  but  it  is  unlikely  b 
the  areas  as  a  whole  will  be  effaced.     However,  the  g 

need  is  for  a  new  type  of  investigation  in  which  the  full  4 
tributions  of  specific  characters  are  worked  out. 
tendency  in  the  past  has  been  to  isolate  a  tribal  unit.  V 
locality,  and  then  describe  minutely  its  cranial  anatomy* 
its  anthropometry,  as  the  case  might  permit.  What  we  ni 
however,  is  to  know  the  entire  geographical  distributional 
such  characters  as  tlie  inca  bone,  apcrtura  pyriformis,  fosm 
pharynyca,  as  well  as  stature,  face  width,  nasal  index,  ta 
It  was  from  such  studies  of  the  distributions  for  traits  al 
culture,  that  our  present  insight  into  the  phenomena  of  ti 
New  World  developed,  and  in  equal  measure  will  our  hoi 
upon  the  biological  problem  of  man  in  the  New  World  U 
come  more  secure  with  each  advance  in  the  data  of  d 
tion. 
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In  the  preceding,  we  have  assumed  the  same  attitude  as  i 
the  other  initial  classifications,  vis.,  treating  all  as  if  conteri 
poraneous  in  origin.  This  is,  of  course,  the  only  attitudef 
assume  toward  observations  upon  the  living,  but  skelctd 
from  burials  may  belong  to  very  widely  separated  period 
We  must,  therefore,  give  some  consideration  to  the  chrciB 
ogy  of  somatic  types.  In  the  first  place,  no  skeletal  remal 
have  so  far  been  found  to  which  great  antiquity  can  be« 
signed  with  absolute  certainty,  at  least,  not  to  the  satisfacti) 
of  the  critical.  A  considerable  number  of  fragment^ 
skeletons  have  come  to  light,  and  achieved  literary  faiil 
among  which  are  the  Lansing  Man,  the  Calaveras  Skull,  IJ 
Nebraska  Loess  Man,  anu  the  Homo  pampccus  proposed  | 
Ameghino.  The  claims  of  all  these  to  a  respectable  age  ha| 
been  vigorously  assailed  by  Hrdlicka."  and,  consequent 
placed  in  the  doubtful  column.    Nevertheless,  one  must  SQ 
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pect  that  where  so  many  cases  arise  which  exercise 

utmost  ingenuity  of  scientists  to  disprove,  the  probability 
some  being  authentic  is  very  great.  The  later  work  at  Tren- 
ton, however,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  disprove  the 
presence  of  the  aborigines  during  the  recession  of  glacial  ta 
However,  the  one  positive  point  resulting  from  these  contro- 
versies is  that  whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  skeletons  b 
question,  they  are  of  the  same  general  type  as  those  of  tht 
surviving  New  World  native.  This  finding  is  consistent  widi 
our  conclusions  as  to  his  homogeneity  and  probable  singlt 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  do  to  argue  that  unlea 
we  find  skeletons  that  do  differ  from  this  general  type,  iher 
cannot,  therefore,  be  old.  But  as  this  controversy  over  the 
antiquity  of  man  in  the  western  world  is  not  our  present 
concern,  we  may  accept  the  above  conclusion  in-so-far  as  ii 
applies  to  the  homogeneity  of  type.  Under  such  conditions, 
the  problem  of  antiquity  shifts  to  the  geological  and  faunal 
associations.  For  example,  the  contemporaneity  of  man  and 
the  mammoth  has  not  yet  been  established  for  North  Amer- 
ica, whereas  in  Europe  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of  it 
There  is  just  one  case  of  association  with  extinct  fauna  that 
promises  something.  In  1914  a  human  skeleton  was  found 
in  the  famous  La  Brea  asphalt  bed  of  southern  CalifomJl. 
among  the  bones  of  both  extinct  and  extant  animals."  When 
this  deposit  is  completely  excavated  and  its  faunal  strati 
determined,  we  may  have  an  early  date  for  man's  appearance 
here,  though  not  earlier  than  late  Pleistocene,  Again,  how- 
ever, the  somatic  type  is  the  same.  We  may  anticipate, 
therefore,  no  future  skeleton  finds  but  what  are  of  the  gen- 
eral New  World  t>-pe,  but  if  we  consider  the  data  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  we  must  expect  some  of  them  to  have  a 
respectable  antiquity. 

While  this  point  of  view  applies  to  the  New  World  as» 
whole,  it  still  remains  possible  that  there  have  been  change* 
in  the  sub-types  occupying  some  of  the  areas  we  have  just 
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lesignated.  Something  like  this  is  suggested  for  South 
\inerica,**  where  we  find  some  reasons  for  assuming  that 
he  coast,  at  least,  was  first  occupied  by  a  fishing  people  with 
CMig  heads,  who  later  gave  way  to  a  round-headed  popula- 
ion.  There  are,  also,  some  indications  that  these  long- 
leaded  South  Americans  are  somatically  similar  to  the  Es- 
limo  and  so,  possibly,  connected ;  but  for  the  present,  such 
Qterpretations  must  be  taken  as  problems  stated  rather  than 
olved.  The  facts  are  that  since  a  general  unity  appears  to 
lold  for  the  whole  New  World  population,  we  cannot  expect 
lefinite  chronological  grouping  for  somatic  types  until  the 
imc  relations  of  their  cultural  associates  are  determined. 
>ur  previous  discussion  of  the  time  relations  for  culture 
hows  that  little  aid  can  come  from  that  quarter  until  new 
ividence  is  produced.  Without  this  help,  it  would  serve  no 
[efinite  purpose  to  summarize  the  few  random  observations 
if  local  somatic  sequences  found  in  the  special  literature  of 
he  subject  Yet  our  inquiry  has  not  been  in  vain  for  we 
lave  found  that,  whatever  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  the 
ruth  concerning  the  chronological  relations  of  the  skeletal 
naterial  available  for  the  study  of  aboriginal  man,  there 
raimot  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  general  somatic  homo- 
geneity of  the  race  and  the  place  of  its  origin. 

I.  Deniker,   1900.  I,  p.  393.  15.  Boas,  1910.  I. 

a.  Posnansky,  1916.  I.  16,  Boas,  1912.  I,  pp.  177-183- 

3.  Boas,  1895.  I.  17.  Martin,  1914.  I. 

4.  Jenks,  1916.  1.  18.  Berry  and  Robertson,  1914.  I. 

5.  Jenks,  1916.  I.  19.  Martin,  1914,  I. 

6.  Hrdlicka,  1916.  I.  aa  Deniker,    1900.   I. 

7.  Duckworth,  1904.  I,  p.  317.  21-  Martin,  1914.  I. 
8l  Deniker,  1900.  I,  p.  89.  22.  Martin,  1914.  I. 
9.  Hrdlicka,   1920.  I.                              23.  Deniker,  190O,  I. 

10.  Sullivan,   1920.  I.  24.  Martin,  1914-  I- 

II.  Hellmati,  1919.  I.  25.  Deniker,  1900.  I,  pp.  63-64. 
13.  Posnansky,  1916.  I.                       26.  Martin,  1914.  I.    - 

13.  Ripley,  1899.  I,  p.  43.  27.  Thomson.  1899.  1,  pp.  125-128. 

14.  Martin,  1914.  I.  28.  Hrdlicka,  1915.  I,  p.  91. 
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ag.  Haddon  (no  date).  3&  Matthew,   1915.  I,  p.  370l 

3a  Giddings,  1909.  I.  37.  Hrdlicka,  1916.  L 

31.  Chapin,  1913.   I,  p.  310.  3&  Hrdlido,  1907.  I;  1913.  I 

32.  Duckworth,  1904.  I.  39-  Mermm,  J.  C,   1914.  I,  ft- 

33.  Osbom,   1910.  I.  198-303. 

34.  Matthew,  1915.  I,  pp.  314,  215.  4IX  Joyce,  1912.  L 

35.  Boai,  igi2.  L 


We  have  now  given  a  descriptive  account  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting our  subject,  and  with  this  preliminary  task  ended, 
may  turn  to  a  few  more  serious  problems.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  classifying  the  minor  social  units,  according  to 
culture  data.  language,  and  somatic  characters.  Also,  it  has 
been  possible  to  group  geographically  the  known  arch^ologi- 
cal  artifacts  resulting  in  a  distinct  culture  classification.  The 
general  impression  prevails  that  all  of  these  classifications 
arc  independent  of  each  other.  The  facts  in  the  case  are 
that  each  system  developed  in  its  own  way  and  largely  at 
the  hands  of  specialists.  The  result  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
detrimental  to  anthropology,  because  the  tendency  has  been 
to  diverge  into  uncoordinated  sciences,  as  linguistics,  archa;- 
ology,  ethnology,  and  physical  anthropology.  Such  differ- 
entiation developed  partisans  for  each  classification,  whose 
controversies  have  obscured  the  problem  rather  than  other- 
wise. Thus,  the  linguist  asserts  that  no  one  can  do  any- 
thing until  he  learns  native  languages,  because  they  are  the 
keys  to  the  whole  subject;  the  archaeologist  insists  that  his  is 
the  main  road  to  travel;  the  ethnologist  belittles  the  claims 
of  both;  while  the  physical  anthropologist  looks  down  upon 
all.  Fortunately,  this  condition  is  passing  and  the  coming 
generation  of  anthropologists  is  facing  the  synthetic  prob- 
lems upon  which  the  future  of  our  science  depends. 

Such  broader  synthetic  work  must,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  begin  with  the  correlation  of  the  four  great  groups  of 
data  we  have  so  far  discussed  independently.  Each  has 
developed  a  classification  based  upon  geographical  distribu- 
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tion  and  in  tliis  direction  lies  our  first  task.  As  may  b 
anticipated,  any  such  attempt  to  correlate  these  four  g 
systems  of  classification  wiU  meet  with  opposition,  for  thert 
is  a  deep-rooted  belief  that  tliere  are  no  such  correlatiunt 
But  let  us  ignore  this  proposition  for  the  present,  and  c 
amine  the  case  on  its  merits. 

Let  us  begin  first  with  the  historic  and  prehistoric  cultui 
classifications,  Our  experience  with  Old  World  archxolc^ 
arouses  two  expectations.  In  classical  problems,  we  antid 
pate  finding  a  long  and  continuous  occupation  of  definit 
areas  where  we  find  the  successive  remains  of  what  is,  in  it 
fundamentals,  a  single  expanding  culture.  As  all  of  the 
areas  have  well-established  historical  periods,  we  take,  as 
matter  of  course,  the  close  correlation,  or  superposition,  a 
archsological  and  historical  culture  localizations.  On  t 
other  hand,  when  we  deal  with  the  archeology  of  cultun 
that  do  not  readily  connect  themselves  with  historical  dat 
as  the  Paleolithic  cultures  of  western  Europe,  and  even  son 
of  the  Neolithic,  we  are  accustomed  to  find  a  series  of  ci 
tures  resting  one  above  the  other,  but  between  which  the  coB 
nections  are  broken.  It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  t 
this  difference  is.  in  the  main,  one  of  interpretation, 
again  it  is  defended  as  a  real  difference  due  to  the  relatJi 
antiquities  of  the  two  groups.  Thus,  it  is  considered  t 
cultures  arising  early  enough  to  run  their  courses  before  ti 
dawn  of  history,  have  time  to  vanish  completely  and  leal 
room  for  the  establishment  of  something  entirely  new  3 
independent.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  respective  mci 
of  these  two  somewhat  opposing  views,  we  may  turn  tot! 
objective  correlation  of  the  archasological  and  cultural  c 
fications  for  the  New  World. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reader  should  fix  in  his  mind  t 
nature  of  these  distribution  areas.  Our  analyses  show  tb 
each  is  a  more  or  less  illy-defined  area  in  which  there  S 
many  trait  differences,  but  that  these  show  a  gradalia 
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oatward  from  a  center,  or  nucleus.  While,  by  comparative 
study,  one  arrives  at  the  generalization  of  a  type  for  the 
various  social  groups  making  up  such  a  center,  the  result 
is.  nevertheless,  strongly  grounded  in  empirical  methods,  and 
is  not  the  work  or  interpretation  of  a  single  individual.  We 
ha've  seen  that  in  this  respect  the  historic  and  arch<eological 
U'eas  are  essentially  similar,  indicating  that  the  data  of  both 
apply  to  analogous,  if  not  identical,  cultures.  We  should 
note,  also,  that  the  difference  between  the  two  classiKcations 
is  one  of  lime.  One  deals  with  observations  upon  living 
natives,  the  other  with  what  is  found  on  the  ground.  Since 
the  former  begins  with  1492  and  thus  arbitrarily  cross-sec- 
tions the  cultural  career  of  the  natives,  we  may  expect  a 
large  part  of  the  readily  accessible  arch;cological  data  to 
refer  to  the  historic  cultures,  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
just  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  prehistoric  period  was  of 
much  greater  duration  than  the  historic.  One  of  our  prob- 
lems, therefore,  will  be  to  discover  if  the  archjeological  data 
can  be  analyzed  so  as  to  reveal  earlier  independent  cultures 
in  any  of  these  areas,  if  such  there  were.  Unfortunately, 
this  task  must  await  more  searching  field-work,  as  our  dis- 
cussion of  chronology  has  suggested ;  so  all  that  can  be  hoped 
for  now  is  the  mere  formulation  of  the  problem. 

The  most  direct  approach  to  this  will  be  a  comparative 
study  of  the  respective  distribution  maps.  For  convenience, 
we  have  superimposed  the  archsological  and  culture  area 
maps  (Fig.  79),  the  historic  areas  in  Arabic,  the  prehistoric, 
or  archjEological  areas,  in  Roman  enumeration.  At  first 
glance,  the  respective  boundaries  may  seem  bewildering,  but 
closer  inspection  shows  many  areas  to  have  common  centers. 
Reading  from  north  to  south,  we  have  the  following  coin- 
cident pairs:  XI-5,  X-4.  IX-2,  VIII-3.  VII-9.  VI-i.  XVIII- 
15,  XXI-12.  XXIII-14.  XXIV-i.i.  Thus  ten  of  the  fourteen 
historic  culture  areas  coincide  with  prehistoric  arch^ological 
centers.    Of  the  remaining,  XII-6.  may  well  be  added  to  the 
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above,  since  it  is  rather  a  graphic  factor  that  gives  the  in 
pression  of  divergence. 

Turning  now  to  Area  lo,  we  find  it  embracing  archaolog 
cal  centers  for  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI.  Area  XIII  lies  betwa 
or  on  the  margins  of  g  and  lO,  but  need  not  be  considert 
here,  for  reasons  previously  stated  (p.  277).  Area  XVI 
the  old  Maya  region  and  is,  therefore,  somewhat  earlierthj 
the  type  culture  of  historic  Area  10.  In  like  manner,  X 
is  the  center  of  Zapotecan  culture,  which  also  seems  to  I 
older  than  tlie  type  of  Area  10,  or  XIV, 

Likewise,  for  Area  1 1  we  have  three  archaeological  ca 
ters,  XVII,  XIX,  and  XX,  While  we  cannot  yet  state  ti 
chronological  relations  of  these,  yet,  from  the  artifacts  alon 
we  see  that  XVII  affiliates  with  XIX  and  XX  rather  thj 
with  XVI,  indicating  that  they  have  a  great  deal  in  comrao 

Perhaps  the  most  complicated  is  the  superposition  in  cas 
ern  North  America.  Thus,  in  Area  8  we  find  two  archa 
ological  centers,  and  in  7,  three,  if  not  four.  In  Area  II 
the  home  of  the  Iroquois,  stratified  deposits  have  been  r 
ported  showing  Iroquois  remains  over  and  above  what  u 
regarded  as  Algonkin.  The  latter  have  affiliations  to  Area 
and  V,  and  since  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Iroquois  seeo 
to  have  been  farther  south,  we  assume  that  the  prehistori 
Area  IH  is  due  to  this  intrusion.  In  the  discussion  of  a 
ture  Area  7,  we  found  the  Iroquois  to  be  intermediate  to 
hence,  not  typical.  That  their  archaeology  seems  root 
sharply  divergent  than  their  historic  culture,  may  lie  duel 
the  leveling  effect  of  contact  with  the  surrounding  tribes.  I 
Areas  I  and  V  we  have  no  very  satisfactory  chronologic 
determinations,  so  that  further  discussion  is  useless. 

Looking  back  over  this  comparison,  we  see.  first  of  alt 
that  the  greater  disparities  between  the  two  classilicatioi 
fall  in  the  regions  of  higher  culture.  In  the  case  of  10  ai 
II,  it  is  suggested  that  the  chronological  factor  is  the  chie 
disturbing  element.    For  7  and  8,  we  are  less  clear,  but  son 
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students  attribute  the  divergence  to  shiftings  in  the  popiib 
tion.  as  the  data  for  the  Iroquois  suggest.'  To  generaliil 
we  may  say  that  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  is  for  the  h 
toric  cultures  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  prehistoric  clasi 
fication,  but  that  in  the  region  of  intense  culture  and  t 
eastern  maize  province,  the  archjeological  areas  are  ma 
numerous  than  the  historic  classiBcations  would  lead  us  t 
anticipate.  A  natural  inference  would  be  that  this  is  explia 
ble  as  an  expression  of  relative  age.  those  areas  in  which  ll 
people  had  lived  through  only  one  culture  cycle  being  tl 
ones  in  which  the  two  maps  most  nearly  coincide, 
however,  does  not  seem  consistent  with  other  data,  and  m 
be  disregarded  at  present. 

LINGU:STICS  AND  CULTURE 

The  reader  Is,  no  doubt,  quite  familiar  with  the  idea  of  1 
correlations  between  culture  and  linguistic  type,   which 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  truism.    But  when  we  look  carefuD 
into  the  case,  it  is  not  clear  that  every  kind  of  correlation 
absent,^    Our  attention,  so  far,  has  been  fixed  upon  the  ccn 
ventional  stock  grouping,  but  it  is  now  becoming  clear  tl 
this  is  not  the  only  possible  classification.     Under  the  appi 
priate  heading,  we  have  noted  that  in  California,  positii 
similarities  between  a  large  number  of  stocks  have 
worked  out  and  new  groupings  proposed.    Further,  we  hai 
shown  how  the  great  variety  of  languages  spoken  in  I 
California  culture  area  fell  into  groups  strictly  parallel 
the  culture  grouping,  and  noted  suggestive  data  from  oti 
areas  pointing  in  the  same  direction.     In  all  this,  there  i 
pears  a  definite  tendency  for  language  to  correlate  in  certai 
ways  with  the  culture  grouping.    Yet,  this  correlation  ni>; 
be  an  expression  of  tribal  contact  rather  tlian  genetic 
tionship  in  speech,  for  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that 
larities  in  culture  parallel  identities  of  linguistic  stock. 

Perhaps  the  reader  should  be  reminded  that  we  are  dis 
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cussing  unity  in  stock  and  not  identity  of  speech.  Though 
the  English  and  Gennan  languages  are  of  the  same  stock, 
'  they  arc  far  from  being  mutually  intelligible,  and  this  well 
f  illustrates  what  we  meet  with  in  native  American  stocks.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  safe  assumption  that  real  identity  of  speech  in 
the  New  World  will  be  accompanied  by  political  and  cul- 
tural unity.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  dealing  with  a  dis- 
tinction of  another  sort,  for  a  st^ock  relation  is  an  expression 
of  coimnoiLjQiigH**  Even  the  most  cursory  comparison  of 
culture  and  linguistic  maps  will  show  that  a  single  stock  may 
spread  into  several  culture  areas,  as,  for  example,  the 
Athapascan,  which  is  found  in  Areas  i,  2,  3,  6,  and  9.  This 
simply  means  that  a  language  can  travel  independently  of 
culture,  or,  at  least,  outlives  it.  The  point  we  made  in  the 
preceding  is  that  the  representatives  of  different  stocks 
gathered  into  a  culture  area  often  show  intra-stock  similari- 
ties by  which  also  they  can  be  grouped  and  segregated.  These 
similarities  suggest  that  languages  have  a  grouping  similar 
lo,  and  largely  coincident  with,  the  culture  grouping.  This 
may,  or  may  not,  be  the  result  of  genetic  relations,  but 
rather  of  long  social  contact.  Our  point  is  that  the  lan- 
guages of  a  culture  area,  even  when  regarded  as  of  inde- 
pendent stocks,  still  show  a  grouping  that  tends  to  be  coinci- 
dent with  that  for  cultural  characters.  It  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  a  distribution  of  phonetic  types  alone  would 
show  a  similar  correspondence.  The  peculiar  point  is,  how- 
ever, that  (he  unity  is  in  the  stock  affiliation  and  not  in  prac- 
tical speech,  for  the  linguistic  differentiation  within  a  stock 
is  often  very  great.  Neither  is  there  political  unity,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  latter  can  long  exist  without  the  other. 
The  suggestion  is,  therefore,  that  the  similarities  of  lan- 
guages within  a  geographical,  or  culture  area,  are  due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  early  parent  stocks  within  their  habitats, 
and  to  the  long  association  made  possible  thereby. 
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SOMATIC  COBRELATIONS 


We  may  now  turn  to  the  somatic  classification  of  Ameri- 
can aborigines.  Again,  we  have  a  truism  that  no  correb- 
tions  are  to  be  found  with  culture  and  language.  Yet,  out 
previous  discussion  of  somatic  classifications  indicated  i 
kind  of  agreement  in-so-far  that  each  culture  area  mani- 
fested some  somatic  unity,  or  that  the  geographical  distritni- 
tion  of  somatic  types  is  generally  coincident  with  culture 
distribution.  Under  that  head  it  was  suggested  that  this 
could  be  expected  if  the  population  were  fairly  stable,  sinct 
sexual  and  culture  contacts  are  largely  simultaneous.  -• 
linguistic  correlations,  it  follows  that  wherever  agreements 
are  found  between  language  and  culture,  there  also  may  be 
expected  agreements  in  somatic  type.  A  fine  example  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Eskimo,  where  culture.  language,  and 
somatic  type  are  equally  distinct  from  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. On  the  other  hand,  we  find  cases  where  a  stock 
language  is  found  in  more  than  one  culture  area,  and  again. 
other  cases  in  which  the  somatic  type  has  spread  into  neigh- 
boring areas.  Hence  we  are  dealing  with  three  independent 
groups  of  human  phenomena,  each  of  which  tends  toward 
the  same  geographical  centers. 

GENERAL    RELATIONS    OF    CULTURE,    LINGUISTICS,    AND 
SOMATOLOGY 

If  now  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  anthropology- as 
a  whole,  we  see  no  reason  for  revising  the  general  assump- 
tion that  no  necessary  relation  exists  between  the  known 
types  of  culture,  linguistics,  and  somatologj-.  Neither  are 
certain  types  of  linguistics  associated  with  certain  types  of 
culture,  nor  certain  types  of  somatology  accompanied  bysp^ 
cial  forms  of  culture  or  language.  The  particular  comlnni- 
tion  of  these  which  we  encounter  are,  in  the  main,  historical 
facts.    Yet,  we  have  seen  that,  while  this  is  essentially  tnit 
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there  are  ways  in  which  these  classes  of  data  do  correlate. 
This  correlation  is  seen  in  many  of  our  culture  areas.  One 
of  the  best  known  examples,  that  of  the  Eskimo,  has  been 
cited  in  a  previous  discussion.  Here  the  language,  culture, 
and  somatology  are  all  distinctly  different  from  those  in 
other  areas.  Again,  in  California  the  languages,  though  of 
many  stocks,  show  a  curious  tendency  to  possess  common 
distinctive  characters,  while  the  somatic  type  is  claimed  as 
uniform  throughout.'  We  can,  therefore,  safely  summarize 
our  discussion  by  stating  that  each  distinct  culture  area 
tends  to  have  distinctive  characters  in  language  and  soma- 
tology. However,  the  reversal  of  this  formula  does  not  hold, 
for  people  speaking  languages  of  the  same  stock  do  not  show 
a  tendency  to  common  culture  characters  unless  they  occupy 
a  single  geographical  area.  An  analogous  negation  holds  for 
somatology.  It  seems  then,  that  culture  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary factors  in  this  association,  and  that,  due  to  causes  we 
have  not  yet  perceived,  both  languages  and  somatologies  are 
differentiated  after  culture's  own  pattern. 

THE  MIGRATION   FACTOR 

Our  next  task  will  be  to  seek  out  clues  to  the  identity  of 
these  contributory  causes.  Early  in  this  discussion,  we  saw 
how  closely  the  prehistoric  areas  agreed  with  the  historic, 
suggesting  that  a  type  of  culture  was  in  some  vague  manner 
firmly  fixed  in  a  locality.  In  some  respects,  such  a  conclu- 
sion is  disconcerting,  because  the  traditions  of  our  subject 
call  for  a  veritable  and  constant  flux  of  migrations.  While 
our  previous  discussions  have  made  it  apparent  that  migra- 
tion is  exceptional  rather  than  universal,  still,  the  logical 
necessities  of  the  case  require  some  movements  of  popula 
tion.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  peopling  of  the  New 
World  except  by  the  expansion  and  spread  of  its  population 
gradually  from  one  area  to  another.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  important  point  here.    Thus,  when  we 
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consider  the  best  known  or  most  probable  cases  of  migra- 
tion, they  all  seem  to  have  one  common  character,  since  ihey 
are  circumscribed  movements  in  a  single  area.  For  examplt, 
the  Eskimo,  whose  first  appearance  in  the  New  World  must 
have  been  in  Alaska,  spread  only  along  the  Arctic  coast  bdl 
to  its  ulti^nate  limits.  Yet,  since  they  are  the  sole  posses- 
sors of  this  territory,  they  offer  a  far  less  suggestive  exam- 
ple than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  We  now  have  salisfactMj 
data  for  the  northern  movement  of  the  Iroquois,  but  if  we 
superimpose  a  linguistic  map  and  one  showing  topography, 
we  see  clearly  that  whichever  way  the  tribes  of  Iroquoiao 
stock  moved,  they  kept  close  to  the  Atlantic  Highlands.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Algonkin  expanded  in  lands  of  less  e!^ 
vation,  500  to  2,000  feet,  but  chiefly  in  a  wooded  lake  anJ 
portage  region.  In  like  manner,  we  may  follow  out  ihe 
Siouan,  Athapascan,  Salishan,  and  Miiskhogean,  ShoAo 
nean,  Mayan,  Arawakan,  Cariban,  and  other  slocks.  It  can- 
not be  an  accident  that  all  the  Mu^hogean  peoples  lived  M 
an  elevation  less  than  500,  that  the  Algonkin  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  between  500  and  2,000,  that  the  Athapascan  art 
chiefly  inland  between  2,000  and  5,000,  while  the  Shoshoni- 
NahuatI  stock  occupies  land  above  5.000.  If,  then,  we  turn 
from  linguistic  to  culture  characters,  we  find  similar  agr«- 
nients.  The  southeastern  culture  ( Area  8,  Fig.  67  ) ,  is  hriow 
500  feet,  the  Eastern  Woodland  area  (7)  is,  in  the  main, 
from  500  to  2.000,  the  Nahua  area  ( 10)  above  5.00c.  as  was 
also  the  home  of  Inca  culture  { 12). 

It  is  also  suggestive  to  take  a  topographical  map  as  onT 
point  of  departure,  and  note  the  correlations  between  eleva- 
tion and  the  variations  in  cuUures.  Thus,  the  Algonkin  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  plain  from  Maine  southward  arc  below 
500  feet,  or  on  a  level  with  the  Muskhogean  group,  and  h  is 
just  here  that  we  find  certain  northern  traces  of  SoutheaS- 
em  culture.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  these  same  lowlands 
reach  up  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri,  and  here  also,  wt 
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find  the  margin  of  Southeastern  traits.  The  two  types  of 
culture  which  we  find  in  the  bison  area  ( 1 ) ,  the  western  and 
the  eastern,  hne  up  along  the  north  and  south  divide  of  2,000 
feet.  Further,  it  is  distinctly  among  the  eastern  tribes  that 
we  find  Eastern  Woodland  traits,  the  elevation  of  both  being 
below  2,000  feet. 

These  few  iUustrations  must  suffice,  but  the  reader  can 
follow  out  others  by  referring  to  suitable  maps.  We  are  not 
contending  for  a  direct  correlation  between  elevation  and 
culture,  for  these  numerals  are  but  convenient  geographical 
indices  to  climatic,  faunal,  and  floral  areas.  As  boundaries. 
they  are  just  as  arbitrarily  cliosen  as  those  for  culture  areas, 
but  for  that  very  reason  should  be  strictly  comparable.  The 
fact,  then,  that  they  do  so  correspond  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  a  logical  error.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  phenomena  of  our  subject  manifest  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  expand  to  the  limits  of  the  geographical  area  in 
which  they  arise,  and  no  farther.  Language  and  blood  seem 
to  spill  over  the  edges  far  more  readily  than  culture,  from 
which  we  must  infer  that  their  dispersion  is  a  by-product  of 
migration,  but  that  these  migratory  groups  seem  unable  to 
resist  complete  cultural  assimilation. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Musk- 
hogean  and  Algonkian  stocks,  for  instance,  could  have  ex- 
changed habitats  without  changing  the  cultures  localized 
within  the  two  areas,  provided  the  shifting  was  by  succes- 
sive small  units;  or  that  all  of  the  Shoshonean  peoples  could 
have  become  Pueblos  and  the  Keresan  and  other  stocks  have 
scattered  out  on  the  plateaus  to  the  north,  while  the  culture 
values  of  the  two  areas  remained  relatively  the  same.  That 
such  extreme  transpositions  ever  occurred  is,  of  course,  im- 
probable, but  their  possibility  is  demonstrated  in  the  Plains 
and  particularly  in  the  Pueblo  area  itself. 

Yet.  the  real  problem  in  the  case  remains  unsolved.  What 
became  of  the  culture  brought  into  an  area  by  the  first  set 
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tiers?  That  the  new  environment  was  harsh  enough  a 
stamp  it  out  promptly  is  beyond  belief.  The  idea  that  al 
initial  cuhures  were  uniformly  simple  at  the  first  dispersica 
over  tine  New  World  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  No  dtmi* 
part  of  our  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  Lest 
acquainted  with  the  centers  of  lower  cultures.  When  v-t 
have  fuller  knowledge  of  Mexico  and  the  Andean  region,  ii 
may  be  expected  that  different  underlying  cultures  will  come 
to  light.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  what  insight  will  thus  be 
gained  into  the  early  history  of  the  Americas,  though  il  ii 
a  fair  assumption  that  even  the  earlier  cultures  of  these 
higher  centers  will  possess  individuality  comparable  to  other 
areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  every\vhere  encountered  evi' 
dences  of  fundamental  unity  of  origin,  in  both  culture  and 
somatic  types.  The  basic  elements  of  culture  in  the  area  of 
most  intense  development  have  their  fading  parallels  as  we 
go  outward,  and  the  somatic  grouping  shows,  also,  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  expansion  from  a  single  ancestral  slodt. 
This  may  account  for  the  close  correspondences  we  have 
observed  between  archieological  and  historic  classifications, 
for.  in  contrast  to  Europe  and  western  Asia,  there  were  no 
sudden  eruptions  of  new  races  until  the  white  occupation  of 
the  New  World,  whereas  in  the  former,  we  find  evidences 
many  such  successive  invasions.*  It  is  fair  to  assume  that, 
had  the  road  from  Asia  to  America  been  broad,  direct,  and 
open,  we  should  find  here  a  complex  archreological  condition 
quite  comparable  to  that  of  the  Old  World,  for  then  wave 
after  wave  of  new  peoples  and  cultures  would  have  poured 
into  America  as  they  did  into  Europe. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  a  closer  view  of  the  control- 
ling factors  in  the  formation  of  these  geographical  types  of 
man  and  his  works.    It  is  natural  to  suspect  the  environincnt 
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__  be  one  of  these,  since  the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  locality  are 
^certain  to  leave  their  stamps  upon  many  traits  of  culture. 
^From  the  very  first,  we  saw  how  the  location  of  food  areas 
^laid  down  the  general  lines  of  culture  grouping.    One  strik- 
^ing  characteristic  of  such  an  area  is  the  tendency  to  spc- 
lcJa]ize  in  some  one  or  two  foods.     Reference  to  the  initial 
tchapter  of  this  work  will  make  this  point  clear.    For  exam- 
rple,  we  have,  centering  in  California  (3),  the  uj;e  of  the 
tacorn:  in  the  Plains  (i),  the  bison ;  in  part^j^  both  conti- 
i;nents.  maize ;  and  in  the  Amazon  country  ( 14).  manioc.   At 
tall  these  culture  centers  we  find  more  or  less  elaborate  pro- 
tcesses  of  preparation   involving   technical   knowledge,   for 
I  example,  the  making  of  acorn  flour  and  bread,  the  roasting 
tof  camas,  etc.    These  processes  tend  to  spread  throughout 
the  area  of  supply.    Thus,  the  acorn  industry  extends  well 
up  into  Oregon  far  beyond  the  California  center;  the  roast- 
ing of  camas  (z)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  also  to 
the  Blackfoot  of  the  Plains,  etc.     Again,  we  note  certain 
specializations  of  manufacture:    California   (3),   baskets; 
North  Pacific  Coast  (4),  boxes  and  plank  work;  the  Plains 
(i).  rawhide  work  (partleche,  bags,  etc.)  ;  Mackenzie  (6), 
birchbark   (canoes,  vessels,  etc.);  Plateau  (2),  sagebrush 
weaving;  Southwest  (g).  textiles  and  potterj-;  Southeast 
(8),  cane  and  fiber  weaving;  the  Eastern  Woodlands  (7), 
knot  bowls  and  bass  fiber  weaving,  etc.     Types  of  shelter 
present  similar  distributions,  and  so  do  many  other  traits. 
AH  of  these  traits  are  seen  to  reach  out  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  respective  culture  centers,  and  such  extensions 
can,  in  the  main,  be  correlated  with  faunal  and  floral  dis- 
tributions.   Yet,  not  even  all  of  the  more  material  traits  can 
be  considered  dependent  upon  the  fauna  and  flora,  for  ex- 
ample, pottery.     Also,  art  and  ceremonies  are  no  less  dis- 
tinctive and,  as  we  have  seen,  are  also  localized  in  these  same 
centers.     In  this  case,  the  influence  of  the  environment  could 
be  but  remote.    In  any  case,  we  find  that  the  people  in  a  cul- 
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ture  area  have  chosen  but  a  few  of  the  possilnlities  aodm 
cialized  in  them,  leaving  many  other  resources  unU 
It  is,  of  course,  plain  that,  if  the  directions  of  this  ^Kciab 
tion  varied,  many  different  kinds  of  culture  coutd 
sively  occupy  the  same  geographical  area. 

Apparently,  the  chief  explanation  of  this  phenomenoob 
in  man  himself.  A  group  of  people  having  once  wodtedM 
processes  like  the  use  of  acoms,  maize,  manioc,  etc, 
lish  social  habits  that  resist  change.  Then  the  succtssii 
adjustment  of  one  tribe  to  a  given  locality  will  be  a^&i 
by  neighbors  to  the  extension  of  the  type,  and  to  the 
tion  of  new  inventions,  or  adjustments.  Therefcn,  it 
origin  of  a  culture  center  seems  due  to  ethnic  factors 
than  to  geographical  ones.  The  location  of  these  cent 
largely  a  matter  of  historic  accident,  but  once  located  al 
the  adjustments  made,  the  stability  of  the  enviroomn 
doubtless  tends  to  hold  each  particular  type  of  culture 
initial  locality,  even  in  the  face  of  many  changes  in 
and  language. 

As  to  actual  movements  of  tribes  from  one  center  to  fc 
other,  we  have  no  good  historical  examples.  Our  discusi« 
of  migrations  has  shown  that  the  tendency  was  to  mon 
about  in  the  same  geographical  area,  yet  these  wanderiap 
must  have  sometimes  led  to  other  culture  areas.  The  laa 
-probable  case  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  tb( 
Cheyenne  Indians.  According  to  Mooney,'  they  left  Mino- 
sota,  where  they  had  an  intermediate  Plains  culture  ani 
joined  the  typical  tribes  at  the  center,  where,  in  the  courst  oi 
a  century,  they  became  typical  in  culture.  On  linguistic 
grounds,  we  assume  that  the  Blackfoot  and  Arapaho  did  the 
same  at  a  much  earlier  date.  In  California  and  the  South- 
west we  see  Athapascan-speaking  remnants  who  are  mos 
likely  immigrants  from  the  north,  yet  this  does  not  sho« 
itself  in  their  culture.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  these  nu- 
grating  units  were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  their  peoplt 
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:  ^  *^"e  the  lead  of  neighbors  wherever  they  hap- 
/•~7,  "V-  It  is  clear,  however,  that  such  migrations 
'^HikC  ■  .  ^  ^"t  occasional  and  exceptional,  for,  unless 
'  J.  "^^  tribes  remained  in  force  at  the  culture  center, 

^  »r/^  "'ould  have  been  destroyed.  Hence,  we  must  assume 
'  1^7  "  *^^il'ty  of  these  centers  and  a  fair  degree  of  sta- 
;  «Wy  for  the  New  World  as  a  whole. 

Wow  reverting  to  the  correlations  of  language,  culture, 
•Od  somatic  type,  we  are  prepared  to  see  that  while  the 
««nroiiment  does  not  produce  the  culture,  it  furnishes  the 
•Hedium  in  which  it  grows,  and  that  when  once  rooted  in  a 
^ft^phical  area,  culture  tends  to  hold  fast  The  somatic 
*ype,  while  not  closely  correlated  with  environment,  yet 
Iqows  a  tendency  to  conform  to  it.  This  would  be  consistent 
Vith  our  conclusion  that  the  population  of  a  center  was  rela- 
ively  stable,  so  that  an  occasional  immigrant  group  could  be 
^adually  leveled  by  intermarriage.  But  the  immigrant 
roup  need  not  change  its  language  so  long  as  it  maintains 
s  social  independence,  nor  does  the  environment  appear  to 
ut  any  pressure  upon  its  members  to  so  change  it.  What 
liformity  of  somatic  type  we  then  have  is  merely  the  acci- 
jntal  result  of  sexual  contact,  while  the  lack  of  linguistic 
liformity  is  due  to  the  former  history  of  the  group.  It  fol- 
vfs  then  that  about  all  that  survives  in  an  immigrant  group 
its  speech,  for  both  its  culture  and  blood  gradually  disap- 
ar  in  the  new  environment.  But  blood  being  a  biological 
laracter,  in  contrast  to  culture,  it  is  subject  to  certain  very 
finite  laws  of  inheritance  and  the  particular  forms  the 
ixture  will  take  are  likely  to  be  various.  Culture  on  the 
her  hand,  can  be  entirely  displaced  even  within  a  single 
meration. 

Finally,  with  a  few  generalizations  we  may  summarize 
is  long  and  tedious,  but  we  trust  not  unprofitable,  survey 
aboriginal  man  and  his  varied  characters.  It  appears  a 
ir  assumption  that  so  long  as  the  main  sustaining  hatnt- 
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complexes  of  life  Rmain  the  same  in  an  area,  there  will 
KMle  change  in  material  culture.  This  may  be  in  part 
CiqilBliaticMi  fOT  ^K  lack  of  close  correspondence  between  tbt 
hiBtoric  cultiires  and  archsology  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
great  maize  areas  in  contrast  to  identity  elsewhere.  Tbt 
buon,  aalinon,  wild  acom,  and  guanaco  must  have  been  in 
dldr  respective  habitats  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  a  culture 
OOoe  devekqied  around  them  could  be  displaced  only  by  a 
radical  change,  soch  as  the  introduction  of  agriculture  or 
pastoral  arts.  Now  the  regions  where  maize  was  found  is 
tue  at  the  opening  of  the  historic  period  are  just  those  in 
wbidi  ardueoli^y  shows  the  most  disparity.  It  seems  thm, 
fba.1  the  envircmment  as  a  static  factor  conserves  the  t}-pd 
of  culture  and  because  of  this  weighting  of  one  of  our  thnt 
great  groups  of  characters,  breaks  their  unity,  so  that  the 
same  language  and  likewise  the  same  blood  may  be  found 
association  with  different  cultures  according  to  the  laws  of 
historic  Boddent 

I.  Dixon,  1914.  L  +  Haddon,  191 1.  L 

3.  Sapir,   19)6.  I.  5.  Mooney,   1907.   J. 

3.  Hrdlicka,  190&  I, 


CHAPTER  XX 

THEORIES  OF  CULTURE  ORIGIN 

The  familiar  phenomenon  of  identity  of  traits  among  dif- 
ferent groups  of  aborigines  has  always  been  treated  as  a 
Berious  problem.  Our  leading  anthropologists  have  shown 
il  tendency  to  seek  the  explanation  for  such  identity  in  inde- 
pendent development  rather  than  in  diffusion,  or  borrowing, 
presumably  because  of  the  predisposition  arising  from  expe- 
rience with  the  highly  organized  military  groups  of  Europe, 
where  political  unity  is  practically  synonymous  with  cultural 
Individuality.  We  have  seen  how  this  correlation  also  ap- 
peared among  the  more  highly  organized  peoples  of  the  New 
World,  but  was  not  found  among  the  more  primitive  tribes 
■where  culture  groups  were  far  more  inclusive  than  the  politi- 
cal ones.  But  there  is  still  another  important  factor  favor- 
ing the  independent  origin  theory:  tns.,  Darwinism,  the 
£reat  influence  of  whose  evolutionary  ideas  emphasized  the 
development  aspect  of  culture  and  thus  gave  the  primitive 
social  group  an  exaggerated  importance. 

According  to  the  independent  development  theory,  the 
imity  of  the  human  mind  is  sufficient  to  account  for  identi- 
ties in  culture  wherever  the  environments  are  the  same. 
Thus,  according  to  this  view,  no  matter  what  tribes  moved 
into  the  country  occupied  by  one  of  our  culture  centers,  the 
environment  would  react  on  their  minds  in  essentially  the 
same  way.  suggesting  the  same  ideas  and  so  leading  to  the 
same  inventions.  One  important  objection  to  the  wide  ap- 
plication of  this  theory  is  that  different  peoples  do  not  seem 
to  arrive  at  the  same  solutions  even  when  confronted  with 
like  conditions.     Another  difficulty  is  that  similarities  are 
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found  in  such  traits  as  mythological  characters,  social 
tices,  etc.,  whose  origin  can  not  be  successfully  accounted  fcf 
as  reactions  to  the  environment.     Yet,  a  close  view  of  iht 
case  shows  that  many  times  these  objections  can  be  fairly 
well  met,  so  that  a  final  conclusion  as  to  the  applicability  oi 
the  theory  is  readied  with  difficulty.    Further,  it  is  clear  ihM 
there  is  usually  but  a  single  solution  for  a  problem  so  iha 
if  it  is  solved  at  all  it  will  be  solved  in  the  same  way  and 
given  time  enough  some  one  is  by  the  law  of  accident  sure  to 
hit  upon  it.     But  the  greatest  difficulty  with  the  theory  oi 
independent  invention  is  found  in  the  observed  distribution, 
for  this  tends  to  be  continuous  over  certain  areas,  instead  of 
intermittent,  as  would  be  the  case  if  due  to  accident,  unl 
we  assume  a  greater  age  for  New  World  culture  than  otl 
facts  warrant.    Also,  we  have  historical  examples  of  dil 
sion.  as.  for  example,  the  Ghost  Dance  religion,"  the  Pe; 
Cult,'  the  Grass  Dance  ceremonies,'  the  Spanish  horse  cit. 
ture,*  etc.,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  contrary  kind.     In 
historic  cases,  the  phenomena  came  under  direct  obser\-a^ 
so  that  there  can  not  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  difTusion. 
borrowing  by  one  social  group  from  another.     The  m( 
satisfactory  conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be  that  while  there 
reason  to  believe  that  different  social  groups  will  ultimately 
solve  many  of  their  problems  in  the  same  way.  they  are  fai 
more  likely  to  borrow  the  solutions  of  their  neighbors,  which 
arrangement  gives  the  initial  solution  a  very  great  adv-an- 
tage.     Hence,  when  there  is  continuity  of  distribution  »[ 
may  posit  a  single  origin,  or  locality,  from  which  the  trail 
has  been  diffused,  until  we  can  find  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  most  modern  advocate  of  the  diffusion  theory  is 
Graebner,'  who  is  disposed  to  the  extreme  view  thai  lait- 
pendent  invention  is  practically  impossible  and  that  all  sim- 
ilarities, however  widely  separated,  are  to  be  considered  V 
having  single   origins.     Such  extreme  views  are  always 


harmful,  for  they  set  up  a  mere  formula  according  to  which 
problems  are  solved  deductively,  whereas  the  true  and  safe 
method  of  science  is  to  proceed  empirically.  The  ideal 
jnethod  is  to  treat  each  case  according  to  its  own  data  and 
not  to  assume  diffusion  from  a  single  locality  until  we  have 
some  good,  specific  reasons  for  so  doing. 

There  is.  however,  still  another  theory  to  account  for  sim- 
ilarities in  culture — an  hypothesis  first  advocated  by  Ehren- 
reich,'  under  the  title  of  convergence.  According  to  this 
-view  a  definite  culture  complex,  which  appears  to  be  the 
same  among  two  or  more  social  groups,  may  prove  upon 
analysis  to  have  been  arrived  at  in  quite  different  ways.' 

'  The  similarity  is  in  this  case  merely  an  accident  of  develop- 
ment.    As  the  reality  of  such  convergence  has  been  clearly 

'  established  for  certain  instances,  it  must  always  be  consid- 
ered as  a  possible  factor,  and  so  complicates  our  problem. 
It  has.  however,  one  great  virtue  in  that  its  applicability 
must  be  empirically  determined  for  each  case,  and  can  not 
be  deduced  from  a  general  presupposition.    In  fact,  all  these 

'  theories  are  of  little  use  as  formulse  of  interpretation,  for  we 
must  study  carefully  each  trail-complex  before  a  conclusion 
as  to  its  origin  can  be  reached.  Their  true  functions  are  to 
define  the  different  ways  in  which  cultural  similarities  have 
been  observed  to  come  about. 

The  intensive  analytic  study  of  single  trait-complexes  has 

I  developed  the  pattern  theory."    The  conception  is  that  in  cer- 

,  tain  phases  of  culture  each  social  unit  develops  a  style,  or 
pattern,  for  its  traits  and  that  borrowed  traits  will  be  worked 
over  to  make  them  conform  to  this  pattern.  So  far  as  we 
can  now  see  such  patterns  hold  only  for  organized  traits  like 
ceremonies  and  social  systems  of  control.  The  very  com- 
plete studies  we  now  have  for  the  cultures  of  a  few  tribes  in 
the  central  part  of  North  America  suggest  that  in  organized 
ceremonies  each  tribe  has  one  main  concept  according  to 
which  all  their  ritualistic  performances  are  adjusted.     For 
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example,  we  find  that  the  Dakota  have  a  conception  tiut 
supernatural  power  comes  by  a  vision  or  dream,  in  whiA 
an  animal-hke  being  designates  a  plant  as  containing  ik 
power  sought,  and  this  plant  then  becomes  the  important 
objective  part  of  the  ritual.  The  Menomini,  on  the  otha 
hand,  consider  that  power  is  conveyed  by  a  song  and  thai 
the  true  supernatural  experience  is  to  be  found  only  wlienj 
song  is  handed  down.  The  rituals  of  each  also  have  distinct 
forms  or  styles  of  composition  by  which  they  can  be  distin- 
guished. Yet,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  these  tribal  pal- 
tern  conceptions  do  not  greatly  interfere  with  the  absorplioo 
of  foreign  rituals.  For  example,  the  hako  pipe  ritual  of  the 
Pawnee  *  has  been  traced  through  a  number  of  tribes  with- 
out losing  its  important  features.  But  where  the  pattern  hai 
most  force  is  within  the  tribe  itself.  For  example,  in  the 
Plains  area  we  usually  find  a  very  large  number  of  riluali 
projected  on  similar  lines,  indicating  that  they  are  the  accu- 
mulative creations  of  many  individuals  in  imitation  of  the 
rituals  already  established.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  bundle  rituals  of  the  Blackfoot,  Menomini,  and  Paw- 
nee. Yet,  these  tribal  patterns  have  not  prevented  the  occa- 
sional borrowing  of  rituals  from  their  neighbors.  It  is,  per- 
haps, too  soon  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  general  applicabil- 
ity of  the  pattern  theory,  for  until  we  have  detailed  analyses 
of  several  contiguous  tribal  complexes  we  can  not  forrn  a 
satisfactory  conception  of  just  what  ideas  may  have  beeB 
worked  over  to  form  rituals  not  originally  conforming  to 
the  tribal  pattern;  but  as  it  now  stands  the  theory  of  pat- 
tern phenomena  applies  rather  to  the  original  products  of  i 
tribe  than  to  borrowed  traits,  and  can  not  be  considered  M 
expressing  an  important  principle  of  culture  diffusion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contributions  to  this  subjtd 
have  been  made  by  those  who  have  exhaustively  studied  the 
diffusion  of  single  traits.  As  a  good  example,  we  may  cite 
Goldenweiser's  study  of  totemism,'"  in  which  the  distribu- 


tions  of  the  several  elements  appearing  in  specific  examples 
of  totemism  are  followed  out  to  their  limits,  exposing  the 
workings  of  pattern  and  other  formative  factors.  Of  equal 
value  is  Lowie's  research  in  Plains  societies "  previously 
cited. 

In  the  older  literature,  we  find  a  number  of  studies  of 
single  traits,  particularly  in  material  culture,  but  as  their 
investigators  usually  took  their  diffusion  for  granted,  they 
gave  their  chief  attention  to  the  question  of  genetic  rela- 
^tionships."    Yet  what  we  need  in  this  connection  is  analytic 
I  studies,  like  the  above,  that  reveal  the  manner  of  diffusion 
over  a  considerable  area.     Some  recent  studies  of  material 
I  culture  have  made  attempts  of  this  kind.    One  of  the  most 
I  suggestive  is  the  study  of  horse  culture  in  both  North  and 
'  South  America,  first  developed  by  Lewis,  but  carried  out 
in  some  detail  by  the  author."     Here  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  natives  of  the  New  World   first  in  contact  with  the 
Spanish  settlements  acquired  the  whole  horse-complex  of 
the  invaders.     They  did  not  take  over  the  cart,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Spaniards  drew  carts  and  ploughs  with 
oxen,  using  horses  and  mules  only  for  packing  and  riding. 
Historical  data  show  that  the  whole  horse-complex  acquired 
by  the  first  tribes  was  passed  on  to  their  neighlwrs  in  rapid 
succession,  far  in  advance  of  interior  exploration.     Prac- 
tically nothing  was  lost.     Nor  was  anything  of   moment 
added  except  the  travois  in  North  .America  and  a  few  rit- 
ualistic observances  which,  so  far  as  they  have  been  studied, 
seem  to  have  had  a  common  origin.    In  this  region  of  aborig- 
inal dog-traction  there  still  remains  a  very  important  prob- 
lem as  to  how  much  of  the  older  dog  culture  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  more  recent  horse-complex.     The  only  good 
■  study  of  dog-culture  is  that  for  the  Hidatsa  by  Wilson." 
which  suggests  that  in  the  care  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
horses  we  shall  find  some  pattern  phenomena.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  tribes  of  the  pampas  in  the  south  seem  to  have  had 
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no  dog-traction.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  data  as  to  the 
ceremonial  accompaniments  of  the  horse,  but  in  its  objec- 
tive features  the  horse-complex  agrees  with  the  Spanish 
riding  complex. 

The  author's  studies  of  maize  culture  show  that  in  this 
case  the  whole  complex  was  carried  along  over  the  eastern 
maize  area  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more  significance,  almost 
the  entire  comple,x  was  taken  over  by  the  English  colonists." 
In  the  Old  World,  where  the  seed  alone  was  introduced,  we 
do  not  find  this  complex  but  an  adaptation  of  the  prevailing 
cereal  complex. 

Additional  examples  of  diffusion  by  whole  complexes 
come  readily  into  mind  so  that  we  can  generalize  by  stating 
that  in  the  New  World  the  diffusion  of  material  complexes 
has  been  by  wholes.  It  was  not  merely  a  plant,  a  food,  or 
an  idea  that  was  borrowed,  but  a  complete  method,  with 
all  of  its  associates.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  cere- 
monial practices  and  art,  the  case  is  less  simple,  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  conflict  between  tribal  patterns  and  the  new 
trait 

Perhaps  the  most  carefully  studied  ceremonial  complex 
is  the  modem  Grass  Dance  of  the  Plains  area  in  North 
America."  Its  variegated  history  is  outlined  in  the  diagram, 
showing  how  it  first  took  definite  form  among  the  Pawnee 
by  the  union  of  certain  foreign  concepts  and  how  later  from 
this  sprang  the  Grass  Dance,  and  in  turn  the  latter  gave 
the  Dream  Dance.  A  close  study  of  the  rituals  for  each  type 
indicates  that  the  Dream  Dance,  which  originated  among 
groups  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Woodland  culture  area  is 
widely  divergent  from  the  Grass  Dance,  notwithstanding 
that  this  dance  was  its  parent.  The  tribes  in  the  Plains  area 
took  up  the  Grass  Dance  one  after  the  other,  but  on  the 
borders  of  the  Eastern  Woodland  area  the  Dream  Dance  is 
found,  Analysis  of  the  two  ceremonies  shows  that  each  is 
adapted  to  the  prevailing  pattern  of  its  area.  Hence,  we 
may  generalize  with  the  statement  that  in  taking  over  a 
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foreign  ceremony,  concessions  will  be  made  to  the  triba! 
pattern. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
in  empirical  studies  of  the  origin  of  particular  culture-com- 
plexes. The  spread  of  these  complexes  over  a  geographical 
area  is  explained  by  diffusion  from  a  center.  Some  progrew 
has  been  attained  in  observing  the  manner,  or  mechanisra,  oi 
this  diffusion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  constrained  lo 
assume  that  since  in  many  cases  these  trait-complcxes  aft 
confined  to  a  single  area,  they  must  have  originated  as  new 
inventions  within  its  borders.  As  an  illustration,  we  may 
again  refer  to  the  societies  of  the  Plains  Indians.  The 
native  conception  upon  which  this  organization  is  based  a 
the  creation  of  a  series  of  societies  which  one  must  eitttr 
in  a  fixed  sequence  at  equal  intervals.  Further,  as  the* 
organizations  require  that  the  youths  who  enter  the  lout* 
society  shall  be  of  about  the  same  age,  we  have  a  systeil 
of  age-grading.  Now.  this  Idea  of  age-qualifications  ft 
membership  in  a  society  is  found  only  among  the  BI. 
foot,  Gros  Ventre,  Arapaho,  Mandan,  and  Hidatsa  tril 
Yet  the  same  societies  in  all  their  other  essential  feali 
are  found  to  cover  the  entire  area  (Fig.  80).  From 
map,  we  see  that  tribes  having  the  age-grading  system 
a  central  position;  at  least,  they  do  not  reach  the  edges 
the  distribution  area.  Now,  since  we  do  not  find  thea 
societies  anywhere  else  in  the  New  World,  it  is  fair 
assume  that  they  originated  in  this  area.  In  so  far 
conception  of  an  age-graded  series  is  an  independent  in- 
tion.  It  is  also  fair  to  assume  that  one  of  the  five  tril 
manifesting  this  complex  is  responsible  for  its  presence. 

Thus,  we  may  generalize  by  stating  that  when  a  trait- 
complex  is  confined  to  a  single  area,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  independent  invention.  As  such,  it  can  be  hvpfr 
thetically.  if  not  actually,  assigned  to  a  single  tribe  from 
whom  it  was  diflfused  outwardly.     Yet,  we  have  seen  that 
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not  one,  but  many  such  inventions  seem  to  center  tn  one 
place,  or  area.  What,  therefore,  shall  we  say  oi  the  causO 
contributing  to  this  result? 

CULTURE  TRAIT  ASSOCIATION 

Such  discussions  as  the  preceding  lead  ultimately  to 
important  theoretical  problem;  namely,  the  nature  of  tnit 
association  within  what  we  call  a  tribal  culture.  So  far, 
we  have  used  the  term  culture  to  designate  the  sum  toul 
of  trait-complexes  manifested  by  a  social  group,  or  iribt 
We  have  naively  assumed  that  they  formed  a  whole,  because 
they  pertained  to  a  single  group  of  people  and  we  have 
characterized  types  of  culture  by  enumerating  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these  traits.  Such  a  view  would,  in  the  end, 
commit  us  to  the  theory  that  the  simultaneous  appearance  ot 
two  or  more  traits  was  a  mere  coincidence,  or  an  accident 
In  other  words,  unless  we  can  find  some  other  basis  for  this 
association  of  traits  in  a  culture,  such  traits  have  no  func- 
tional or  other  necessary  relations  to  each  other. 

If  we  recall  the  details  of  trait  distribution  so  far  dts- 
cussed,  there  come  to  mind  many  instances  of  whole  groups 
of  associated  traits  so  segregated  as  to  suggest  their  dif- 
fusion as  a  whola  In  this  book  we  have  preferred  to  u« 
the  term  trait-complex  because  it  more  accurately  expresses 
the  character  of  the  phenomenon.  For  example,  we  haw 
frequently  referred  to  the  maize-complex.  By  this  term,  vre 
designate  all  the  practices  that  immediately  accompany  niai« 
production.  Upon  analysis,  we  find  these  processes  to  EsB 
into  unit  cycles  such  as  planting,  cultivating,  gathering,  pre- 
serving, storing,  grinding,  cooking,  etc..  each  of  which  may 
be  quite  complex  in  itself,  but  all  are  dependent  one  upon  clK 
other.  They  thus  form  a  kind  of  logical  sequence,  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  which  is  to  provide  a  specific  type  of  food.  A) 
another  example,  we  may  cite  pottery:  here  we  again  seti 
complex  in  which  are  a  number  of  tinJt  cycles  of  processes, 
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;  making  the  paste,  modeling,  drying,  decorating,  baking, 
c.  Now  it  appears  that  there  is  a  functional  association  of 
«ne  kind  between  the  unit  processes  within  one  of  these 
tmplexes — they  are  at  least  knit  into  a  logical  whole.  On 
le  other  hand,  our  previous  discussions  have  shown  a 
ndcncy  for  the  whole  pottery-complex  to  accompany  the 
aize-complex.  Yet  it  is  not  apparent  that  one  of  these  is 
icessary  to  the  other.  Since  the  natives  of  California 
•oked  acorn  meal  in  baskets  (page  52),  it  appears  equally 
>ssible  to  cook  maize  meal  in  the  same  manner.  The  co- 
cidence,  then,  between  the  distribution  of  the  maize-com- 
ex  and  the  pottery-complex  can  scarcely  be  due  to  any 
>jective  functional  relation  between  the  two  complexes 
em  selves. 

Another  interesting  example  of  such  association  has  been 
>ted  among  the  tribes  intermediate  to  the  North  American 
lains  center  of  culture.  These  tribes  lived  in  tipis  at  all 
nes  except  when  engaged  in  the  production  of  maize, 
iring  which  period  they  occupied  permanent  houses  of  a 
fferent  type.  Now,  if  the  tipi  sufficed  as  a  residence  in 
le  case,  it  could  do  so  equally  well  in  the  other.  The  most 
tisfactory  explanation  for  this  peculiarity  is  that  the  tribes 
om  whom  the  art  of  maize  culture  was  borrowed,  used  a 
lelter  of  that  kind.  In  the  same  way.  we  could  assume 
at  pottery  vessels  and  maize  were  diffused.  Such  explana- 
ms  for  trait-complex  associations  are  classed  as  historical 
terpretations.  The  tacit  assumption  is  that  if  two  com- 
exes  once  happen  to  get  associated  there  is  small  chance 
diffusing  one  without  the  other. 

We  have  taken  our  illustrations  from  material  life,  but 
ley  could  be  duplicated  in  about  every  aspect  of  culture. 
he  distinguished  English  anthropologist.  Tylor,"  once  dis- 
:ssed  such  associations  between  social  trait-complexes  under 
le  name  "adhesions,"  which,  in  a  way.  rather  closely  char- 
rterizes  the  relation.     In  our  discussions  of  relationship 
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systems,  we  found  certain  methods  of  estimating  kinship  to 
follow  certain  forms  of  marriage;  but,  in  such  cases  wc  art 
dealing  with  a  single  complex.  On  the  other  hand,  wt 
have  not  found  that  specific  kinship  complexes  were  always 
associated  with  specific  ceremonial  or  other  complexes,  in 
short,  nothing  so  far  connects  specific  forms  of  ceremonv 
with  a  single  form  of  social  organization. 

The  general  net  result  of  this  inquiry,  therefore,  has  be« 
negative  and  we  are  left  with  a  presumption  that  there  are 
no  direct  functional  relations  between  the  several  Irait-com- 
plexes  constituting  a  culture.  The  safest  assumption  seems 
tu  be  that  they  are  found  together  because  historical  causes 
operated  to  bring  them  into  juxtaposition  within  the  life  of 
ihe  group.  Now.  we  are  facing  one  of  the  very  fundamental 
assumptions  of  anthropology:  vis.,  the  historical  concep- 
tion of  culture,  a  subject  for  further  consideration. 

THE  HISTORICAL  CONCEPTION  OF  CULTURE 
While  the  full  exposition  of  the  historical  conception  of 
culture  is  not  permissible  here,  some  general  statements 
may  be  attempted.  Each  individual  usually  brings  to  thii 
subject  strong  sociological  biases  which  distort  his  com- 
prehension of  the  idea.  Thus,  our  particular  ideas  of  race 
values  and  our  opinions  as  to  heredity  make  the  assumption 
of  a  fair  altitude  toward  even  the  facts  of  culture  extremely 
difficult.  The  zoological  sciences  have  for  their  own  ihe 
conception  of  evolution  which  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  ihe 
whole  subject.  Man  as  a  mammal,  or  even  as  a  primaie. 
,  falls  under  this  conception  and  we  have  seen  how  froilfd 
was  its  application  in  the  discussion  of  New  World  racial 
affiliations  with  the  Old.  Taking  this  as  the  point  of  it- 
parture.  sociology  and  anthropology  have  sought  to  mtf- 
pret  culture  as  the  mere  expression  of  organic  evolution; 
but  such  interpretations  could  not  be  made  consistent  wiili 
the  data.    Heredity  did  not  appear  to  perpetuate  the  diffif- 
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ml  forms  of  culture  found  in  the  world,  nor  could  it  in  any 
way  account  for  the  cultural  associations  formed  by  the  his- 
:orical  nations.  A  good  illustration  of  this  difficulty  is 
found  in  language;  every  one  knows  that  a  language  is  not 
inherited,  for  if  such  were  the  case  a  person  would  speak 
French.  Algonquian,  or  Chinese  according  to  his  parentage, 
ind  not  according  to  his  first  associates.  Neither  are  shoot- 
jig  with  bows  or  kindling  fire  with  firedrilts  inherited.  Yel, 
iuch  are  the  elements  that  constitute  culture-complexes.  It 
ippears,  then,  that  the  form  and  direction  the  development 
j{  culture  takes  is  something  of  another  sort  from  that  fol- 
owed  by  organic  evolution,  because  the  perpetuating  mech- 
anism is  not  the  same.  Further,  the  knowledge  we  now 
possess  of  culture  prohibits  any  fundamental  distinctions  in 
:his  respect  between,  say.  the  Eskimo  and  the  English,  for 
in  neither  case  is  the  particular  form  of  culture  perpetuated 
by  direct  inheritance.  The  phenomenon  of  English  culture 
is  made  the  subject  matter  of  English  history,  but  it  is  a  fair 
sssiimption  that  the  causes  that  operate  in  it  are  of  the  same 
general  type  as  those  that  operate  in  Eskimoan  culture. 
Hence,  in  dealing  with  problems  of  culture,  we  must  take 
Dur  points  of  regard  from  the  historian,  because  he  deals 
with  the  phenomena  where  the  approaches  are  most  com- 
plete and  direct.  We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  culture 
:omp!ex  of  the  Eskimo  grew  up  in  the  same  type  manner 
as  that  of  England  and  is,  in  other  words,  a  historical  fact. 
Both  are  conceived  of  as  perpetuated  and  evolved  by  social 
mechanisms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  straight  black  hair  of 
the  New  World  native  and  the  more  specific  cephalic  char- 
acter of  the  Eskimo  are  not  facts  of  the  same  series  and 
are  perpetuated  by  a  mechanism  we  call  inheritance. 

It  seems  strange  that  these  two  series  of  facts  should  be 
continually  confused  to  the  extent  of  reading  the  interpre- 
tations arising  from  one  directly  into  the  structure  of  the 
other.    In  so  far,  then,  as  anthropology  deals  with  culture, 
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which  is,  after  all,  the  only  distinctly  human  phenomenon 
in  the  objective  sense,  it  conceives  of  it  as  historical  ph^ 
nomena  and  this  conception  is  in  so  far  the  soul  of  its 
method.  But  anthropolc^  is  something  more  than  the 
study  of  culture;  it  is  essentially  a  coordinating  and  syn- 
thetizing  science.  It  seeks  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  man  the  full  joint  force  of  geoI<^,  zoology,  and 
history.  To  do  this  is  a  no  mean  task,  a  task  which  offm 
the  greatest  possible  scientific  o[^rtunity  of  the  age. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
NEW  WORLD  ORIGINS 

The  aim  of  the  preceding  chapters  has  been  to  convey 
a  general  idea  of  the  content  of  the  science  of  anthropology 
in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  New  World.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  investigation  in  this  field  in  the  New  World  is-the  dis- 
covery of  the  origin  of  the  Indian  and  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions leading  to  the  development  of  his  culture.  Though 
thus  simply  stated,  the  problem  is  truly  complex.  We  have 
seen  what  a  great  array  of  facts  must  be  considered  and 
how  one  must  draw  upon  the  resources  of  zoology,  geogra- 
phy, and  geolt^y,  before  the  various  parts  of  the  problem 
can  be  formulated  for  critical  consideration.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  New  World  man  himself,  we  have  achieved 
one  point:  viz.,  that  he  migrated  hither  from  Asia  where 
his  nearest  relatives  still  reside.  Yet,  we  are  far  from  the 
truth  as  to  the  exact  relationship  between  the  Indian  and 
the  Asiatic,  and  have  still  much  to  leam  as  to  his  own 
sub-divisions.  Again,  when  we  turn  to  culture,  we  are 
confronted  with  another  problem  of  origins.  One  of  our 
objectives  in  this  volume  has  been  the  formulation  of  the 
anthropological  view  of  culture  to  which  end  we  have  re- 
viewed and  classified  the  facts,  or  manifestations,  of  the 
phenomenon  of  culture  in  so  far  as  they  seemed  necessary 
to  the  comprehension  of  current  problems  and  interpreta- 
tions. This  view  we  have  stated  to  be  the  historical  con- 
ception of  culture  origins. 

Now,  with  the  main  facts  before  us  and  recognizing  that 

the  differentiation  of  cultures  is  a  historical  phenomenon, 
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we  should  be  able  to  project  the  general  outlines  of  man's 
career  in  the  New  World.  Recalling  our  conclusion  that 
the  Indian  came  here  from  Asia  at  a  relatively  recent  period, 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  what 
elements  of  culture  man  brought  with  him  when  he  crossed 
over  to  America.  Even  the  casual  reader  will  be  impressed 
by  the  close  general  parallelism  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  world,  and,  it  is  this  ob\nous  fact  more  than  anything 
else,  that  has  stimulated  speculative  writings  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  show  that  all  the 
higher  culture  complexes  of  the  New  World  were  brought 
over  from  the  Old.  particularly  from  China  or  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Most  of  these  writings  are  merely  speculative  and 
may  be  ignored,  but  some  of  the  facts  we  have  cited  fee 
corresjKJndences  to  Pacific  Island  culture  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  Dixon '  has  carefully  reviewed  this 
subject,  asserting  in  general  that  among  such  traits  as  blow- 
guns,  plank  canoes,  hammocks,  lime  chewing,  head-hunting 
cults,  the  man's  house  and  certain  masked  dances  commoa 
to  the  New  World  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  there  appears  the 
tendency  to  mass  upon  the  Pacific  side  of  the  New  World. 
This  gives  these  traits  a  semblance  of  continuous  distribu- 
tion with  the  Island  culture.  Yet  it  should  be  noted  thai 
these  traits,  as  enumerated  above,  have  in  reality  a  spora<Be 
distribution  in  the  New  World  and  that  there  are  exceptions. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  great  a  priori  improbabilitj 
th»t  some  of  these  traits  did  reach  the  New  World  from  the 
l^cific  Islands.  Satisfactory  proof  of  such  may  j-et  be 
attained,  but  such  discoveries  would  not  account  for  New 
World  culture  as  a  whole.  Then  there  are  abundant  data  B 
'ilk>.>w  that  the  Polynesians  are  recent  arrivals  in  the  Pacific;* 
,  Maya  culture  must  Ifave  been  in  its  prime  what 
f  were  within  striking  distance  of  the  American  cceJt 
I  ihe  preceding  discussions,  we  found  evidences  of  I 
Uity  in  the  fundamentals  of  culture  for  all  parti 
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of  die  New  World,  and  unless  we  And  among  these  some 
fundamentals  that  are  also  conspicuous  in  the  Old  World, 
we  need  look  no  farther  than  the  New  for  their  place  of 
origin.  The  Old  World  also  has  its  fundamental  traits, 
[larticularly  the  ancient  cultures  of  Asia,  but  so  far,  few  close 
parallels  between  these  and  those  of  the  New  have  come 
to  light.  Again,  the  originality  of  many  New  World  traits 
is  apparent  when  our  subject  is  viewed  from  the  cultural 
borizon  of  the  Old  World.  It  has  been  very  aptly  said 
that  the  fundamentals  of  Old  World  culture  are  expressed 
by  the  terms  "cereals,  cattle,  plough,  and  wheel."  '  Yet. 
what  have  we  found  in  the  New  World  that  can  be  set 
down  as  specifically  similar  to  these?  We  are  left,  there- 
fore, little  choice  but  to  recognize  that  the  cultures  of  the 
New  World  peoples  were  developed  independently  of  the 
ancient  centers  of  higher  culture  in  the  Old. 

The  old  argument  against  such  a  conclusion  was  that  the 
barbarous  Indian  was  incompetent  to  develop  the  cultures 
of  Yucatan  and  Peru.  This  view  is  now  somewhat  anti- 
quated, but  still  lingers  as  a  kind  of  intdlectual  reaction  in 
the  minds  of  modem  Europeans.  Perhaps  back  of  it  is  a 
habit  of  thought,  since  in  Old  W'orld  culiure,  in  which  we 
ourselves  live  and  think,  fundantental  traits  are  often  found 
to  have  a  single  origin.  For  example,  the  horse,  ox.  wheat, 
glass,  printing,  gunpowder,  etc.,  seem  to  have  had  each  a 
single  place  of  origin  from  which  they  were  diffused.  Yet, 
in  contemplating  Mew  World  culture  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  comparisons  between  the  two  hemispheres  should 
be  specific.  It  will  not  do.  for  ins^tance,  tr»  say  that  because 
agriculture  is  found  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  one 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  other,  for  we  are  beie 
dealing  with  a  mere  abstraction,  like  eating,  writing,  fish- 
ing, etc.  The  proper  method  is  to  examine  the  agricultural 
traits  found  in  each  hemisphere.  Thus,  one  basic  factor  in 
agriculnire  i-.  the  dcvdopoKnt  of  specific  food  plants.    Let 
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us,  therefore,  compare  the  plants  cultivated  by  the  India 
with  those  grown  in  the  Old  VVortd. 

De  CandoUe '  has  listed  more  than  forty  plants 
by  the  Indians  whose  wild  ancestors  were,  without  reason 
able  doubt,  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  On  the  other  hai 
the  ancestors  of  the  leading  food  plants  of  the  Old  Wort 
have  been  found  peculiar  to  it.  Thus,  we  find  that  eac 
hemisphere  developed  agriculture  by  drawing  upon  its  cm 
pecubar  flora  and  that  in  consequence  their  seed  lists  In 
nothing  in  common  before  1492,  Now,  when  we  considl 
the  rapidity  with  which  maize,  tobacco,  and  other  Ne 
World  plants  were  taketi  up  in  the  Old  World  after  the  coo 
memorable  voyage  of  Columbus,  it  is  scarcely  conceivaK 
that  the  people,s  of  the  two  hemispheres  could  ever  hai 
been  in  contact  without  exchanging  some  of  their  seeds,  an 
certainly  impossible  to  assume  that  the  agriciiJture  of  A 
New  World  was  directly  derived  from  the  Old. 

But  our  case  does  not  rest  upon  this  one  observation,  fd 
there  are  others  of  almost  equal  weight.  The  wheel  is  1 
fundamental  concept  in  the  Old  World  and  clearly  of  grot 
antiquity,  but  is  singularly  absent  from  the  New  World.' 
even  its  spinners  and  potters  failing  to  grasp  the  prindplt 
The  use  of  iron  is  another,  though  perhaps  later,  invcrtiufl 
of  the  Old  World  that  remained  peculiar  to  it.  However, 
the  facts  of  cultivated  plants  and  the  wheel,  which  must  be 
very  ancient  in  origin,  make  a  strong  case  for  the  peoplinj 
of  the  New  World  either  at  a  very  remote  period  or  by  vU 
tribes  only,  such  as  might  arise  from  contact  between  6k 
historic  tribes  of  Alaska  and  Siberia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  World  peoples  did  achieve 
some  of  the  specific  inventions  of  the  Old ;  for  instance,  ite 
making  of  bronze  and  casting  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc, ;  again, 
in  certain  methods  of  weaving  and  dyeing.  It  is  somclimo 
objected  that  the  knowledge  of  these  traits  could  have  been 
handed  over  or  relayed  from  southern  Asia  to  Mexico  h] 
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:  intervening  wilt!  tribes;  but  this  seems  fanciful,  for 
ile  we  do  find  certain  traits  spread  over  adjacent  parts 

the  two  continents,  as  the  sinew-backed  bow,  the  bow- 
II,  the  magic  flight  myth,  the  opium  type  of  smoking,  all 
which  are  considered  as  of  Asiatic  origin,  their  distribu- 
II  is  continuous  from  Alaska  downward,  and  fades  out 
[ore  we  reach  the  southern  continent.  Further,  it  has  been 
iomed  that  the  ideas  underlying  a  trait  could  be  carried 
mg  as  part  of  a  myth  and  so  pass  from  one  of  the  higher 
tures  of  Asia  to  Mexico  by  way  of  Siberia  and  Alaska. 
icre  is  no  a  priori  improbability  in  this  notion  that  specific 
:as  can  be  carried  from  tribe  to  tribe  as  constituent  parts 
mythical  tales.  The  difficulty  is  that  notwithstanding  our 
y  complete  knowledge  of  typical  tribal  mythologies,  we 
;  so  far  unable  to  find  examples  of  such  extensive  trans- 
ssions  of  the  process  concepts  underlying  specific  culture 
its.    As  we  have  noted  under  Mythology,  myths  do  seem 

have  carried  a  few  mythical  conceptions  from  the  Old 
orld  to  the  New,  but  these  have  remained  as  mere  parts 

tales  and  do  not  function  in  practical  life. 
Hence,  the  general  condition  for  any  interpretation  of  Old 
d  New  World  relations  is  the  full  recognition  that  their 
Mlt  culture  centers  were  well  isolated  by  a  complex  chain 

wilder  hunting  peoples  and  that  direct  contact  between 
;  two  was  impossible  without  modem  means  of  transpor- 
imi.  Only  such  traits  could,  therefore,  filter  through 
3m  one  to  the  other  as  were  assimilated  by  these  more 
imitive  tribes.  When  we  consider  their  great  number  and 
t  diversity  of  their  speech,  we  realize  that  Mexico  was 
raj^etely  isolated  from  China  in  agriculture,  metal  work, 
d  similar  arts,  but  not  necessarily  so  in  simpler  traits  like 
;  sinew-backed  bow.  The  proof  of  independent  develop- 
•nt  thus  rests  largely  in  chronological  and  environmental 
lations. 
The  age-societies  of  the  Plains  Indians  of  North  America 
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are  an  iHiistradon  of  this  point.  The  only  other  places  in 
the  world  where  they  exist  seem  to  be  in  Melanesia  and 
eastern  Africa.  In  each  case  they  have  a  restricted  distri- 
bution." What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  this  case?  If  simi- 
larity in  culture  is  in  itself  evidence  of  common  or  genetic 
origin,  then  these  peoples  must  have  been  in  contact  with 
each  other.  But  there  are  no  reasons  for  believing  that  thev 
ever  were  in  contact.  Yet,  there  are  those  who  would  n- 
gard  these  societies  as  survivals  of  a  time  when  all  tht 
world  had  them  as  a  part  of  its  culture.  Now  the  be*l 
way  to  approach  this  assumption  is  to  appeal  to  chronology 
These  societies  in  America  have  been  thoroughly  studied; 
yet.  none  of  the  recorded  facts  favors  their  antiquity  oi 
origin.  In  fact,  a  few  Plains  tribes  are  known  to  haw 
acquired  some  of  these  societies  within  a  century  and  for 
the  phenomenon  as  a  whole,  500  to  700  years  seems  a  libera! 
estimate  of  its  age.  But  what  chances  had  these  tribes  to 
meet  the  Melanesian  or  the  Masai  of  Africa  during  this 
period?  Further,  this  age-grading  system  in  .\merica  can 
be  identified  with  one  group  of  villages  in  the  heart  of  the 
Plains  area,  from  whom  it  was  borrowed  by  the  other  tribes- 
These  villages  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  origina- 
tors of  the  trait  as  it  appears  in  the  New  World. 

We  must  not  overlook  one  difficulty  in  dealing  with  cul- 
ture similarities  of  this  kind ;  tis.,  the  proof  that  these  simi- 
larities are  real.  Recently,  Elliot  Smith'  revived  the  dis- 
cussion of  certain  elephant-like  figures  found  on  Maya  sculp- 
tures. In  this  case,  we  may  doubt  the  reality  of  the  simi- 
larity between  these  figures  and  southern  Asiatic  drawings 
of  elephants,  because  those  who  have  studied  the  Maya  sculp- 
tures themselves,  instead  of  the  pencil  sketches  made  br 
earlier  observers,  find  proof  that  another  creature  was  in  tU 
artist's  mind.  In  cases  of  this  kind  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  conventionalized  drawings  of  the  New  World  and 
the  Old.  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  mere  objective 
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similarity  between  a  few  of  these  drawings  is  to  be  taken  as 
proof  of  their  identity  in  origin.  Other  check  data  must  be 
appealed  to  before  even  a  useful  working  hypothesis  can  be 
formulated.  Yet,  if  it  should  ultimately  turn  out  that  a 
stray  vessel  did  drift  ashore  in  Mexico  and  land  a  sculptor 
who  created  a  new  art  motif  such  would  be  a  mere  incident 
in  the  culture  history  of  the  New  World.  Further  research 
into  the  chronology  of  arch^ological  remains  ought  to  show- 
just  how  abruptly  this  fancied  elephant  molif  appeared  and 
at  what  relative  period.  In  such  chronological  data  the 
basis  for  the  real  solution  to  the  problem  may  be  expected. 

Again,  when  the  similarity  of  cultural  phenomena  has 
actually  been  demonstrated,  empirical  procedures  cease  and 
interpretation  begins.  This  interpretation  is,  in  last  analy- 
sis, speculative.  It  is  truly  amusing  to  read  some  passages 
in  current  anthropological  literature  in  which  writers  who, 
considering  their  own  observations  of  similarity  valid,  offer 
the  most  fantastic  interpretations  which  they  assert  are 
strictly  empirical.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  then,  that  the 
comparative  study  of  Old  and  New  World  cultures  is  no 
mere  diversion.  Superficial  and  hasty  comparisons  will  re- 
tard rather  than  hasten  the  solution  of  the  main  problem. 
Patient,  unremitting  toil  in  the  trenches  of  the  arch^ologist, 
and  not  spectacular  flights  on  the  part  of  curio  hunters  and 
literary  enthusiasts,  will  show  at  what  periods,  and  in  what 
forms,  the  assumed  similarities  came  into  existence. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  our  brief  review  of  culture  in 
the  New  World.  We  have  found  the  highest  centers  of 
culture  in  Mexico  and  Peru  to  be  not  really  unique  growths, 
but  to  possess  many  of  the  fundamental  traits  common  to 
the  wilder  folk  in  the  marginal  areas  of  both  continents. 
New  World  culture  is  thus  a  kind  of  pyramid  whose  base 
is  as  broad  as  the  two  Americas  and  whose  apex  rests  over 
Middle  America.  We  have  found  no  just  ground  for  as- 
suming that  the  culture  of  the  Maya  was  projected  into  the 
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World  from  the  Old,  where  it  rested  as  an  isolated 
:a  of  cultures  beyond  the  Pacific.  That  influences  oi 
ius  kinds  did  reach  the  New  World  from  the  Old 
parent,  but  each  of  these  must,  upon  its  own  merit', 
cutarly  as  to  its  chronology,  be  subjected  to  the  most 
;ing  investigation. 

3wever,  the  discovery  of  New  World  origins  is  no! 
ly  a  problem  in  culture.  Language  is  also  regarded  as 
table  index  to  origin.  So  far,  no  evidence  has  come  to 
that  would  identify  a  single  New  World  language  with 
lid  World  stock.  In  fact,  the  only  language  found  in 
America  and  Asia  is  the  speech  of  the  Eskimo,  rcprt- 
d  in  Asia  by  a  small  group  of  villages,  on  the  extreint 
rn  coast  of  Siberia.  This  exception  may  be  ignored  in 
nstance.  Then,  though  there  is  great  diversity  of  lan- 
e  within  the  Xew  World  itself,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
that  if  colonies  were  planted  here  by  an  Old  World  oil- 
such  colonization  would  have  grafted-in  Old  World 
jes.  Yet,  so  far.  there  is  no  trace  of  such  intrusion. 
:e,  as  the  case  stands  to-day  in  language,  we  must  con- 
:  that  the  separation  of  New  World  man  from  the  man 
le  Old  World,  was  exceedingly  remote,  so  remote  tliai 
existence  of  an  advanced  state  of  culture  among  iW 
nal  stock  is  improbable. 

nally,  there  is  the  question  of  blood.  Our  review 
World  somatic  characters  revealed  the  essential  unil; 
le  Indian  population.  It  is  also  clear  that  tlierc  an: 
ties  with  the  mongoloid  peoples  of  Asia.  Hence,  wc  are 
Red  in  assuming  a  common  ancestral  group  for  tl'.'' 
e  mongoloid-red  stream  of  humanity.  We  have  alrw  -^ 
led  the  reasons  for  assuming  the  pristine  home  of  tho 
p  to  be  in  Asia,  but  when  it  comes  to  locating  tlie  prt- 
:radle  land  of  this  parent  group,  we  must  proceed  with 
on.  This  is,  however,  not  of  prime  importance,  tot 
with  the  known  facts,  the  present  distributiouoi 
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backed  bow,  the  snowshoe,  the  sled,  etc.  These  are  jD 
fairly  primitive  characters;  yet,  wherever  the  oulposis  of 
this  great  horde  met  with  favorable  uplands  they  developed 
agriculture  and  other  complex  traits.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  solution  of  our  New  World  problem  lies  as  mudi 
in  the  heart  of  Asia  as  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  But,  revertioy 
once  more  to  this  great  mongoloid-red  horde,  we  may  ilk 
from  what  sources  in  its  primitive  cultures  sprang  the  im- 
pulses that  produced  the  two  great  cultures  of  ancient  Chita 
and  Yucatan?  In  the  New  World,  the  fundamentals  d 
Maya  culture  are  found  among  the  wilder  folk;  in 
there  are  also  evidences  that  Chinese  culture  sprang  irm- 
the  primitive  heritage  of  the  original  mongoloid  group  set- 
tling in  the  valley  of  the  Yellow  River,*  And  while  it  ii 
true  that  the  most  fundamental  traits  in  Old  World  cul- 
ture can  not  be  ascribed  to  these  same  early  Chinese,  ibtj 
did.  nevertheless,  achieve  great  originality  in  the  inventioa 
of  new  traits,  many  of  which  are  now  elements  of  modcn 
culture.  Hence,  unless  we  return  once  more  to  the  oW 
theory  of  the  fall  of  man,  we  must  look  upon  these  two 
great  cultural  achievements  as  the  special  contributions  ol 
the  mongoloid-red  peoples  to  the  culture  of  mankind. 

Now,  as  a  final  conclusion  to  this  volume  on  the  man 
the  New  World  and  his  culture,  we  beg  the  reader's  indrf 
gence  in  the  formulation  of  an  hypothetical  statement.  Tl* 
New  World  received  a  detachment  of  early  mongoloid  peo- 
ples at  a  time  when  the  main  body  had  barely  developed 
stone  polishing.  That  this  was  contemporaneous  with  iht 
appearance  of  stone  polishing  in  Europe  does  not  neccssari^ 
follow,  for  future  research  in  Asia  may  show  it  to  have  been 
much  earlier.  One  or  more  periods  of  climatic  change  ft* 
lowed,  cutting  off  ready  communication  with  the  mothtf^ 
land  and  forcing  both  the  Old  and  New  World  wings  soutfc- 
ward.  In  the  former,  they  came  in  contact  with  othtf 
differentiated   groups    from    whom  they    received  culture 
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ihe  New  World  they  had  only  themselves. 
ae  of  time,  the  increase  of  numbers  and  the 

sub-social  groups  led  to  considerable  varie- 

Some  of  the  probable  traits  brought  from 
I  are  the  firedriU,  stone  chipping,  twisting  of 

throwing  stick,  the  harpoon,  simple  basketry 
ng  complexes,  cooking  with  stones  in  ves- 
ark  or  skin,  body-painting,  and  perhaps  tat- 

domestication  of  the  dog.  Some  of  these 
ed  through  Alaska  from  time  to  time,  but 
'  case  favor  the  view  that  in  the  main  they 
.he  original  emigrants.  Independently,  the 
iTcIoped  agriculture,  pottery,  the  higher  types 
1  cloth  weaving,  the  working  of  the  softer 

manufacture  of  bronze.  The  progress  in 
lowledge  and  the  fine  arts  compares  favor- 
achieved  by  the  early  Asiatics.  Yet,  in  all 
■ks  of  originality  which  are  alone  sufficient 
ir  independent  origin. 

of  civilization  in  the  New  World  were  the 
Mexico  and  western  South  America  which, 
jed,  reacted  to  the  stimulus  of  their  more 
lers  in  other  parts  of  the  land  in  much  the 
i  did  the  different  groups  of  mongoloid  peo- 
)ne  of  the  significant  points  in  our  discussion 
lentification  of  the  fundamental  widely  dif- 
;S  in  the  cultures  of  the  New  World,  many 
:o  center  in  the  Mexican  and  Andean  regions 
lation  and  from  which  their  respective  radia- 
ipparent.  The  more  recent  studies  of  ancient 
;  show  that  a  somewhat  parallel  condition 
Apparently,  then,  we  have  a  more  isolated 
Jew  World  who  did  not  travel  the  road  to 
lo  rapidly  as  their  relatives  in  Asia,  the  con- 
1  whose  centers  of  development  having  long 
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been  broken  by  cSimalic  changes  and  later  almost  complettly 
blocked  by  hordes  of  primitive  hunter  and  fisher  folk.  As  to 
what  a  few  more  thousand  years  of  this  freedom  would 
have  done  for  the  New  World,  we  can  but  speculate,  for 
in  the  sixteenth  century  a  calamity  befell  the  New  World. 
the  like  of  which  has  no  exact  parallel  in  history.  A  mili- 
tant civilization  from  without,  fired  by  a  zeal  not  only  to 
plunder  the  material  treasures  of  mankind,  but  to  seize  the 
very  souls  of  men  in  the  name  of  its  God,  fell  upon  the  twi 
great  centers  of  aboriginal  culture  like  a  thunderbolt  from 
a  clear  sky.  The  blow  was  mortal.  But  the  man  of  the 
New  World  went  down  fighting  and,  though  his  feeble  sur- 
vivors still  keep  up  the  struggle  in  a  few  distant  outposts,  the 
first  great  onslaught  that  annihilated  the  Aztec  and  the  Inca, 
marks  the  end  of  our  story.  In  this  volume  we  have  been 
concerned  only  with  the  history  of  a  race  and  a  culture  to 
which  those  aboriginal  city  states  were  the  culmination.  As 
we  look  back  upon  the  long  and  tortuous  career  of  man  ia 
the  New  World,  comprehend  his  crude  equipment  as  he  first 
set  foot  upon  the  land,  and  pass  in  review  his  later  achi 
ments,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  end  came  so  suddenly. 
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APPENDIX 
LINGUISTIC  TABLES  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


LINGUISTIC  STOCKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA 


After  J.  W.  Powell 

In  this  compilation  we  have  thought  best  to  be  conservative. 
As  noted  in  the  text,  claims  have  been  put  forward  for  the 
consolidation  of  several  stocks,  but  since  these  are  still  under 
discussion,  and  some  of  the  leading  American  linguists  are 
not  convinced,  we  think  best  to  follow  the  old  classification. 
The  chief  changes  proposed  are  the  consolidation  of  the 
Fiman,  Shoshonean,  and  Nabuatlan  stocks;  the  transfer  of 
Wishoskan  (Wiyot)  and  Weitspekan  (Yurok)  to  the  Al- 
gonquian;  the  combination  of  Wintun  (Copehan),  Maidu 
(Pujunan),  Vokuts  (Mariposan),  Moquelumnan  (Miwok), 
and  Costanoan  under  the  name  Penutian;  and  the  grouping 
of  Shasta.  Chimariko,  Quoratean  (Karok),  Porno  (Kulana- 
pan),  Esselenian,  and  Yuman  under  the  name  Hokan. 

The  United  States  census  of  igro  compiled  a  statistical 
list  of  the  Indians  according  to  their  stocks,  from  which,  and 
the  current  reports  of  the  Canadian  government,  we  have 
taken  the  population  numerals  added  to  each  stock  designa- 
tion in  this  list.  The  total  population,  as  reported,  is  383,- 
151.  The  number  of  extinct  stocks  is  six,  leaving  fifty 
stocks  still  spoken  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  though 
of  these  twelve  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

l^LCOWQuiAN,  or  Alconkin  {90,975) : 

.  BlackfoaL    i.  Piegan.    2.  Blood.    3-  North  BlSckfoot 
.  Cheyenne,     i.  Northern  and  Southern  Cheyenne.    3.  Probably 
the  Sutaio  (extinct). 
rapaho.    i.  Northern  and  Southern  Arapaho.    3.  GroS  Ventre 
(Atsina). 
>,  EatlerH-CentraJ  Diviiiott: 

«.  Cr«e-Mont3gnais  Type.     I.    Cree.     a.    Monugnaio.    J. 
Naakapi.    4.   MenomUiL    5.  Sauk  and  Fox.    6.  Kick- 
apoo.    7.  Shawnee.    6.  Abnaki-Micmac  Type  (AbnaU, 
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Peanacook,   Micmac.  Malecite,   ^ssamaquoddy,  and 
Penobscot). 

b.  OjibwayTypc.    t.  Ojibn-ay.  »,  PotawatomL  j.  Ottawa 

4.    AJgonkin.     5.    Peoria.    &    Nadck.     7.    Oelawuc 
8.  Illinois,    g.  Miami. 

c.  Massachuset  Type.     i.    Massachuset.     3.    Narragansft 

3.  Wampanoag.   4.  Nausct.   5.  Montauk.   6.  Nipnuk 
(possibly).    7.  Connccticat  River  lodians  (possibly). 

d.  Uncertain  Type.    i.  Unamt.    3.   Unalachtigo.    3.  Mun- 

see.   4.  Wappinger.    5.  Mahican.    6.  Pcquot. 
c  Unclassitied.    [.    Nanticoke.    2.   Conoy.    3.    Powhatao. 

4.  Weapcmcoc    5.  Secotan.    6.  Pamunkey.    7.  I^aiik» 
shaw.    8.  Maltapony.    9.  Chickaboroiny. 

.  Athapascan  {53,212): 

A.  Northern  Group: 

a.  Highland  Tribes,    i.  Loucheux.    3.  Sekaai.    3.  C^iriff. 

4.    Babtne.     5.    Nahane  (tahltan,  Taku,  Kaakaji    & 
Chilkotin. 

b.  Lower  Yukon,    i.    Kaiyuhkhotana.    3.  Koyul 

3.  KoaiakhoCana.    4.  UnakhoCana. 

c.  Upper  Yukon,     i.   Tenankutcfain.     3.    TennuthkiitcbiB. 

3.  Kutchakutcbin.  4.  Natsitkuichin.  5.  Vunl 
6.    Tukkutchkutchin.    7.    Hankutcbin.     8.    Tutcboni 
Kutchia.    9.  TaElitkutchio.    la  Kwitchakutchio. 

d.  Mackenzie  Tribes.    I.  Slavey.    3.  Cbipetv-yao.    3,  Dg^ 

rib.    4.  Hares.    5.  Yellow  Kiiivcs. 
e<  Beaver. 

f.  Sarsi. 

g.  Ahtena. 

B.  Pacific  Coait  Croup: 

a.  HupaType.     I.  Hupa.    2.  Whilkut. 

b.  Kato  Type.    1.  Kato.    2.  NongaL  (Saiaz).    3.  Wailakl, 

4.  Sinkyone.    5.  MetoUe  (?). 

c.  TolowaType.   i.  Tolowa.  2.  Shasta  CosO.  3.  TntutoL 

4.  Galise  Creek. 

d.  Coquille. 

e.  Umpqua. 
t.  TIatskanai, 

C  Southern  Croup: 

a.  San  Carlos  Type.   I.  San  Carlos  Apacbe.  a.  White  H< 

tain  Apache.     3.    Chiricahua  Apache.      4.   Tonto. 
Coy  Otero.    6.    Mescalcro    Apache.     7.    Navajck 

b.  Jicarilla  Type.     I.  Jicarilla  Apache.    3,  Kiowa  Apu^ 

3.  Lipan  Apache. 
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f.  Attaumm  (extiDct): 

A.  Easter*  DiaUa. 

B.  WtUrmDiaUa. 

4.  Bboieukam  (extinct;  toioe  reuoa  for  utumioK  it  to  be  Algonquian). 

5.  Caddoax  C>863): 

A.  NMtktTK  Group.    I.  Arikws 

B.  UiddhCrMp: 

M.  Pftwnee  Type.    t.  SkidL    2.  Chaui.    3.  Kitkahaxki.    4. 
Pitahauirata. 
C  Seutktr*  Group.     1.  Caddo,  a..  Wichiu.  3.  Kichai.  4.  Tawa> 
ItonL  ,5.  Waco. 

6.  CBouxnAH  (30S): 


B.  QmUMlt.     I.  Midi. 

7.  Cbikakikan,  or  Chimauzo  (31): 

Member  of  the  propoaed  Hokan. 

8.  CHIMKESTAir  (3155): 

A.  TsmthioH, 

B.  KiHuan. 

C.  Nitka.. 

Cbihooun  (897): 

A.  Upper  Chinook,     i.  Waaco.    a.  Wtihram.    3.  Kathlamet.    4. 

Ktackamai. 

B.  Lower  Chinook.    1.  Clatsop.    3'.  Chinook  proper. 

to.  Chitimachan,  or  Chitiiiacha  (69}, 
II,  Chuuashan  (38); 

A.  San  Luis  Obispo. 

B.  Central  Group.    1.  San  Buenaventura.    3.  Santa  Barbara.    3. 

Santa  Ynez. 

C.  Island  Croup,     t.  Santa  Cruz. 
13.  COAHUiLTECAN,  or  Cabbizo  (extinct): 

A  Pakaaia. 

B.  ComecTudo. 

C.  CoUmame. 

13.    COSTANOAN  (17): 

A.  Northern  Division,    t.  San  Francisco.    9.  San  Jose.    3.  Santa 

Clara.    4.  Santa  Cruz. 

B.  Southern  Division,    i.  San  Juan  Bautlsta.  3.  Sotedad.  3.  Mon- 

terey.  (Members  of  the  proposed  Penutian.) 


^FTff 

^H              t4. 

GSKIUAVAN  (30,000  })i 

^^L 

A.   EasUrn  Eskimo  DiaUcU: 

^^^L 

a.  Greenland  Eskimo.     I.  Upemavik.     ».  Di»CO  Bay.    J. 

^^H 

^^H 

b.  Baffin  Land. 

^^^1 

c.  Labrador. 

^^^1 

B.  Probable  Central  Eskimo  DioJeets.     t.  West  shore  of  Hudsoa 

^^H 

Bay.    3.  Southampton  Island:    3.  Melville  Peniniuk 

^^H 

4.  Boothia  Peninsula.    5.  Part  of  Baffin  Land.    6.  Vic- 

^^H 

toria  Island. 

^^H 

C.    WesUrn  Eskimo  DiaUcU.     I.  Kadiak  Island,     a.  Bristol  B«y. 

^^B 

3.  Mouth  of  Yukon  River.  4.  Norton  Sound.  5.  Kotw- 

^V 

bue  Sound.    6.  Point  Barrow.    7.  Mouth  of  Mackuuie 
River. 
D.  Aleta.     1.  Unalaska.    3.  Atkaoa. 

H 

^B 

EssELBKIAN  (extinct): 

^H 

Member  of  the  proposed  Hokan. 

^H 

Haida<96i): 

^H 

A.    Matset  Dialect.    I.  Howkan.    a.  Klinkwan.    3.  Kaaaan. 

^H 

B.  Skidegale  Dialicl. 

H                                                             1 

^H 

Proposed  name  for  the  combined  Chimarikan,  Esseleoian,  Shastu. 

^H 

Quoratean  (Karok),  Porno  (Kulanapan),  and  Yumia 

^H 

stocks. 

^ft             17- 

Iroquoiam  {50,160): 

^H 

A.  Huron,  or  Wyandot. 

^^1 

^^H 

C.  Atlimindaronk.  or  Ntulrals. 

^^B 

^^B 

E.   Iroquou.     I.  Mohawk,    a.  Oneida.   3.  Onondaga.    4.  Cayugt 

^^H 

5.  Seneca.    6,  Tuscarora. 

^^H 

^^H 

G.   Erie. 

^^1 

H.  Nollaway. 

^^H 

!.    Mekerrin. 

^^V^ 

J.    Cherokee.     I.  Elati.     3.  Middle  Cherokee.    3.  Atali. 

^H 

K.  Onnonlioga. 

^M 

Kalapooian  (106): 

^^L 

A.  Kalapooia.  Santiam,  Lakmiut.  AhonlMyuk.  JJary's  Rwet  C**-) 

^^K 

p^naSal). 

^^H 

B.    Yamhill,  Atfaiati. 

^^H 

C.    Yonkalta. 

L 

D.  Chelamela. 
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19.  Kaxaneawa  (extinct). 

30.  Keresan  (4027): 

A.  Wtsltm  Viilages.     i.  Acoma.    a,  Laguna. 

B.  Easttm  Villages.    1.  Cochiti.    a.  Sa.    3.  Santa  Ana.    4.  San 

Felipe.    5.  Santo  Domingo. 

ai.  KiowAN,  or  Kiowa  (1136). 

33.  Klauath  (978}: 

A.  Modoe. 

B.  Klamath. 

23,  Kvsan  (93): 

A.  MeluMI^ 

B.  AtiatiUk, 

D.  Nosumi. 

34.  KtrrENAi  <i09i): 

A.  Upper  Kutenai.    i.  Aldslcemildnik.    2.  Akamnik.    3.   Akane- 

kunik.    4.  Akiyenik. 

B.  Lower  Kiiltnai. 

35.  MaIDU,  or  POJUNAN  (iioo): 

Three  dialects:  Northwestern,  Northeastern,  Southern. 
Members  of  the  proposed  Penutian. 

86.   MOQUEtUMKAN,  or  MlWOK  (699): 

A.  Coait Dialects.  I.  M3rin,orSouthem  CoaU.  3.  Bodega,  or  West- 

ern Coast.  3.  Lake,  or  Northern  Coast. 

B.  Interior  Diatecti: 

a.  Plains,  or  Northwestern. 

b.  Sierra  Dialects.     1.  Amador,    a.  Tuolurane.   3.  Maripoa. 

(Members  of  the  proposed  Penutian.) 

7^.  MusjuocEAN  (39,  191): 

A.  Muikkagean  Proper: 

a.  Southern  Division:   I.  Hitcbili  Group:    Httchitt,  Mika- 

aauki,  Sawoldi.  2,  Apalachee.  3.  Yamasi  (?}.  4-  Ala- 
bama Group:  Alibamu,  Koasati,  Tuskegee.  5.  Choctaw 
Croup:  Choctaw;  Northern  Choctaw,  S'uctowns  Choc- 
taw; Chickasaw. 

b.  Nortbem  Division.    1.  Moskogee  preper.  orCreek;  Upper 

Creek,  Lower  Creek,  Seininole. 

B.  NaUhet  J>ialtcU.    t..  Avoyel,  Taensa, 


L 
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Pekctiam, 

Proposed  name  for  the  combined  Wiotun  (Copehan),  M^u  [Pu- 
junan),  Vokuta  (Mariposan),  Moquelumnan  (Miwokl, 
and  CostSDoan  slocks. 

38.  PiMAN  {8607): 

B.  Papago. 

(Probably  a  member  of  the  proposed  Uto-A2tecan,  or  N»- 
huadaa  family — see  following  table.) 

39.  PoMo,  or  KulanaPan  (1193): 

There  are  seven  dialects  designated  as  Northern,  Central,  Eastern, 
Southwestern,  Southern,  Southeastern,  and  Nonbcut- 
era,  all  members  of  the  proposed  Hokaa. 

30.  QuoRATEAN,  or  Karok  {775): 

Member  of  the  proposed  Hokatu 

31.  Salinan  (16): 

A.  .SiiR  Antonio. 

B.  San  Miguel. 

3a.  Salisban  (18,097): 

A.  Interior  Dialects: 

a.  Lillooet. 

b.  Ntlakyapamuk  (Thompson  Indiana). 

c.  Shuswap. 

d.  OkUagan.     I,  Colvillc*  3.  Nespelim,  or  Sanpoil.    3.  Se- 

Dijextee. 

e.  Flathead.     I.  Spofcan.  2.  Kallspel.  or  Pend  d'OreHIe.  j. 

Sftlish.  or  Flathead. 

f.  C<Bur  d'Alfne. 

g.  Columbia  Group.     I.  PIsquow,  or  Wenatchi.    2.  Knluute. 

4.  Methow. 

B.  Coast  Dialects: 

a.  Bella  Coota. 

b.  Comox  Group:     (a)  Comox:   I.  Comox.    3.   Efkaeo.   ).    1 

Homalko.   4.  Kakke.    5.  Kakclct.   6.  Seechdt.   7.  Sli- 
hmmon.     8.    Tatpods;    (A)    Puntlatsh:    I.  H«-afawatL 
3.  Puntlateh.    3.  SaSmen. 
C  Cowichan  Group,     (a)   Vancouver  Island:   I.    Gcmden' 
alats.     3.    Cowichan.     3.    Hellelt..     4.    Kenipsim.     ^    ' 
Kitpanlus.    6.  Koksilah.    7.   Kullects.    8.   Lilmakhe.    ' 
9.    Malakut.     10.   Nanatmo.    II.   Kwantlin.     13     I 
dakut.     13.    Quamicbaa.     14.    Siccameeo.     15.    Sd» 
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17.  Tutkt.    18.  YdEolou:  (6) 

Fnaer  Valley:  I.  Clwlmltt.   S.  Chllliwacfc.  3.  Coqiiit- 

bun.    4.  Ewawooa.    5.  Katiey.    6.  Kdatl.    7.  Kwaat- 

len.    8.  Matiqui.    9.  Musqueam.    10.  NehaHmoken. 

II.  Nkoinen.    i>.  OhamiL    13.  PilaJt.    14.  Popkudi. 

15.  Somahquam.    .16.   Scowlitx.    17.    Sewathcn.    18. 

Siyita.     19.  SkwaWalooka.     ao.  SiioakweanietL     31. 

Sqiuwtiti.    13.  5uma«.    33.  Tsakuam. 
d>  Squawmiih  Group,     l.  Sqiuwmiah.    a,  Nookaak. 
&  Songish  Group.    I.  Clallam.    2.  Liinuni.    3.  Lkuflgen,  4, 

Samiah.  j.  Sanetch.    6,  Semiahmoo.    7.   Sonpah.    8. 

Sookp. 

f,  Nisqualli  Group,    (a)  Nuqualli:  I.  Dwamiah,    a.  Puyal* 

lup,  3.  Skagit.  4.Snoqualmu,orSnoquamiah.  3,  Squaz- 
oa;  (b)  Snohomiih, 

g.  Tirana  Group,    i.  Twana.  a.  Sailupauo. 

h.  Cbehalii  Group,  t.  Quinault.  a.  Quaitao.  3.  Mumptu- 
lipa.  4,  Lower  Chehalla.  5.  Satsop.  6.  Upper  Chebalia. 
7.  CowliU. 

i,  lUlamook.    i.  'nUamook,  or  Neatocca.  3.  SQeU, 

3.  Shahaptin  (4391): 

A.  KlMtal.  E.   VmatOa. 

B.  Net  Pent.  F.   WaOawaOa. 

C.  Palooi.  G.   Warm  Springs. 
p.  Topimsk.  H.    Yakima. 

(.  Srastan  (157S}: 

A.  ShaOa, 

B.  KonomHat, 

C.  NeieRiier. 

D.  Okwamiuh». 

E.  Achomam.     1.  Astakiwi.    a.  Atuam).    3.  Chtunswi.    4.  Han* 

tiwi.    5.  Humawtu.    6.  Itmawi. 

F.  Atsutem  iPakamali). 

(Mcmbera  of  the  proposed  Hokan.) 

^  ^OSHONBAM  (16,843)1 

A.  PuOh  Croup.     I.  HopL 

B.  PlaUau  Group: 

a.  Ute-Chenwhuevi.    i.  Ute.    a.  Paiute  vt  Southern  Nevada. 

3.   Chemehuevi.     4.   Kawaiisu.     5.  Uintah  Ute.  .  4. 
Southern  Ute.    7.  Uncompahgre. 

b.  Sioshoni-Comanche  Group,    i.  Shoiboid.   a.  Comaidie. 

3.  Koao  (Fanamint). 
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D.  Stmlttrm  CU^m^  Crm^ 


b.  Gafaricfaa.     1.  UbwMof  SuGabridL   9.  MiMoiriSi 


c  LwMdto-CahMilh.    i.  f.«i»go.    s.  Juueia.   3.  CiU 

4.  AfU  CaHcnte. 

(RnbaUy  a  matixr  of  the  pcOfiaKd  Uto-Attom 

Shwhniiria-  Nihir"*?  r  Euiu^-} 

36t  Stotrur  Uo.8ot): 

A.  Dakata-Atttmboim: 

«.  Eastcfn,  or  Santee  Dakott.    i.  HdnraJtaotoa.  1.  Mfrl 
kute:.    i-  SoMtocu    4.  Wabpetoo.  ^ 

b.  Yankton. 


<L  Teton,     t.  BruSt.    a.  Oglala.    3.  Sana  Aic   4.  BlidM 

5.  Miniconjou,  6.  Two-Kettle.     7.  Hunkpi(». 
e.  AMinibcnn.     i.  Stoney.    3.  Turtle  Mountain  Skm 

B.  Dkepka.     t.  Kaosa.    a.  Omaha.     3.    Osage.     4.  tan-  : 

C.  CUvere.     I.  Iowa.   a.  Miwouri    3.  Oto.   4.  Wianetma 

D.  Uandan. 

E.  HidtOsa.     I.  Crow.    3.  Hidatsa. 

F.  BUoxi.     I.  Biloxj.    2.  Ofo. 

G.  £aie«rn.     1.  Catawba.    3.  Tutelo.    3.  An  indefinite  numbs 

extinct  tribe*. 

37.   SiusLAW  (7): 

A.  Siutlaw. 

B.  Lcmer  Umpgua,  or  KuUc. 

3S.   Takelua  (1): 

A.  Takdma. 

B,  Upper  Takelma.  * 

39.  Tanoan  {3140): 

A.  rtuw.     I.Taos.    3.  Picuris.    3.  Sandia.    4.  Isleta.    5.  IskQ 

Sur.    6.  Piro  (extinct). 

B.  r<nni.     I.  Jemez.    2.  Pecos  (extinct). 

C.  Tetoa.     I.  San  Juan.    2.  Sc>nta  Clara.     3.  San  Ilderotuo. 

Nambe.    5.  Pojoaque.    6,  Tesuque.     7.  Haoo. 

10.   TiuucuAN  (extinct). 
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.  IttNCtT,  or  KoLuscHAN  (4458) : 

A.  Tlineil.     i.  Auk.    1.  Chilkat.    3.  Henya.    4,  Huna.    5,  Kake. 

6.  Kuiu.  7.  SanyakoaiL  8.  Sitka.  9.  Stikine.  10.  Sumdum. 
It.  Taku.     12.  Tongas.     13.  Yakutal. 

B.  Tatith. 


Tonka WA  (4a): 

A.  Toniawa. 

B.  Ervifriame. 

C.  Uay^ 

D.  Yywnc. 

TUNICAtf  {43)! 

A.  Tunica. 

B.  Kofoa. 
C    Yctoo. 

D.  Tioux. 

E.  Cripa. 

UCHEAN  {78): 

A.    ruchi. 

a-AxTECAS: 

nean  Blocks. 

Waixlatpuas  (3i9): 
A.   Cayute. 

B.  Molina. 

Wakashan  (4538): 
A   Ntmlka. 

a.  Haiala  Dialect,     t.  Kitamat.    3.  Kitlope. 

b.  Heiltsuk  Dialect,     t.  Bellabella.    3.  China  Hat.    3.  No- 

Ihunlsick.  4.  Somehulitk.  5.  Wikeno. 
C.  KwakiutI,  (a)  Koskimo:  i.  Klaskino.  2.  Koprino.  3. 
Koskimo.  4.  Quatsino;  (t)  Nawiti:  t.  Nakomgilisala. 
3.  Tlatlaaikoala;  (c)  KwakiutI:  i.  Awaillala.  3.  Goa- 
siia.  3.  Guauaenok.  4.  Hahuamis.  5.  Kocksalenok. 
6,  KwakiutI.  7.  Lekwiltok.  8.  Mamalelekala.  9.  Na- 
koatok.  10.  Nimkiib.  11.  Teoaktak.  12.  Tlauittis. 
13.  Tiawatonok. 

Washoan  (819): 
A    Washo. 

WbitsfeulN,  or  Vurok  (668) : 
A.  Riter  DiaUcts. 
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49.  WiNTUN.  orCoPEHAK  (710); 

A.  Narthtrn  Division,  or  Wiotun. 

B.  Southern  Division,  or  Patwin. 

(A  member  o[  the  proposed  Penutian.) 

50.  WiSHOSKAN,  or  WiVOT  (152): 

(Fossibiy  Algonquian.) 

51.  Vakona  (55): 

A.  Vaquina. 

B.  Ahea. 

5a,   Yanan  C39): 

A.  Northern  Vana. 

B.  Central  Yana. 


C.  Soutktm  YoM. 
O.  Yahi. 


53.  YoKUTs.  or  Mahiposam  C533): 
Yokvls: 

(According  to  Kroebcr  there  are  seven  dialectic  Kroupivi 
total  or  about  fifty  tribes,  all  members  of  tbe  prop 
Penutian.) 


C.  Ruthnom. 

D.  Wappo. 


54.  YintiAN(i98): 

A.  Yuki  proper. 

B.  Coast  Yuii. 

55.  YuKAN  (4J79): 

A.  Eastern  Group. 

B.  Central  Group. 


C.   Lmner  California  Group.     I.  Kiliwi  and  Santo  Thomii.    I 
chimi.    3.  Waikuru. 

(Members  of  the  proposed  Hokan.) 
56.  ZuSuN,  or  Zufii  (1667). 


I.  Hayasupai.    3.  Walapai.    3.  Tonlo.   4.  Y(-    1 
I.  Mohave.    2.  Yuma.    3.  Maricopa.    4.  Di^ 


LINGUISTIC  STOCKS  OF  MEXICO  AND 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  following  tabulation  has  been  compiled  a/ler  Thonus 
and  Swanton  (Bulletin  44,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology). 
As  will  be  noted  in  the  text  of  these  authors,  the  place  of  mafif  , 
groups  is  far  from  certain  so  that  this  classification  is  not  ■ 
definite  as  the  preceding.  It  should  rather  be  taken  as  i 
firat  preliminary  lay-out  of  the  subject. 
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AmArAXAH  (See  prccediiiK  Tabk): 

A.  Apofhe. 

B.  Toboia. 

Cbupanecaii: 

A.  Ckiapaneto. 

B.  IfangM  (CkoliUtta). 


C.  Dirian, 

D.  Orotinan. 


CatBCHAM  (See  South  American  Table): 

A.  Gtutituo.  D.  Talamanca. 

B.  Vota,  or  B<ao.  E.  Cuaymie. 

C.  Ctw/ore.  F.  Donukean. 
Chinantbcan. 

Cohan  (See  South  American  Tabk): 
A.   SanBbu. 

HuAVEAN  (probably  Zoquean). 

Janambkian: 

A.  Pisme  (extinct). 

B.  Xanambre  (extinct). 

Jkaqukan: 
A.  Xicaque, 

JtNCAN: 

A.  Xinea.  C.  Jupitleptgut, 

D.  JnHapa. 


Mayan: 

A.  Hwutee. 

K,   ifaoi. 

(Peten).   3.  Mopan. 

M.  Atiucattca. 

C.   CkonUd, 

N,  XwA*. 

0.  Ttotnt. 

0.    Caktkiqiid. 

E.  CkU. 

p.    Tt-irffl. 

F.   CKaiidbal. 

Q.    UtpanUca. 

R.  JCffaM. 

S.    Pokonehi. 

I.    Ohi/e. 

T.   Pokomam. 

J.    JataUta. 

U.  Ch«>f«. 
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■»    BhTUMLMM: 

A.  UtaeOpa. 

B.  Caeai>pen. 

C  iMliqmc, 

l^    HoSQUtTOAN. 

15-  Naboailan: 

A.  PuftattCSMprecediiiKTable). 

H. 

Con. 

1.  Pimm  Alto.  3.  PimA  Bajo. 

r. 

BukM. 

3-  Pima  Bamoa.  4.  PotUp- 

J. 

TepteaM.  Taik.  Ca 

iguA.  5.TcpehuanevilUge*. 

Ttcnext. 

B.  Opata.  i.Eudeve.  a.Jova.or 

K. 

Concho  (extinct). 

Ova. 

L. 

ZaeaUeo. 

M. 

CaaekieAOo. 

D.  Seri. 

N. 

Nio  (extinct). 

E.    Ya0ii.    l.Mayo.S.Tehueco. 

0. 

A^oe. 

3.  Yaqui. 

P. 

pipa. 

F.  Zoe,  Baimtna.     t.    Tepehue 

Q. 

Niquiran. 

and   Tepehuane    (crtinct). 

R. 

Sipa. 

G.  Aauee  (extinct?),   i.  Acaxee. 

3.  JijiiiK  (Xixime).  3.  Sa- 

baibo.    4-  Tdoca. 

16.   OUVSAN. 

17.  Otomian: 

A.   MavikM. 

C. 

Fame. 

B.  Otomi. 

D. 

Pirinda. 

19.   Payon. 

30.  SUBTUBAN  (Maribi). 

31.  Tamaulipecan. 

33.    TaRASCAN. 

33.  Tequish^tecam. 

34.  Totonacan: 

A.  Totonae. 

B.   Tepekva. 

35.  Ulvan. 

s6.  WaTcubun: 

A.  WaicUH, 

a  Ptriat. 

LINGUISTIC  STOCKS 

VuMAN  (See  preceding  Table). 

Zaivtecan: 

A.  Amishgo. 

B.  Chaiino. 

C.  Ckecho. 

D.  Cukateca. 

E.  UamUco. 

F.  JtfMlWC. 

C.   Trikt. 
H.  ZaiWMco. 

ZoquEak: 

A.  Mixt. 

B.  Popoloca. 

C.  Tapackida. 

D.  Z09W. 

LINGUISTIC  STOCKS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  classification  of  South  American  linguistic  groups  can- 
>t  be  so  precisely  summarized  as  in  the  preceding.  The  most 
imprehensive  tabulation  is  offered  by  Chamberlain  {American 
nthropologist.  Vol.  XV,  236),  whose  nomenclature  we  have 
■lowed  throughout.  We  have  not  attempted  a  full  enume* 
tion  of  the  tribes  under  each  stock  because  the  chaotic  state 
the  subject  makes  such  an  undertaking  inadvisable.  There- 
re,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Brinton's  American  Race  and 
[arkham's  List  of  Tribes  in  the  Valley  oj  the  Amazon,  etc. 
Journal  Anthrop.  Inst.,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  236-284)  for  the 
imes  of  tribal  subdivisions.  However,  we  have  noted  the 
ock  affiliations  for  a  few  of  the  beat  known  tribes. 
■„   Aukulupan: 

Alibulufs,  Karaikaj, 
I.  Allentiacan  (extinct): 

Allenliac  or  Huarpee  (Guarpes), 
(.  Andaquian,  Of  Andaquis. 

(.    APtn-ISTAN. 

{.  Akaucanun. 

i.    AlAWAICAN: 

A.  Arawak  of  the  Mainland.  1.  Arawak.  3.  Atarai  (also  Dauri  or 
Tauri).  3.  Bar£.  4.  Campaa  (also  Anli  or  Ande).  5.  Guanft 
(also  Chuala,  Chabacana,  Echenoana,  EchoaladI).  6.  Ipu- 
rinas.  7.  Kustenau.  8.  Maipure.  9.  Manaos.  10.  Maopityan, 
I,  Moxos,  or  Mojos.    12.  Paiconeca.    13.  Paumari  (also  Pau- 
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IS.  Tuwai.    14,  WapUuft  (ako  Vhiflum,  Wiflqni).  l> 
IS.  YuBBBMa  Cor  JatimwrndQ.     17.  ¥!■■■  tr 


&  itMMJk  «i  A«L'   I.  IUm. 


J.  Aa 

•.  AucAinlui,  or  LiEUUMU. 

9.  AmuAK. 
n.  lUiBAcom, 
It.  Brouk. 


IS.  CMLCmuvaUM  (wdbct,  dife  Oww.  Dhgrftitf. 

M.  CJUmii  (tfact). 

IS  Cuncsuu 

k<.  r*»*w,  -.If  r»»AjA» 

17.  Cuntuit 

bos,  tpKriealei,  Kalmu,  Uaemrit,  MeHtomn,  "n^rjiii.  At 
IM0U,  PimaiUint,  Rncottyntmu,  Wayamat, 
B,   Oiri6t  IK  lAe  (Mmc0  AstM.     i.  MaquiriUrM. 

18.  Cakixun. 

i»  Cayubaban  (or  CaydvAva,  Catvaba,  Chacobm). 
«o.  Chamooan  (extiiict). 
31,  Chafacuran: 

Chapaomra  (or  ra^oevra),  Map^  Pnmmma,  QmUtmactS. 
aa.  CsAXBUAH  (extinct?). 
33.  Cbavantban. 
94.  Chibchan  (See  preceding  Table): 

Amaa,  Ckibeluu,  Doradmmt,  GmOmnH,  GiuymUt  Gmtlmt,  1^ 
manca,  Tiuubot. 
SS-  Cbiqditak: 
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97.  CBOuami. 
■8.  Cbokux. 
99.  coconocax: 

CowmtcM,  Gmowkm,  Mopmai,  TMons. 

30.  COBABKAM  (eiaioct). 

31.  CtnuM  (CdkasotSan  Blas): 

Cmwi,  Son  Blot  Jndioiu. 
31.  CtixtxiAiracAii  (extinct). 
33.  Emimagan  (or  MACmcui,  Muscovt,  or  Maskoi). 


js-  gotatacan. 

36.  Gdabibak. 

37.  GuAXAOHAii  (Waimw). 

38.  GOATOAM. 

39.  GOATCTOHAM 

dUpoiui,  Guachu,  Uboeobis,  Tobai. 
4a  Itmiauam. 
41.  ItuCALBAN  (extinct?). 

Imtaii  (nbo  Uarina,  or  Vrarina), 

4a.  JlVAlUN.    (Thiiit  JcberoorXcberoof  theMminsnctockijA,  wconl- 
ing  to  Beuchat  and  Rivet.) 

43.  JDKUN. 

44.  Lbcan  or  AnHUNoa. 

45.  LOUMZAN. 

46.  LULBAir. 

47.  Hainan  (See  Jivanw). 
4B.  Haeoam. 

49.  Hatacam. 

50,  HiBAinuN,  or  Habamhai 
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5t.    MOCOAN. 

52.  Mdsatbnan. 

53.  MovtUAN,  or  MOBIUA. 

54.  MUKAN. 

55.  ocoronaw.  j 

56.  Onan. 

57.  Otomacan. 

58.  Otuquiam  (extinct?). 

59.  Paniquitan; 

Paetes,  Pancket,  PaniquHai. 

60.  Panoan: 

Cashibos,  Conibos,  Pataguaras,  Panos. 
fit.   Peban. 

6a.    PlABOAN. 

63.  Publcbban; 

Chechehtis,  DiuiheU,  Talvk^, 

64.  PUINAVUH. 

65.  PUQUINAH  (extinct?). 

66.  QVBCBUAN: 

Catuu,  Incas,  Keckuat,  Quiltis. 

67.  Sautah, 

68.  SAMtK:AN. 

69.  Sanavibonan  (extinct). 
7a  Tacanam: 

ArauHos,  Catinat,  Uaropat,  Sapibocoiuu, 
71.  Taktyan: 

BdoctidM,  GIs,  Ptms,  Suyat,  Tapiya,  Ttuant. 

77,    TiCIINAH. 

n.  TiHOTBAN  (fxtiact). 
74.  nunuuH. 
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75.  TamaKAM  (Tehtiglcliewi). 
7^  Tcffian: 

Cofamat,  Gtiaratii,  Jaetmtta,  itmdmais,  Hunt,  OiM{WU|  Ta^ 
runs. 

77.  UiTOTAM  (Kalmo}. 

78.  Ubam. 

79.  YaboahaR. 
Aa  Yaroum. 

Cl.   YrUKlliAN.(Hypuriiian). 
«a.  YuHUM. 

S3.    YmOCABSAH. 

84.  Zataum. 


|U  Jl ' 


u 
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.  .A.fiicr-can   Museum  of   Natural    History,   toL  a,  fait  1 
Tfc.  1^09)-    Editor. 


WiSSLEB,   ClABK. 

igio.  I,  Material  Culture  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians  (Anthropological 
Papers,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vol.  5,  pari  i. 
New   York.  1910). 

1911.  L  The  Social  Life  of  the  Blackfool  Indians  (Anthropolo^cal 
Papers,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vol.  7,  part  I, 
New  York,  1911). 

igiz.  I.  North  American  Indians  of  the  Plains  (Handbook  Series, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  no.  t,  New  York,  igia). 

1912.  II.  Ceremonial  Bundles  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians  (Anthro- 
pological Papers,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vol. 

I  7,  part  a.  New  York,  ign). 

tgi2.  111.  Societies  and  Ceremonial  Associations  in  the  Oglala  Divi- 
sion of  the  Teton-Dakota  (Anthropological  Papers,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  vol.  II,  part  1,  New  York.  1912), 
igi2.  IV.  The  Psychological  Aspects  of  the  Culture -Environment 
Relation  (American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.  vol.  14,  pp.  217-235, 
Lancaster,   1912). 

1914.  I,  The  Influence  of  the  Horse  in  the  Development  of  Plaint 
Culture  (American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.  vol,  16,  pp.  1-25,  I-»n- 
caster.  1914). 

1915.  I.  Riding  Gear  of  the  North  American  Indians  (Anthropo- 
logical Papers.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vol,  17, 
part  I,  New  York,  1915). 

1915.  II.  Costumes  of  the  Plains  Indians  (Anthropological  Paper), 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vol.  17,  part  a.  New 
York,  i9'5). 

1916.  I.  General  Discussion  of  Shamanistic  and  Dancing  Societies 
(Anthropological  Papers,  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, vol.   II.  pari   12.  New  York.   1916). 

HII.  Aboriginal  Maize  Culture  as  a  Typical  Culture-Complex 
(The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  vol,  21,  no.  5,  Chicago, 
HH6). 
[aphael. 
1910.  I.  South  American  Timber  Resources  and  their  Relation  to 
the  World's  Timber  Supply  (The  Geographical  Review,  vol.  a, 
_no,  4f  pp.  256-166,  October,  1916). 


Abrading,  pcbUcB  ahowing  process, 

Acta  niopo  berry,  aniiEF  powder, 
»7 

Accent,  (tress.  little  uied  in  Amer- 
ican  phonetics,   311 

Acorn,  Bcca,  11;  bread,  11.  us:  i"- 
dustry.  northern  extension  of, 
371;  meal,  cooked  in  baskets. 
California,  384 1  preparation  of, 
for  food.  1  i 

Adbesioni,  associations  between  so- 
cial trait-complexes.  3S5-3S6 

Adultery,  punishment  for,  186 

Adie.  distribution  of,  124 

Africa,  agc-iocieties  of,  jgj ;  tales 
from,  in   New   World  mythology. 

Age,  grades,  170-171  ;  grades.  Plains 
Indian  societies,  381;  grading  sys- 
tems, origin  of,  393-394:  societies, 
men's,  170-171:  Eocieties,  Plains. 
393-304;  system  of  societie*  in 
America.  393 
Aged,  treatment  of,  187-188 
Agricultaral,  areas,  ii-ig;  products, 
Amazon  Basin,  18 ;  products. 
Chibcha  peoples.  17:  products, 
Ecuador.  171  products.  Inca,  17- 
tS;  products,  Pueblo  peoples,  16: 

Agriculture,  Amaion  Baain,  iB : 
Amazon  tribes,  J37 ;  area  of  in- 
tenMve,  outlined,  1 ;  area  of  in- 
leaaive,  14,  16;  Chibcba  area. 
246 ;  control  of.  by  Inca  and  Na> 
liua,  181 :  cultural  differences  in 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  77- 
t8;  diffusion  of,  34-is:  distribu- 
twn    in    America,    35 ;     Eastern 


Woodland  Area,  ijj,  336-IJ7 ; 
extensive.  Maya,  243 ;  guanaco 
am,  349;  high  organization  of 
in  Nahua  and  Maya  areas,  i£ ; 
Inca  area,  148 :  intensive.  Aitec, 
344:  lack  of,  in  the  Plains,  aao; 
limits  of  distribution  in  North 
America  ia-13;  main  dependence 
on  in  Southwest  area.  239 ;  no- 
madic tribes  of  the  Southwest. 
341-243 :  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  391-391 ;  Southeastern 
area.  137,  13S :  still  mainUined 
by   Amazon   tribes.    iS:   woman's 

Alaska-Siberian  tjrpc  of  pottery,  69- 

Aleiilian  Islands,  archicology  of 
377 ;  basketry  of,  so,  SS 

Algonkin,  4S.  SO,  78.  no,  ill,  163, 
i78-'79.  iBi.  308.  331,  33S,  356. 
393.  JJ4.  3*3-  368;  possible  his. 
torical  relation  10  Eskimo.  136. 
Sec  also  Algonquian 

Algonquian.  languages,  310;  lin- 
guistic area,  371  ;  stock.  330.  311, 
331.  387 ;  stock  in  California. 
314 ;  stock,  consolidated  with 
California  stocks.  403:  stock,  lin- 
guistic and  tribal  groups.  403- 
4tg:  stocks,  linguistic,  recently 
combined  with,  309 

Alpaca,  herded  for  wool.  36 

Altars,   sand   painted.   Pueblo  area, 

Amazon  area,  culture  charactetUa- 
tion  of.  3S"-'S7 

Amherst  student!,  bodily  propor- 
tions. 341 

Ancestors,  family,  carving  influ- 
enced by  beliefs  concerning,  89 

Angakeli,  189 

Animal.  lodges,  Caddoan,  303;  tales. 
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prevalence  of,  in  mytholagy,  xa6; 
transport,  distribution  of,  29 
Animals,  clan  and  gens  names  de- 
rived from,  173;  domestication 
of,  38- jS;  early  introduction  of 
European,  38;  hoofed,  similarity 
of  root  terms  for,  in  several  lan- 
guages, 319:  life-like  forms  of, 
carved,  8g ;  Old  World,  early 
adoption  in  Southeastern  area, 
z]8 :  take  on  human  qualities  in 
mylhology.  ,;o6 


rii.    J8i5- 


Anthropology,    aims    t 
388 ;  uncoordinated  sciences,  mak- 
ing up  the  wbole,  359 

Antilles,  40,  43,  5a,  65.  68,  76, 
117.  las.  "7.  "38,  165,  iii; 
archsotogical  charaderixation  of, 
379,  381 ;  cultural  characterization 
of.  157 

Antiquity,  of  archaeological  deposilj 
in  the  Arctic,  not  cslablished, 
377;  of  archxatoKJcal  remains 
in  California.  276;  of  cultures  in 
Peru.  283 :  of  remains,  in  Pata- 
gonia, JB5-186 ;  of  skeletal  re- 
tnains.  3S4.  3S6 

Antler,  process  of  working,  137 

Apu  Ollantay.  Inca  drama,  110 

Aqueduct  lyilems,  Peru  and  Mex- 
ico, 108 

Araucanians,  158,  176.  »49.  aSo,  aji 

Arawah.  41,  165,  147.  »si,  ass.  «7 : 
dislrihution  of,  231 

Arawakan  stock,  320.  368 ;  tribal 
groups,  4is-4i6 

Arch,  absence  of  in  New  World 
architecture,  loa 

Archf  ological  areas,  1G3 ;  areas, 
agreement  with  historic  culture 
areas,  361.  367^  centers.   361-364 

Archaeological  cfaararterizalion  of 
culture  areas,  Antilles,  379,  381 : 
Arctic  area.  377;  Atlantic  High- 
lands, z84-38s ;  California,  374- 
»7fi  ;  Canadian  area.  177  :  Central 
Mexico,  278 :  Chile.  283-184 :  Co- 
lombia. 181-282:  Columbia  Basin, 
**6 :  Ecuador.  182-283 :  Great 
Lak*>    *Tt^    370-i7>;    Iroquoian 


ana,  266-268 ;  Missistippi-Oho 
area,  a6S-;t70 ;  North  Ailinuc 
area,  361,  263-965 :  Nortlicr; 
Mexico,  377-278 ;  North  Picik 
Coast,  377 :  Panama.  379 ;  Fiu- 
gonia.  285-286;  Peru,  383;  Pl»™ 
area,  271-272:  Pueblo  area,  17:- 
374;  South  Atlantic  ana,  265- 
266;  Slate  of  Oftxaca.  378;  Yii- 
ealan.  278 
Arcbxological  daasification,  tti- 
386;  correlated  witli  cultiml 
classification,  360-364 ;  close  I(l^ 
respondcnce  with    historic  cliui- 

Archzological  speciinens,  nuumer  «f 
classilicalion.  261 

Arcbxology,  Eskimo,  aji  ;  Enro- 
pean,  294-296 ;  Iroquoian.  jlii. 
North  America,  261-281;  Sooth 
America,  281-286 

Architecture,  io2-ti8:  centers  of 
development,  102  ;  loca  area,  231; 
Pueblo.  106,  373,  374 

Armor,  defensive.  137;  Northen 
California,  237 :  North  PaciiC 
Coast  area.  328;  Plateau  ire^ 
223 

Arrow-head,  common  type*  of,  t*j; 
distribution  and  form,  ml 
North  Pacific  Coast  area,  laS 

Art.  center.  Pueblo.  80-83 :  chanc- 
teristics  of  New  World,  gS-.  Jee- 
orative,  Eastern  Woodland 
236.  237 :  decorative,  modem  rt> 
vival  in.  xv! ;  decorative.  Northen 
California.  227 :  decorativr.  Nanh 
Pacific  Coast  area,  338:  dccorativn 
Plateau  area.  223 :  double-cun^ 
8s-88:  geometric.  70;  geam 
Plains,  320 :  geometric  and  really 
tic,  77:  individualities  in,  «6;  o( 
intense  culture  area.  91:  localiM- 
tion  of,  371 :  Maya,  high  drvelo^ 
ment  of,  289,  298-2"9 :  Plains.  <fc 
84-85;  realistic,  83-86;  symbolic 
340 

Artifacts,  archvological.  Konhei* 
Mexico.  377 :  California  arra,  27* 
27s^  Columbia  Basin,  176:  mM 
common    in    Antillo;    »7».   **' 


BCOgrapliical  tcgregauoo  of. 
North  Ail^tic  uca,  164-165: 
Stoacs,  t>pcs,  and  dUtribution, 
ia>-ii8 

Artt,  fine.  uo-'SS:  mcch»nieil. 
Pu^lo  uea.   340 1   textile.  41-65 

Astronomical  knowledge.  New 
World  peoples.  136 

Atbapaac^a  iiock.  310.  ji6.  jao, 
3>l.  jC8 ;  dittribulion,  365 ;  im- 
nigranu  ftom  the  North.  37a: 
linguistic  and  tribal  groups,  404. 
413 

Atlantic  Higblands,  aTcbzolosical 
cta»r»cteriia(ion  of,  184-28$ 

Ancttalian*,  336,  343;  bodily  prO' 
portions,  341 

Ax.  copper,  139-130;  Erooved.  dit- 
tribulion, 113 

Axe«,  perforated,  in  Neolithic  Eu- 
rope  137 

Ayinar^  dinribution.  247 ;  ttock, 
416 

Aztec.  18,  140,  143.  t7t.  194-  195. 
tg6,  343.  344.  371,  393;  culture, 
similarity  to  Maya,  344-345 ;  most 
typical  of  the  Nabua  culture,  343 

Bohairi.  340 

Balsa,  distribution  of,  40;  in  Pla- 
teau area.  333 

Bknds.  found  among  hunting 
groups.  160-163;  quill-worltcd.  86- 
87,  90 

Bannerstone.  IJ5;  possibly  a  mesh 
gauge.  48 

Barefoot  regions,  outlined.  60-65 

Bark-beater,  ridged,  136 

Basketry.  4B-53,  340;  area,  outlined, 
80:  California  area.  so.  53,  96, 
3i6:  cane,  sj.  90-91  ;  central 
Kroup,  North  Pacific  Coast  tribes. 
331.  338;  decorations  on,  76;  dis- 
tinguished from  cloih,  S3  :  distri- 
bution of  types,  53  ;  eastern  mniic 
area,  oo-qt  :  Eskimo.  90.  130: 
Hsida  and  Tiingit.  90  ;  imbricated. 
So ;  Northern  Shoshonean  tribes, 
134;  Pima.  341:  Plateau  area, 
333:  Southeastern  area.  90-qi ; 
Southwestern       area,       340-341 ; 
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qilint     5>-53 :     techniques,     80 1 

Baskets,  Aleutian,  74;  California,  de- 
signs on.  analy3ed,  85  ;  California, 
spec ialiia lion    in.    371;    ctne,    78, 
138  -.  classification  of,  50-53  ;  cook- 
ing,   53 :    decoration    of,    76-78 ; 
flexible.  55 
Bast  6bers,  used  in  textiles,  43-4] 
Beadwork.    SJ-84 ;   design    element* 
in   Plains.  85 ;   floral   designs  on, 
86  -.  Plains  desigiu  analyied.  8s 
Bear,  belief  in  power  of.  ai3 
Bee.  doraesticscion  of.  38,  38,  344 
Betel    nut   culture,    analogy   of   to- 
bacco chewing  to,  35 
Berries,  used  as   food.   D^ntf,  333; 
Carrier.  8;  salmon  area,   10;  and 
fruits,  rarity  in  acorn  area,  11 
Birchbark,    canoes    of.    43;    covers 
for  tipis,  III  :  decorations  on.  85. 
86:  high  development  of  drawing 

ciated.    53 ;    work    in    Mackenzie 


66, 


1.  37' 


137.    161.    1 


■    35,    36,    4i,    S3, 


,  351  :  costume.  63:  described. 
6 :  designs.  Sj ;  pottery  made  in, 
68 ;   types  of  culture  in,  369 

Bison,  eastern  range  of.  14 :  meth- 
ods of  hunting,  6-7:  use  of  cen- 
tered in  the  Plains,  371.  See  also 
buffalo 

Bite,  comparative  observation  on. 
338-339 

''Black  drink."  Soutbeaslern  area, 
339:  widespread  use  Of.   I9S 

Black -on- white  pottery,  distribution, 
373 

Blanket,  Chilkat,  55,  59,  90,  337; 
Navajo,  77.  81-83:  rsbbitskin.  57- 

58,    335 

Blind    dupe,    distribution    ot    story. 


Blood,  offering.  Maya  and  Nahua, 
303:  ai  a  means  ot  purificalton, 
313:   vengeance,    right   of   recog- 
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>3»-U9  ■rtwixatiOD      o£,      274-176; 

Bowdrin,  I3>  ckanctcrizatioa   of   caltnre. 

Bovla,     knot,     Eatfcni     WocxDaiid  >i7>   37 1 ;    cnltare   trait^  if 

M-ea.  371  *=»"  "«».  2as 

Bom.  and  plank  work,   tperial.i^-  CelpuUi,  foaction  of.  amoDC  N 

tion  in,  371  '--6 

Bread,  acom.  II.  Z2S:  cusara  root.  Calumet,      pipe,      178:      pnn 

24 ;    coonti    rooti,    137 ;    hnnlock  Saatheastem  area,  239 

b*rii.    10;    tuckahoe   and   persim-  Ca in«.   chieE    root   used   in  ukKO 

num.  14  aTEi.    9-10:    roasting.    diitribatu:4 

Br«adth,  of  head.  331,  333,  334.  33S  <>'.  37' 

Btieki.  made  in  Meiico,  72  Canadian   area,   archzolacial  ckir- 

Bridges.  suspension,   in  Pern,    loS  acteriiation  of,  377 

Hronie,    Age,    2')4 ;    made    in    Inca  Cane,  baskets.   52-53,  78.90-91,95 
tube,  for  smoking,  125 
Cannibal,   cult.   North   Pacific  Coa^ 
tribes.  228 ;   feast.  Amaion  triba 
354:  society,  Nootka,  101 

:  bair,  used  Cannibalism,  Inca  area,  248;  Soci 

an   Tiller,   42:   hair,   spinning.   47:  Atlantic  area,  266 

hair  weavina,   norlhcrn  extension  Canoe  culture.  Amazon  area.  i$(> 

nf.  $1).     Sec  niso  bison  Canoes,  38-41  ;   West  Indiei.  40 

niiiiding,     art.     diffusion     of,      107;  Carib.   41,    170.    147,   asi,  jjj.  n;: 

norlhcrn    limits    of    Nahua,    106-  stock.  320,  368,   416 

107  Caribou  area.  4.  31,  35;  dependBW 

lluilcliiigii,   Peru   and   Yucatan,   dif-  of    Canadian    tribes   and   EiUxi 

fermccs      in,      103-104;      stone.  upon,  3-4 ;  tribal  groups  in,  3 


area,    248;    l 

K    of    in    the    New 

World,  I30-. 

1,  392 

Bruth  shellers, 

"3 

BuRalo.   depend 

ence   on,   by    Plains 

Iiortance    of,     MsckeniJe 

Csrving:.    in   G]!umbia   Basin,   176 ; 

distribution  of,  88-8q.  14s;  ivoT7. 

eg:  North  Pacific  Coasi  area,  liz, 

12% ;  stone,   140 ;  wood.  88-89,   '45 
Casas  Grander,  174,  17S 
Cassava,    area    of    cultivation,    14 ; 

prepara.tion     for     use,     34.      See 

CMlinite,  use  of,  in  Great  Lake*  area, 
"7' 

Cattle,  introduction  of,  8,  34.  249 
Cave  culture,  in  the  Old  and  New 

Worlds,  394-395 
Cedarbark,   fiber,   41;   weaving,   53. 
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Pueblo  and  North  Paci5c  Coast. 
310;  tribal  patterns  for,  jSi 

Cercmanr,  Atamalqualiztli.  194: 
masked,  igj;  new-fire,  194;  typi- 
cal New  World.  105 

Chacmool  statue.  I40-I4i,  141 

Chav 


loS 


Cheyenne,    66, 

310  -.  migrations  of,  3; 
Cbibcha,    agricultural    ] 


tural  cliaracteriialia 
Cbicheo  Itia.  141.  ig) 
Chilan  Balam.  Books  < 
Children,  care  and  tra 


i>8,   111, 


Ceilings,    loz;   absence   of   vaulted, 
Nabua  buildings,  106 

Celt,     laa;    distribution    of    Porto 

Rican,  leo-zSi ;  bafled,   114,   1x7;  houses, 

Iroquoian      area,     lij ;     jadeile,      Chipping, 


Chile,  archxologica 

of,  383-284 
Cbilkflt.  S5,  J9,  90. 
Chimney,  absence 


aboriginal 


I  of.   t 


Central  Algonkin,  55,  195.  198,  101. 
Central  Mexico,  arehaeological  char- 


Cephalic  Index,  distribution  in  tbe 
New  World,  3.J9-33J :  rapid 
change  in,  immigrant  population 
of  United  States.  332 ;  range  and 
variability  of,  331-333 :  tribal 
groups,  according  to  culture  areas, 
353 

Ceramic  arts,  66-75 

Cereal  complex.  Old  World,  maiie 
culture  adapted  to,  381 

Ceremonial  tablets,  bircbbark.  135 

Ceremonialism,  great  development 
of.  191 

Ceremonies.  Amazon  tribes,  354 ; 
dog9  eaten  during,  36 ;  eagles  and 
serpents  confined  for,  38 :  Eastern 
Woodland  area,  336:  Eskimo  area, 
130;  Inea  area.  14S ;  Lacandancs, 
344:  localization  of.  371:  mar- 
riage, 187:  Maya,  i93-iqj:  Mex- 
ican, 194 ;  Northern  California, 
3jS  :  patterns  for,  377-378 ; 
Poeblo     area,     341  :     rituals     of 


unuaual 
by,  133 

Chiriqui,  93,  345 ;  pottery  from,  75 

Chronological,  position  of  certain 
stone  objects.  Great  Lakes  area, 
Z7i;  types  of  man,  3S4-3S7 

Chronologies,  determination  of.  196- 
303  ;  determined  by  stratification, 
391-394;  inferential,  a96-3oo 

Chronology,  basis  for  solution  of 
problems  of  similarity  between 
Maya  and  Asiatic  drawings,  394- 
395 ;  of  cultures,  397-303 ;  estab- 
lished by  stratification  of  pottery 
in  Mexico.  291;  inapplicability  of 
Old  World.  10  the  New  World, 
394-396 1  Maya.  288-389 ;  Mex- 
ican, 389-390;  of  sculptures,  140; 
Southwestern,  S3 

Civilitation,  centers  of,  in  the  New 
World.  399 

Clan,  defined,  i6» ;  system,  Arawak. 
>6S 

Clans,  t6i-i66;  and  gentes.  geo- 
graphical distribution.  163-165 : 
Iroquois.  i6s,  167:  Pueblo,  ifij 

Classification  of  man.  basis  of.  314- 
336;  breadth  of  face,  336:  flallen- 
Ing  of  the  femur,  317:  flattening 
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of   ihc  tibia,   3x7 ;   by   hair.   314- 
3JS  ;  by  skin,  jis 
Clas&ificatioDS,   correUtion   of.   359- 
J74 

ClassiRcatory  ayitem  oC  rclatJooahip, 
tlistribution  of.  ifiS 

Clay,  edibte,  18 ;  modeling  in.  143 

CI i  IT- dweller,  house  type  diitribu- 
lion,  174',  houses,  basketry  ce- 
mains  in,  s' '.  bouses,  textiles 
from.  s8 ;  ruins,  lentiles  from,  8a 

Cloth,  SJ-SS;  bark,  136;  clothing  of. 
62;  cotton  in  manioc  area,  sg; 
Peruvian,  57-58 

Clothing.  60-65 ;  Amaxon  tribci. 
JS4;  California  area,  226;  Eairt- 
em  Woodland  area,  236 ;  Eskimo, 
dependence  on  caribou  for,  5 : 
{[uanaco  area.  250 ;  Mackenzie 
area,  231;  North  Pacific  Coast 
area.  jjS;  Plains,  220;  Plateau 
area.  113  :  Pueblo  area,  240  ;  skin, 
44,  2g8  1  Southeastern  area,  238  : 
Bouthweslem  Dene,  132-333 ;  tail- 
ored, diffusion  of,  60-62;  tailored, 
in  the  Old  World,  62,  64 

Cloud  terrace,  Pueblo  symbol,  gg,  too 

Coca-chewing,  35-26 ;  Chibcha  area, 
246 

Codex,  Mexican,  resemblance  to 
year  counts,  134-13S 

Codices,  146;  Maya,  1341  Mexican 
and  Maya,  143 

Coil,  method  in  making  pottery,  69; 
spiral,  direction  of,  in  basketry,  5a 

Coiled,  basketry,  distribution,  so,  Sa ; 
pottery,  Pueblo  area,  273 ;  tech- 
nique in  basketry.  So 

Collars,  stone,  in  the  Antilles,  125 

Colombia,  archxologtcal  characler- 
izalion  of,  281-282 

Colonnade! 
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Coloniialion.  Spanish,  changes 
caused  by,  8.  34,  249 ;  realism  In 

Color  sequences,  in  Peruvian  de- 
signs. 93 

Columbia,  area,  culture  of.  39a ; 
Basin,  archaeological  characleriia- 
tlon  of.  276 


Communal,  character  of  land  sjy 
tem.  183-1S4;  foundation  of  agn- 
cultural  concept,    1B4 

Communistic  Eovcmmeot.  )$< 

Complex,  cotton,  unit/  in  the  Htm  I 
World,  47  i  horse-riding.  J4-JS:  I 
maize,  unity  in   New   Worid.  47 

Confession,  conventional.  Inca  aa, 
14S ;     of     sins.     distributiOD 


Conve 


ionalii. 


ConvcrgeDce.  in  culture,  theory  o 

Copper,  aboriginal  workings  of.  17a: 
knives,  124,  126:  Lake  Supenor. 
1291  mining.  129;  tools,  i/9-'30. 
*43 :  work  in,  Moith  Padfic 
Coast  228 

Cortex,  iiS,  142,  245,  290 

Costume,  bison  area.  64 :  distriha- 
tion  and  types  in  the  Old  World. 
62-64 '.  tailored,  60-64 

Cotton,  armor  of.  137;  culture,  dis- 
tribution. 43 ;  raised  in  Soulb 
America,  55 ;  unity  of  New  World 
complex.  47 

Couvade,  in  South  America,  igj 

Cranes,  domestication  of,  a8 

Crane  Bridge,  distiibutioii  of  tutf. 


Crime,  compounding   of,   177;  pa*- 

ishment  for,  175-181 
Cro-Magnon  man,  347,  349-350 
Crops,  aboriginal,  in   Nortb   Ai 


Cultural     classification,      correlaul 
with    archzological    classi 
360-364 

Culture.  Amazon  area,  1S2-I5J.  2i^ 
156;  American,  independent  d** 
velopment  of.  12;  of  the  AntJUek 
257 ;     anthropological 

with     archxological     area*.    3(7! 
areas.    North    America,   aiS-atj! 


areas,  ootliaed,  ajj;  areas,  South 
America.  24S-i$7  i  area*,  super- 
poution  of.  j6j :  center,  Missis- 
uppi-Ohio  area.  i£S,  3G9:  ceniers, 
'S7-a59.  361.  3*^  i  eenlen  of  high- 
e«.  a>5.  J96-397;  centen.  origin 
of,  J7a;  cenlere,  Peru.  iSj ;  cen- 
iers, stability  of,  371 ;  changes 
shown  in  sbell-beaps,  agj ;  cbro- 
Dology  of,  387-joj  ^  classification 
of  social  groups  according  to, 
3I7->S7 :  classifications,  historic 
and  prehistoric,  361  ;  Columbia 
Basin,  376 ;  commoo  (raits  in  New 
■nd  Old  Worlds.  393-393 ;  com- 
plexes, ctementi  cotislituling,  3S6; 
by  conquest,  ij? ;  contrasts  in 
loca  area,  147-148;  correlated 
with  political  organtialion,  ijD : 
correlations  between  elevations 
and  variations  in,  368-369 :  corre- 
spondences between  Old  and  Ken 
Worlds.  390-391 ;  correspondences 
between  Pueblo  and  Diaguile, 
384 ;  differences  in  Amazon  area, 
as>-'57  :  differentiation  of.  a  his- 
torical phenomena,  ]8g ;  diffusion. 
78;  evidence  of  early  in  New 
Jersey,  264-165 ;  fundamental  dif- 
ference* in  New  and  Old  Worlds. 
vr;  fundamentals  of  Old  World, 
391 ;  general  relations  with  lin- 
guistics and  somatology.  367-36S ; 
KTOUping.  307:  grouping,  corre- 
lattd  with  language  grouping,  364- 
365;  guanaco  area,  349-151  ;  hero, 
in  mythology.  307  ;  hero,  Peruvian, 
igi ;  hero  trickster,  wide  diffusion 
of  concept,  113;  historical  con- 
ception of,  387-3SS :  intergrada- 
IJont  of,  357-asS ;  malerial.  sta- 
hffily  of,  .173-374;  means  of  in- 
teipretation  of.  jBG'sSS  :  Mongo- 
loid-Red peoples,  contribulions  to, 
396-398 ;  moat  advanced  in  area 
of  intense  agriculture,  14:  origin, 
Iheorles  of,  375-388 ;  periods,  in 
Eutem  United  States,  195 ;  Plains, 
itS-aai ;  possibility  of  transposi- 
tion! of,  3G9 ;  seafaring,  40-41; 
n  the  New  World,  301; 
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,  194;  aubdivisiona  of. 
South  Atlantic  area.  1G5-36S ; 
subdivisions  of.  Atlantic  High- 
lands, 184-385 ;  subdivisions,  Co- 
lombia, 381-183;  subdivisions, 
Ecuador,  i8j ;  succession  of,  in 
Chile,  283-184  ;  term  defined,  3&4  ; 
time  required  for  development  of, 
347 ;  trail-association,  3S4-3S6 ! 
traits,  correlation  with  faunat  and 
floral  distributions.  371;  trails, 
originality  of  many  New  World, 
391 ;  traits,  patterns  for,  377- 
378;  trails,  similarities  in,  375- 
376;  trails.  South  American,  145- 
146 ;  types  of  Southwestern  area, 
239:  typical.  North  Atlantic  area, 
163-164 ;  unity  of.  in  California 
archeology,  176 :  unity  in  funda- 
mentals. New  World,  315,  390- 
391 ;    unity    of    original    Puelilo. 


^73! 


I    luc 


lea  of  mound  in  Ohio, 

Cycle,  annual,  tribes  in  salmon  area. 
to;  rcligioui.  Maya,  I'ji;  yearly, 
ceremonial  101-ioj.  113:  yearly, 
in  social  life,   1G0-161 

Cymotriihi,  found  in  Polynesian- 
European  group.  341 

Dakota.  97.  98,   lit,   143,   >5l.  15S, 

170,   181,  390,  335,  350.  373 
Dancing  Birds,  distribution  of  story. 

3dS 

Day   and   night,   origin   of,   as   told 

Decoration,  architectural.  North  Pa- 
cific Coast,  III;  coiled  baskets, 
80;  Colombia  pottery,  381;  Ma- 
rajo  Island  pottery,  184 ;  Peruvian 
pottery,  93,  95 ;  pottery,  74-75, 
Si;  pottery  and  baskets,  76,  77, 
78 

Decoration],  North  Pacific  Coast 
baskets,  90 ;  painted  on  bark  and 
wood,  95 ;  on  pottery  by  Blaze, 
7' 

Decorative  art,  development  of,  99; 
features  of  Mnya  and  Nahua 
buildings,  106-107 
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;  chief  gam* 


Deer,  in  tea 

Deluge  concept,  diitributioo,  aia 

D£iie,  5,  50,  5a,  S7,  90,  113,  137, 
177,  186,  187.  aoo,  >3J-333 

Descent,  common,  Mongoloid,  anil 
New  World  people!,  324-3^5 ; 
inorplioloKic>1  group iog  of  man- 
kind based  (tn,  324  ;  skin  color  in- 
dicatiog  common  witli  Asiatic 
peoples,  315 

Deterted  Children,  distribution  of 
story,  ao8 

Design,  areas.  North  America,  Si ; 
ceramic,  an  index  to  chronology, 
76 ;  clement),  Plains  beadwork, 
8j ;  geometric,  range  of,  76; 
names,  97,  g8,  99;  anity  of  con- 
cepts. Peruvian  pottery  >nd  cloth, 
94-95 

Designs,  alligator  and  arniadillo, 
93 ;  Algoakin  pottery.  j8 ;  anal- 
ysis of.  97-99 ;  analytic  compari- 
son of.  85;  Apacbe  baaVets,  84; 
basketry  and  beadwork.  97 ;  bas- 
ketry, California  center,  So; 
beaded  and  painted.  Plains,  84 ; 
cane  basketry.  90-91,  95:  caribou 
and  eastern  maize  area.  8s :  Chil- 
kat  Uankcts,  90 ;  decorative,  76- 
101;  distribution  of.  80-96;  Inca 
textiles.  93;  influenced  by  tech- 
ni(|ue  of  baskelry  and  weaving. 
77 ;  Navajo  blankets.  8i-8a ; 
Nonliwest  Amazon.  95-96;  painted 
on  pottery,  93.  95  ;  Peruvian,  se- 
ries of,  94:  Plains  and  California, 
independent  origin  of,  85;  Plains- 
like,  Dtne  shields,  234;  pottery, 
74-75.  78 ;  realism  in,  7;-8o ; 
Shoshoni  beadwork  and  basketry, 
84;  symbolism  in,  97-101:  South- 
western pottery,  80-82 ;  textile. 
77-80.  90,  91,  92.  93-95  ;  on  urns, 
from  Chile,  284 

Diaguile.  284 

Dialects,  lanBuage,  defined,  305 

Diffusion,  in  art.  84;  Aztec  traits  of 
1    baskeli 


danc^  380-381 ;  historical  e 
plea  of,  376 ;  horse-con^lti 
the  New  World.  379;  bone 
horse  culture,  349-150;  k 
buildins  art,  107;  maize  cob 
13 1  material  complexes  in 
New  World,  379-381 ;  netkoi 
reckoning  time,  136;  ia  my 
Ogy,  209 ;  wide.  New  World  (d- 
turc  complexes,  399;  OU  WaH 
traits  of  culture,  39i-]9i:  ^i^ 
Indian  aocietica,  399 ;  tioulir  ai 
sociated  culture  complcxei,  ib- 
385 ;  skin  clothing  is  Ntrtk 
America,  398 ;  theory,  37C  jtT. 
trait-complexes,    38a ;    wkit 

Digging-stick,  Platcaa  area,  ii 

Digging  tools.  31 

Discipline,  187-1B9 

Disease,  ceremony  for  dfrriag  lA 
"93 

Dispersion,  of  language,  colmt 
and  somatic  characters,  369'.  (f 
mankind.  348  ;  of  prinistBk  J4I 

Divisions,  dtial,  166-168 

Divorce,  regulation  of,  1B7 

Dog,  culture,  33,  379;  eaten  by 
NoDtka  Cannibal  society,  "i- 
first  appearance  in  Paleolithic  Ed- 
rope,  a8;  food,  36;  hair  U  > 
textile  liber.  42 ;  packing,  distri- 
bution, 31-33;  similarity  of  tern 
for.  319;  traction,  379;  tntti"". 
intrusive  in  the  New  World,  ]' 
34;  transportation  by.  30,  31:  o 
of  in  the  New  World,  30-3' 

Domestication,  of  animals.  >S-jS: 
Inca  area,  248 

Doors.  New  World  hou«s.  loj 

Double-curve,  art,  origin.  86:  ir- 
sign.  85-86 

Downward   weaving,    53-55 :  * 

Drama,  210;  cultivated  by  the  1 


complex. 
1  the  Ami 


Drawing.  143 
Dream,  dance,   38: 
vidual  guardian, 
Drilling,   methods  of. 
56;  grass  133-134 


culture 
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^^Lu,    vftHeties    and    dUtribution. 

migrations.   10,  368;  possible  his- 

torical    relation    with    Algonktn, 

^Kribu,  167 

Htowah  mound.  116.  16S 

^^^^Ml,    Amaioa    Basin.    356 ;    ca- 

Eurasialic,  generaliied  type  of  man, 

^■k    iij.    Jj6:     Norlh     Paciiii: 

distribution  of,  343-344 

^^EM,4a-4> 

Evolution  theory,  not  applicable  to 

^Ht  New  World,  39a 

culture.  386 

Enugamic     groups.     North     Pacific 

^^H^odse,  1 10.  1 14,  330,  3U :  dii- 

Coasi  iribci,  338 

^^Bbtion,  no 

^^KkA».  ii6-ti7 

with  dual  divisions,  167-168 

^^Kb  niuK  area  »,  3.         <3. 

Exogamy.      163;      coincident      with 

^^■SS>  59.  6a.  90.   It;,  is],  iiS, 

classiiicatory    system    of    relation- 

ship in  Norih  America.  168-169 

of.  346 

HBa34-9J7 

Explanatory  element,  in    mythology. 

IPemdor,     arcbzological     cbaracter- 

3D7 

ualion  of,  aSi-jgj 

Eye,    fold.,   Mongolian,   in   the    N'ew 

'EMBOmic  areas,  318 

World.     33S-3'6.     339;     form     of. 

EduGslion.  i87-ie9;  Aztec.  244 

New     World     man,     J39;     color. 

ESkj,  jars,  73;  mounds,  368;  vcs- 

New  World.  338 

'       Mia.  from  Colombia.  281 

Eye   Juggler,    distribution   of  story, 

Elevktion,    distribution    of    certain 

308 

linsuiMic  stocks,  coincident  with. 

«Sa;     range     of,     in     which     New 

Face,  breadth  of.  New  World,   336, 

World    cultures    expanded.     36&- 

339 

369 

Facial  angle.   New   World,   339 

Emerald  mines,   worked    in    Cotom- 

Family     group,     has     title    to     lands 

b>a.  >8i 

among  Inca  and  Nabua.    183-184: 

Emetics,  taken  as  a  means  of  puri- 

importance     of     in     communistic 

fication.  .95.  113 

government,    156:    imporUnce   of 

in    government    of    Mexico,    157; 

independent  of  the  band,    160-161 

factor   in    change   of   cephalic    in- 

Fasting,   to    obtain    spiritual    mani- 

dex,   Mi:   influence  o(.   370-374; 

festation.  197 

■imilaril;    of  bison    and   guanaco 

Father-in-law  taboo,   (69 

area.  34 

Fauna,     inlluence     of     on     culture 

■— Ecknno.    10,  31,   33.  39.  40.   41,  48. 

traits,  J7I 

49'   SO.   51.  60.  67,  70.  74,  S8.  8q. 

Feather  mosaics.  Aiicc,  344;   Peru. 
60 

9«.    108,    109.    "4.   lat.    raa.   133, 

Feather- work,  39-60 

'6t.   t77.   '86.   187,    1B8,  303.  313. 

Federations,  of  tribal  groups,  158 

«I4.  371.  2-7.   398,   3i6.   350.   3S». 

Femur,  flattening  of,  337 

353.    3S7:    area,    charactcriialion 

Fertilization,  artilicial.  range  of.  13 

of   culture.    339-331:    bodily   pro- 

Fiber.   lexlile.    classy    of,    43-43 : 

portion*  of,   3'S.   J4o:   character- 

twisting,       methods       of,       44-47; 

bed  as  to  food.  J,  4 ;  distinct  type 

twisting,  universal  distribution  of. 

^^«f  culture,  language,  and  somatic 

44.   5.1 ;  twisting,  without  •  spin- 

H|m   3«.   367:  groups   of.    339: 

133                                               ^^^H 
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I-inc  arts,  mo-iss 

FiiiBer  weaving,  53-34 

Fire,  invention  of,  IJ4;  renewal  of, 
associated  with  agriculture.  113: 
sbaiuanistic  bandlJBg  of,  zoi ;  uni- 
versal use  of.  44 

Firedrill,   134 

Firing,  of  pottery,  method*  of,  69, 
70,  7» 

Fisb,  fertilizer  for  maize.  13;  meth- 
ods of  lakins,  14 ;  nets,  distribu- 
tion of  use.  43 :  talioo  against,  in 
bison  area,  6 :  taboo  against, 
among  PueMo  tribes.  16 

Fishing,  absence  of  in  the  Plains, 
210 ;  appliances  for,  Eskimo  and 
Indians,  6;  in  Peru,  18;  sea,  in 
salmon  iirea,  9 

Flaceoleli,   155 

Flint  workings,  aboriginal,  138 

Flora,    influence    on    culture   traits, 


98 
Folklore,    in    America,    content   of. 

Food.  Amnion  tribes,  151,  254 ;  ani- 
mals domesticaled  for.  36,  3B : 
uew,  1-17:  areas,  general  lines  of 
culture  grouiiing  laid  down  by, 
)jt;  California  area,  215:  dogs 
Ui  3$  1  Eastern  Woodland  area. 
1*.  «j;  Eskimo  area.  311); 
(uanaco  area,  349 :  lack  of  spe- 
GlAlizalioo  in  interior  Amazon. 
l4-W.  proteases  of  preparation, 
^1 :  Norlhem  California.  326; 
Ntutlwm  Shoshonean  tribes.  124- 
North  Pacific  Coast  area, 
I  Mr.  fit!  Plains  area.  ziS,  azo ; 
lit  w«a.  »3 :  Pueblo  In- 
tyt-MO '.  Southwest  area, 
I  «v '  vMilhwMlem  Dene  group, 
Miattution  in,  a  universal 


correlated  with  inslabilitjr  of  le 

Footgear.  63-65 
Footrace,  ceremonial,  195 
Footwear.    forniG    of,    6j ;    guanm 

Forests,    distribution    of,    in   SoiA 

Fori  Ancient,   117;   moi 

Fortifications,  117-118 

Four,  lacred  number  in  N«w  Worl4, 

214 
Fox,     167;    society    song,    Dakota, 

151-152 
Fruits,  early  introductio: 

pean,  38 
Fuegians.  40.  65,  138,  188,  *$«.  Ut 

3^7.  3J6.  3S3 

Gatige,  mesh,  distribution  af,  48 
Gens,  defined,   162;   function,  in  ■ 

cial   organiiation   of  Mexico  m 

Peru,  176 
Gentea,  i6z-ie6 
Geographical     grouping,      lingmilia 

stocks.  3'6-3i7,  32o-3« 
Geometric,    art.    78-60:    art    hilM 

area.     82-84 ;    art,    produced   if 

women,   96;    art.    Pueblo  potlerA 

80.  8z;  character  of  New  World 

designs.    76 :    desig 

area  made  by  women.  84 ;  design^ 

84.  86-8; 
Ghost  dance  religio 
Gifts,  formal  presentation  of,  l8j 
Glaie.  on  pottery.  71 
Glared  pottery,  distribution  of,  tjt'- 
Glottal  stops,  peculiarity  in  AmeAi 

can  speech.  311,  J13 
God  systems,  lll-lla 
Gods.  Mexican,  194 
Gold    work.    Artec.    144:    Chlbchl, 

246  :  Ecuador,  2S3 ;  high  develop 

ment  of,  by  Cafiarian.  348 :  in  Im 

area,  248;  Maya.  243  ;  in  the  New 

World,   131; 
Gouffe.   izj 
Government. 


,  >hw*  w>d  Nahua 


16;  wild. 


I  dance,  ceremonies,  376 ;  dif- 
n  of.  380-38 a 

Gnve  Creek  mound,  368 

Great  Lake  area,  archzological  cbar- 
acteriiation  of,  270-^71 

Croundplan,  Casai  Grandes.  274 ; 
characteriilic  of  N«w  World 
archileclure,  loi ;  Peruvian  houK 
BTOap,  106-107 

Group  marriage,  iBfi 

Grouped  clam,  166-168 

Grouping,  social,  is6-'74 

Groups,  local.  160-162 

Guanaco  area.  3.  7-8,  134,  138: 
cbanges  in  augural  ed  by  Spanish 
coloniiaiion,  8 ;  culture  character- 

Gualovita,  sacrificial  shrine,  193 

Habitations.  Guanaco  area.  150 ;  in- 
tcrmcdiile  Plains  Irilies,  385: 
Plains  area.  210 -.  prevailing,  Maya 
■ad  Nabua  area,  106 ;  United 
StalE*  and  Canada,  types  and  dis- 
tribution, too-ns 

Haftiftg.  124.  iz6,  137 

Haida.  89.  go,  lia,  138.  170,  127: 
atock,  310.  316;  stock,  linguistic 
and  tribal  grouping,  406 

Hair,  basis  of  claiiification  of  man, 
3a4-3»5  ;  buffalo,  spinning  of,  4a, 
47:  form.  Asia  and  America,  314- 
3^5.  349 ',  goat  and  dog.  as  textile 
fiber.  41 :  grouping  of  New  Wortd 
people  by,  34a;  New  World  man. 
S38,  3E7;  atraight  black,  univerial 
in  the  New  World.  324-32S 

Hkko  pipe  ritual,  Pawnee.  378 

Hsminer,     grooved,     North     Pacific 

HaniDierstone,  pitted.  124 
Hammocks,  cotton.  43.  s5 ;  southern 

Headdresses,  feather,  bison  srra,  60 

Head,  breadth  of,  326.  3"):  flatlen- 

Inf   practised   among    the    Maya, 


14a ;  form  of.  338-339 ;  form,  Aiia 

and     America,      329-331  '■     form, 
eily    in,    i}t'3i'-.    form, 
New  World.  3»9-336 :  'orm.  South 
:a,  357;  height  of,  334,  335; 
length    of.     333.    334 :    measure- 
.   geographical   grouping  of, 
3SI-3S4 
Heating,    universal    method    of,    in 

Heavenly  bodies,  in  mytbs.  Jo6 
Hemlock  bark,  made  into  bread-like 

Hereditary     right,     to     community 


Hierarchy,  priestly,  in  region  of  high 
cultures.   191^  supernatural,  com- 
plexity of  Maya  and  Ailec.   194; 
supernatural,  of  the  Pueblo,   194- 
■95 
Historical,         chronologies.         New 
World,    288-290 ;     conception    of 
culture.       386-388 ;       connection, 
North  Pacific  Coast  area  with  Co- 
lumbia   Basin,    ijj ;    connection, 
types  of  glazed  pottery.  373  ;  types 
of  Pueblo  houses.  274 ;  data,  Na- 
bua culture,  242 
History,    Altec.    289-290:    of    uan, 
Old   World,   294-295;    Inca.   ^89; 
M  aya,    288 ;    Mexico,    Peru,    and 
Yucatan,  chronologies  based  upon, 
2S8 
Hoe,  distribution  of.  it-23 
Ht-gan,  Navajo,  ill,  113.   115 
Hokan.     in     California,     318;     lin- 
guistic stocks  grouped  under,  309. 
403  ;  proposed  name  for  combined 
stocks.  406 
Hopewell  mound  culture,  269-170       1 
Homed   serpent   concept,   wide   dis- 
tribution of,  311 
Horse,    complex,   taken    over   as   a 
whole    by     New    World    natives. 
379 ;    cultivator,  first   in    England, 
ai  :   culture.   32.   34;   culture,   ac- 
quired   in    the    New    World.    34- 

35;    cuhurc   differences  between 


.1 


iw.    193. 

19".  391,  392;   area,  cbxrac- 

tcrization     of     culture.     147-Ml : 

controlled     Ecuador    at    Spuiik 

Conquest.  17;  food,  i 

Incense  burning,  universal  disirAa> 

Incised  dniKru,   87 

Incising,  of  pottery.  75 

Incisor,  ibovel-sfagiped,   in  the  Ke> 

World,  317-338 
Indemnity,    in   payment    for   cn«r. 

180.  181 
Independent  development.  PUias  irt. 

S4-8j  ;  New   World  culturei.  391- 

393  :  theory.  375-376 
Indian,  American,   popular   interou 

Individual  Kuardiaiu,   tgj'igS,  lot- 

305 
Individuality,     cultural,     coincidtnt 

with  political  unity,  375 
Infants,  exposing  of,  187 
Inheritance,  conception  of.  iSj-lSji 

physical 

387;  niies  of,  18s 

'iptions,    dated,    of    the   Haji. 
) 
Insects,  as  food,  ti,  215 
Insignia,  feather,  bison  area.  6a 
Instability    of    residence.   cotTcUlol 

with  use  of  wild  foods,  lo 
Instruments,  musical.  153-155 
Interglacial  period,  marks  amval  ol 

the  New  World.  UT 
Interpretations,     of     cultarc     jst- 

Invention,  independent,  age-gtaiii<l 
societies.  171.  381;  independent 
Wowgun.  ij8  ;  indepmdenl.  pellft- 
■hooting  bow,  139:  independenl. 
roller  printing,  28» ;  independnit. 
theory  of,   375 :   i 


Old  World,  Chinete  pri- 


ority   Id,   39J,   39S;   spcdtl,   13^ 

Iron,  absence  of,  in  Sen  Wofld  cnl- 

lurc.  3S2  --  aee.  194 
Iroquoiaa,  area,  arctucological  char- 
acterization    of.     265-368:     Mock. 
311,    317 :    stock,    linguistic    uid 
tribal  groupinK,  406;  tnbcs.  jj4 
Iroquois,  U,  '9.  3'.  45.  7J.  "o,  117. 
;       133.   '38,  IS8,  i6s.  "66.  167.  179. 
I        180,   187.  237.  256.   '64.  J9J.   361, 
364:    leagae   of    the.    158;   inigra- 
'       lioiu  of,  368 
Irrigation,  Cbibcba  area.  146 :  Inca 
area,    248;    limits   of,    24:    South- 
West  area.  341  ;  lystems,  Peru  and 
Mexico,  1 08 

Jaguar,  belief  in  power  of.  211 
Jtiako  cull.  Central  Algookm,  301 
Joking-relationebip,  170 
Judicial     lyatems,     I7;-i8j:     Araa- 

canisn.   176;   Dcni,   177;   Hudson 

Bbt     Eikimo.     177;     Maya.     176 ; 

Mexico   and    Peru.    iSo;    Nahua, 

175-176;  Pern,  17s 

Kayak,  Eskimo,  41 
Ki».  36 

Kiva,  114.  iSS,  374 
Knives,  lai;  copper.   124,   126;   Es- 
fctnto  types  ol,  124,  271  ;  types  of. 


Labor,  Mxual  division  ol.  14,  i3, 
"39 

La  Brca,  skeleton  found  in  asphalt 
bed,  3Sb 

Lacandone,  66,  91,  243-244 

Ladder  ot  arrows,  dialribution  of 
story.  ao8 

Land.  Bssisned  to  family  groupl. 
156;  laws,  Inca  and  Nahua,  184 

Langtiage.  clasaificaiion  of.  306-307 : 
correlation  with  culture.  364-365; 
distribution  may  be  independent 
of  culture.  365:  groups  in  Cali- 
fornia, 364 ;  independence  of  New 
Worid,  396:  stability  of.  among 
immigrant  grotipa.  372-373 

Lanenagea,  California,  313,  314,  31G, 


k 


318,  3t9,  367 :  dasEified  according 
to  internal  structure  of  the  word, 
316;  diSerentiacioa  of,  after  cul- 
tural pattern,  367 ;  geographical 
types.  309-310;  grouping.  cotncJ- 
dent  with  cultural  characters,  365  ; 
intcrgradation  of,  304-305 ;  ntan- 
Der  of  recording,  by  Gdd- workers. 
311:  similarity  within  a  culture 
"ta.  36s 
Lansing  Man,  354 

Leielnetii  found  in  Asian- American 
group.  343 

Linguistic,  classification,  304-313. 
364-363 ;  diversity,  in  regions  of 
higher  culture.  320-311 ;  invesliga- 
tion.  chief  result.  319;  stock,  con- 
I.  and  meaning.  305 ;  slocks. 


351- 


CaJifomia.  comparative  morphol- 
ogy. 316;  stocks,  California,  mor- 
phological groups.  318 :  stocks, 
California,  phonetic  uniformity  of, 
313:  stocks.  California,  proposed 
consolidation  of,  318-319;  Hocks, 
distribution  of.  319-3227  stocks, 
extinct.  310;  stocks,  geographical 
grouping  of.  309-310  ;  stocks,  group- 
ing of.  361,  364  -.  stocks,  Inca  area, 
147 ;  stocks.  Mexico  and  Ceu- 
tral  America,  308.  309,  413-41J; 
stocks,  new  grouping  of.  309-310; 
stocks.  New  World  distribution, 
319-322;  Blocks,  North  America, 
403-412;  Slocks.  North  Pacific 
Coast,  morphology  of,  316-317; 
stocks,  number  of,  310;  stocks, 
South  America.  351-352,  311.  313. 
415-419;  stocks,  United  States  and 
Canada,  306-307.  403-412 

Linguistics,  correlation  with  culture, 
364-3G5 ;  general  relations  with 
culture  and  somatology.  366-367; 
investigations  in.  304,  307-308 

Linked  clans.  165-166 

Literature,  143-152:  Aztec.  244; 
myths  regarded  as,  152,  210 

Llama,  domestication  of.  32,  36;  ■■ 
a  pack  animal.  36 


i 
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Loom,  Anttilcs,  SS ;  complex,  ilif- 
fiuion  d(,  55-57^  in  South  Amer- 
ica, 5s;  weaving,  5S-S7 

Mackeniie  are^  3;i ;  culture  char- 
acleriied,  jji-jj* 

Magic  Flight,  distribution  of  story, 

Maize,  area  of  interne  cultivation, 
lS-16.  32.  SS.  59;  afeas.  'acli  of 
correspondence  between  historic 
cultures  and  arcbzology,  374 1 
cetemonies,  193.  "95;  complex, 
taken  over  as  a  whole  by  English 
colon] itt.  3B1  ;  complex,  processes 
necessary  to  production,  381  ;  cul- 
ture, aboriginal  characteristics  of. 
19-14 ;  culture,  close  agreement 
with  distribution  of  pottery,  68; 
culture,  concepts  associated  with, 
184;  culture.  Old  World,  adapted 
to  cereal  complex,  381 :  culture, 
uniformity  of.  at,  33:  distribu- 
tion of.  30,  68.  371 ;  foods  made 
from.  14 ;  history  paralleled  by 
history  of  higher  cultures,  ig : 
local  adaptation  of.  14;  moat  im- 
portant aboriginal  agricultural 
product.  19;  origin  of,  =3-34; 
Pueblo  method  of  raising,  ig; 
unity  of  New  World  complex.  47 

Maguey,  southern 


Males,  classification  of,  170-171 
Mammoth,      Cave.      145 :    contem- 
poraneity   with    man    not    estab- 
lished for  North  America,  356 
Manalii.  archeology  of.  aBj 
Mandan-Hidatsa.  pottery.  69-70 
Manioc,  area,  3.  ss,  19,  68 ;  Amazon 
area.    371 ;    chief    food,    Amaion 
Basin.    18:    distribution    of.    10; 
preparation  for  use.  14 
Uanilou.  136;  compared  with  huaca, 

t9» 
Man.     di«persion     from     the     Old 

World.  34 '-3  JO 
Mankind,   classes    recognized,    341 : 
distrihution   over  the  earth.   340- 
346 :   genera!   lines   of   dispersion 
'or,  348 :  general  relation   of  In- 


dian   to.    340-350 :     tftteaa   1 

classification  of,  34I-344 

Maple  sugar,  manufacture  of.  l}-l 

Marriage,    ceremoniea,     1B7;    [on 

of.  186;  motber-iD-law  taboo  CM 

rtdale  of   certain   forma  oi.   I7( 

regulations,    1 B3-187 ;    rcstncbolB 

of.  163,  1G6,  17a 

Masked  ritualistic  ceremonj, 

Masks.  Altec  and  Inca,  196; 

Pacific  Coast.  196 
Masonry,  at  MitU.  178;  Ne» 

103  i  Pueblo  area,  340 
Malt,  18 

Material  culture,  Antilles, 
Araucaniaas,  349-151 1  Aiawtt^ 
,>9ii  asJ '.  California  area.  iaf> 
317  '■  Chibcha  area.  245-247  :  Dtn^ 
232-233 ;  Eastern  Woodland  an% 
234.  135-337 :  Eskimo  area,  2*9- 
230 ;  Fuegians,  ajt :  Kuanaco 
049;  Lacandones.  243-244:  I 
enzie  area.  231;  North  PadSl 
Coast  area.  226-229 :  Plains 
110-222 :  Plateau  area,  att-uf, 
Southeastern  ai 
western  Dcai,  132-233  ;  Topi,  «h 

256 :    typical    Eastern    WoodlaiA 
tribes,    235-237 :    typical    Esl 
230-231 ;    Witto    and   Borow 
254 
Matting,  classification  of.  S3 
Mats,  North  Pacific  Coast  ana. 
for  lipi  covering,  lit 

16.  23.  18.  9t,  103.  lot. 
8,  134.  135.  tjfi.  '40. 
3.  146,   i6s.   176, 


Maya,  1 


i83.  1 


193.  1 


.   "99-  . 


,    303.    ; 


>,   »tl 


242,  243.  344,  346-  *S9.  »t8, 
391,  392,  362.  390,  397:  cuti 
New  World  origin  of,  395 
Medicineman,  defined.  199 
Melanesia,     154:     age-socicti«« 

394  T  betel  nut  culture,  25 
Metal,  high  development  of  woilt  ll 
Colombia.  383 :  worh  in,  139-1 

Metalc.  143,  179 
Mide  ritual,  igj-tofi 
Midiwin,  Central  Algonliin.  109, 
Midiwiwin,  ajj,  336 


Uigrationi,  367-370,  373-37J ;  Ama- 
lon  Iribes,  >s>,  157 ;  myth*  re- 
cOuDting.  Z08 ;  tendency  to  move 
within  a  culture  area.  37J ;  lea- 
lonal    in    accordance    with    food 

Uilitary   rule,   in   Mexican   govern- 


128-139 
Mines,  1 28- lag 
Miasissippi-Ohio  area,  ardueological 

characierization  of.  168-270 
Uitia,    Hall    of    the    Six    Columns. 

!07 ;  mosaic  dcsigna  at,  93 ;  ruina 

of,  378 
Moccasins,   bison   area,   64 ;    Pueblo 

Modeling  in  clay,  143 :  dislribation 
of,  14s ;  Peruvian  potto?,  94 ; 
pottery  vessels,  75 

Moieties,  division  into,  aij;  func- 
tions among  Sauk  and  Fox,  168; 


167 


HonKolian,  affinities  of  New  World 
man  witb.  340 ;  peoples,  most 
striking  facial  characters,  3*5 : 
physical  characters,  found  in  An- 
dean region,  jag 

MongDloid,  affinity,  of  New  World 
peoples.  396-397 ;  character  of 
nose  in  the  New  World.  335;  peo- 
ples, hair  of.  314-31; 

Mongoloid-Red  peoples,  common  an- 
cestor group  of,  396-39?  ;  distri- 
bution of.  397-398 

Morphological,  analysis  of  man, 
343-344;  characters.  New  World 
languages,  3"S-3'6 

Morphology,  comparative  studies  in 
language.  3"5-3'9 

Mortars.      stone,       134-125,      275 ; 

Mosaics,  feather.  Peru.  60 
Mother-in-law  tabOD,  distribution  of, 

170 
Mound,  builders,  Ohio.  is8:  culture. 

varieties   of,   268-270;   structures, 

mouth  of  Amazon,  109 

ids,  building  on  to  secure  ele- 


^^■btuii 


vatioD,  101,  Its:  burial,  Soutb 
Atlantic  area,  a6j  1  in  Colombia. 
iSi-jSa;  Mississippi-Ohio  area, 
26S,  269 :  Patagonia,  2S5 ;  pyra- 
midal, distribution  of.  105-106 1 
shell.   California.   275-176 ;   Vene- 

Mourning.  Charrua,  251 

Murder,  punishment  for,  177,  179 

Muskhogcan  stock,  317,  32a,  368; 
grouped  with  Natchesan,  30a:  lin- 
guistic and  tribal  grouping.  407 

Music.  152-155:  evidence  of  geo- 
graphical areas,  153 

Mythologies,    distribution    of,    207- 

Mytbological  areas,  loS-aog 
Mythology.  15a,  205,  206-215;  Ama- 
zon area.  254;  California  area, 
aaS ;  Northern  California  area, 
227 ;  Eastern  Woodland  area, 
336 :  probable  means  of  transmit- 
ting culture  traits,  393 1  Pueblo 
area,  241;  symbolism  in,  IQI ; 
trickster  type,  Plateau  area,  334 


Nahua,  16.  toa,  106,  112,  136.  141, 
156.  163,  176,  183.  184.  1S5.  188, 
192.  199,  aoa,  303,  aoS,  310,  311, 
259,  278,  288 1  area,  characterisa- 
tion of  culture,  242-245 

NahuatI  stock,  combined  with  Shox- 
honean  stock,  309,  403,  410,  411 

Names,  clans,  172-173;  designs,  97, 
98.  99:  not  symbolic.  100-iot ; 
tribal,  historical  origin  for,  159 

Napiwa.  Blackfoot  god,  311 

Narcotics,  distribution  of,  35-27 

Narrative,  mythical,  for  origin  of 
clan  group,  172:  prose,  ts'.  'sa 

Nasal,  index,  336-3371  skeleton, 
336-337 

Nasca.  95,  383.  2S4,  292 

Navajo.   38,    59,   81,   99,    lit,    113. 

148,     149.     158,     170.     iSO,     200,    201, 

34a,  350 ;  blankets,  77 ;  weaving, 


Navigation,  38-41 
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Nebraska  Loesa  Man.  354 
Neolithic    culture,    zS8.    194.    360; 

deposit*,    132;    implements,    133; 

period,  in  Europe,  347 
Nephrite,  manner  o(  warking,  131: 

useil  in  North  Pacific  Coast,  23S; 

used  in   Thompson   River  region. 


of  u 


376 

Nets.  a( 

taken  in,  18 ;  for  tishing,  48 :  re- 
cent introduction  among  Eskimo^ 
48 

Netting.  47-48 ;  southwestern  D6n£, 

New-fire  ceremony,  fnca,  14S ;  Mex- 
ican, 1941  Pawnee,  213;  Pueblo, 
jgs:  Soulbeastem  area,  sjg 

Nomenclature,  system  of,  New 
World  languages,  30s 

North  Atlantic  area,  archaeological 
characteriiation  of,  361,  363-364 

Northern  Menico,  archiological 
characterization  of.  377-178 

North    Pacific   Coast   area,   40,    88. 

Ill,     171.     124.     Hi.     185.    303,    208, 

313.  313,  314-  37''.  archxalogical 
characterization  of,  377 :  charac- 
teriiation of  culture,  327-319 

Nose,  great  variety  in  form,  335- 
336  ;  skeletal  structure  of,  336-337 

Numbers,  recorded  by  qvipH.  135; 
sacred  in  the  New  Worid,  Z14 

Nuts  and  seeds,  wild,  area  of,  dc- 

Oath,  in  the  New  World,  iSj 
Objective    characters  of    man,    most 

definitive,  343 
Offerings  at  shrines,  340-341 
Ollantaitambo,  118 
Ollantay,  an  Inca  play,  144 
Orbital  index,  distribution  table.  337 
Orbits,  symmetrical  distribution.  336 
Ordeals,  in  the  New  World,   183 
Organiiation,     political,     Inca     and 
Mexican,   91,    157;   simple  tribal, 
nomadic  tribes,  158;  tribal,  bands, 
fundamental   units  in,    160-161 
Origin,      age-grading     systems      in 
America,    303-354  T    art,    theories 
of,  97 ;  Asiatic,  New  World  man, 


389-340;  Chilkat  blanket.  90;  od- 
ture  centers,  due  to  ethnic  tac- 
tors,  372;  culture,  theoncs  ol, 
375-388;  culture  traits.  399-300; 
defensive  armor.  137:  double- 
curve  art,  87-88 ;  indqvendeot, 
age-societies  in  the  Plains,  171; 
independent,  designs.  Plains  mi 
California,  85  ;  language  a  reliable 
index  to,  396 ;  New  World  peo- 
ples, xviii,  334  ;  New  World  tottmit 
complex,  173-173;  Plains  art,  S4. 
8s;  rituals,  305;  single,  fmida- 
menial  Old  World  traits.  J9I ; 
single,  culture  traits  having  too- 
tinuous  distribution,  376 ;  Siouaa 
stock,  333  ;  southern,  of  Iroquoua 
culture.  335 :  unity  of,  culture  and 
somatic  types,  370 ;  verse  lo  teat. 

Origins,  frequently  detailed  in  mj- 
thology,   307 ;    New    World,  389- 

Ornamentation,  Maya,  and  Hihul 
buildings,  107,  loS;  textiles  acul 
potlery,  76 

Ornaments,  copper  and  gold.  Hxyi 
and  Altec,  343;  stoDc.  tjS 

Pachacamac,  391 

Pacific  Islands,  ceremonies,  im; 
New    World    culture    corresponil- 

Packing,  methods  of,  35.36 
Paddles.  40 

Painting.    143 ;    body,    95 ;    baOdiof 
);  potlery,  71-73,  7s; 


Palenque.  103,  J4t 

Paleolilhic.  culture.  t33.  aSy.  >M, 
39J :  races.  simiUritjr  o(  Edciino 
to.  349 

Palisades,  distribution  of,  ii7.iii 

Panama,  archzological  characteriia- 
tion of,  jyg ;  area,  designs,  93 

Pan-pipe,  154 

Paper,  in  Mexico  and  Central  Anei^ 


Patagor 


'36 


46; 


httem.  phenomena,  378:  of  rituals, 
I    (96 ;  theory,  in  the  study  of  linsle 
I    trait-complexes.  377-379 
TMrnee,  £|},  150.  i}i,  ijS,  163,  167, 
I     170,  19s.  >98.  200,  MI,  303.  113. 
'    a»a,  3S0.  378.  381 
tlVmmtcan,  7,  9.  134 
Peopling   of   the   New   World,   347, 

!)40.  367-368 
"Pepper.pot,"  characteristic  dish  ot 
Ili«  Amaion  area.  19,  tS' 
Persimmon,  hread  made  of.   14 
I  Personal  property.  184-185 

Pcm,  nrchxologicat  characterization 
of,  283 

Pestle,  )tone.  distribution  of,  la* 

Peyote  cult,  376 

Phonetic,  analysis  of  languase,  by 
mechanical  methods,  311  :  sys' 
teiDB,  United  States  and  Canada, 
314;  iinifonnity  found  in  Cali- 
fornia languages,  313 

Plionetics,  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can languagei,  311,  313  ;  compara- 
tive, 311-314;  geographical  types 
of,  3 '3-3 1 4 

Pliratiy.  defined,  166-167 

Pictagraphs,  in  the  Antilles.  aS: : 
Plains  area,  17a;  on  rock.  143 

Picture  writing.  13s 

~iKmenlation,  New  World  man.  3'S. 
336.  338 

fiki.  maiic  bread,  15,  340 

Pile-dwellings,  Nnrtliern  South 
America,     tog,    110;    in    Florida 

Pile-villages,  South  Atlantic  area. 
t66 
"iman  stock,  consolidated  with 
Shoshonean-Na  bust  Ian  slock,  309. 
403 :  linguisiic  and  tribal  group- 
ing. 408 

fipe  ritual,  ceremonial,  196 

Pipe*,  7a;  clay.  South  Atlantic  area, 
m6s  :  diitriUullon  and  form  of,  16- 
»t  '•  elbow,  distribution  of.  16-27  i 
Efkitno  area,  230 ;  pottery,  Iro- 
quois area,  167 :  South  Atlantic 
area,  166 1  stone,  form  and  dis- 
tribution. 125 

Pit-dwellings,  114-115 


Fit-houaes,  in  Great  Lakes  area,  271 

Pits,  house,  113-iij 

Plaios  area.  124,  136,  138,  241,  249, 
394 ;  archzological  characterixa- 
tioa  of,  271-372;  area,  character- 
iiation  of  culture,  iij-ijt  \  proba- 
bly a  distinct  type  of  prehistoric 
culture,  372 ;  traits,  in  Plateau 
area.  323-215 

PI  ant -growing  trick,  301 

Plants,  Central  American,  taken 
over  and  cultivated  by  Europeans, 
16-17;  cultivated  before  1492,  ij; 
peculiar  to  the  New  World,  392; 
used  in  eastern  maize  area.  13-14 

Plateau  area,  233,  241-241,  371; 
area,  characterization  of  cultures. 

221-225 

Platinum,  in  the  New  World.  131 
Plaiycntmia.  Battening  of,  327 
Plalymeria.  flattening  of,  317;  prei- 
enee    ot   third    trochanter    corre- 
lated with,  327 
Plumed   setpeot   concept,   wide   dis- 


Plur 


Jibutio 


iage.  .86 


n  aboriginal  rituals. 


Political,  organization,  Aziec,  244- 
245;  close  uniformity  of  speech  a 
correlate  of.  304 ;  conducive  to 
btandardiiation  of  culture,  isg : 
Iroquois  tribes,  237;  in  regions  of 
higher  culture,  191;  system, 
Araucans,  17G;  solidarity,  coinci- 
dent with  clan-gens  organization, 
165;  unity,  coincident  with  cul- 
tural individuality,  375 

Polynesian- European  group,  charac- 
teristics and  area  of  distribution. 
342 

Polynesians.  343 ;  affinities  ot  New 
World  man  with,  340-431;  recent 
arrivals  in  the  Pacilic.  390 

Poncho,  62 ;  skin,  bison  area,  64 


SUwbide,   paintinG,  biaoa  area,   84 ; 

work  in.  no,  3}l 
MtMrea,   culture  heia.   North   Pacific 
Coast,  iii;  legends,  North  Pacific 
Cout,  3lS 

Realism,  in  designs,  78-79;  textile 
»rt.  91-92 

Realirtic.  art.  N™  World.  100;  art, 
produced  by  men,  i)6 ;  art.  rarity 
of,  76  ;  carving,  88-Bg  ;  carving,  in 
architectural  decoration,  93 :  de- 
•igns.  bison  area,  82-84 ;  designs, 
caribou  and  eastern  maiie  area. 
S5  ;  designs.  North  Pacific  Coast, 
89;  designs.  Peruvian  textiles.  93; 
desiitns,  pollcry,  80-81;  origin  of 
art,  theory,  100-101 

Reciprocal  terms  of  relatiouabip, 
169 

"Red -paint,"  buriiU,  164 ;  culture, 
368 

Regulation,  tocial,  in  Nortb  Amer- 
ica,  17s- 190 

Reindeer,  culture,  associated  with 
tipi,  iii;  used  in  liansportalion, 
31 

Rdationship,  systems,  1G8-169.  385- 
3B61  terms.  160,   i6i-i6i 

Religion,  Cbil>cha,  Maya,  and  Na- 
liua,  191;  Maya.  Nahua,  and  Inca, 
136;  New  World,  source  of,  204; 


lalisi 


Religious,  conceptions,  and  mythol- 
ogy, 211-215;  culture,  Pueblo  In- 
dians, 194-19S;  culture,  Siberia, 
301 ;  ayslem,  Aitcc.  144-245 :  lys- 
lem.  in  Peru,  191-191 

Revenge,  personal  freedom  to,  177' 
178,  179 

Rhea,  economic  importance  of,  8 

Rbytbm.  in  aboriginal  music,  153 

Rio  Grande  Puebloi,  239 
Ritualism,     191-197 ;     Artec,     344 : 
Eastern  Woodland  area.  236;  high 

development  of.  coincident  with 
distinction  between  priest  and 
■faaman,  200 ;  importance  of  music 
in  study  of,  15s;  maximum  de- 
vdopment  aisong  Maya,  302-203 : 
personal     rdation     in,     204-205 ; 


•EX  469 

Pueblo  area,  a40->4t :  Southeast- 
ern area,  13S-139 ;  Southwestern 
area.  240-^41.  241 
Ritualistic,  observance!,  191-305 ; 
performance.  California,  196; 
plays.  North  Pacific  Coast,  196 ; 
procedures,  Pueblo,  194-195;  sys- 
tem, North  Pacific  Coast  area, 
21S 
Rituals,  agricultural,  194:  distinct 
forma  of,  37B ;  dramatic  and 
poetical  merit  of,  310 ;  grass 
dance.  381;  Pacific  Coast,  196: 
Plains  area.  378;  transfer  of.  378 
Road- building,    Mexico    and    Peru, 

108 
Rock-shelter,    North    Atlantic   area, 

afi4 
Rolling  rock,  distribution  of  story, 

308 
Roofs,   Nahua  and   Peruvian   build- 
Rooms,   size,   influenced  by   absence 
of  arch,   102;   siie,   Nahua  build- 
Roots,  as  food,  8.  333 
Rope-tying  trick,  distribution  of.  soi 
Rowlock,  used  by  Eskimo,  40 
Rulers.  Aztec,  290;    Inca.  189 
Ruins,    ancient    Maya    cities,    378: 
historical   relation   of,    104;   most 
impressive    in    the    New    World, 
343 ;  Pucbto  area,  groups  of,  373- 
'74 

Sacrifices,  animala  and  inanimate 
objects,  193 :  to  gods  of  the  Peru- 
vians, 193 :  great  number  of  Ai- 
tec.  24«.  34s;  human,  203;  hu- 
man, Maya  and  Nahua,  191-193: 
human.  Pawnee  and  Pueblo,  (95 ; 


Int 


i,  248 


Sagebrush  bark  fiber,  distribution 
and  use,  4a;  weaving,  ss,  37i 

Sandal,  a  correlative  of  testile 
clothing,  64 


Sails, 


e  of.  ' 


Salmon, 
62,    196:    caught 
12 ;  methods  of  catching. 


35.  ' 


,  SS. 
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Salt,  manufkcturcd  and  traded,  Co- 
lombia, 17 

Sauu  Rom  Xlabpak.  rettoniion 
and  KrouDdpUn,  105 

Scales,  in  aboriginal  muaic,  153-154 

Schools,  for  childieD,  188-189 

Sculpture,  center  of  New  World, 
140 :  diitribution  of,  14S ;  Maya, 
ua,  140-143.  39* 

Scats,  stone,  125 

Seeds,  wild,  area  of,  ll-ta 

Shaman,  distinguished  from  medi- 
cineman, 199-304 ;  dittingniiihed 
from  priest,  314;  relation  to  ju- 
dicial system,  181-183 

Shamanism,  199-304 ;  Amazon  area, 
354;  California  area,  3z6;  Den£ 
area,  333 1  Eastern  Woodland 
area,  336;  guanaco  area,  iso; 
Siberia,  303;  Southeastern  area, 
339 

Shell -heaps.  North  Atlantic  area, 
361.  163,  >64:  no  true  stratifica- 
tion found  in,  193 ;  South  At- 
lantic area,  1G4,  365 ;  stratifica- 
tion claimed  for.  39 j 

Shell  mounds,  Atlantic  Higblandi, 
385:  California,  27s;  Chile,  383- 
284;  PatagKiia,  tgf 

Shell,  objects,  South  Atlantic  area, 
265-266:  work  in.  California.  275 

Sbeller.  Shosbonean  tribes,  324 ; 
types  and  distribution.  371 

Shields,  circular,  distribution  and 
origin,  138;  rectangular,  in  Peru, 
138 

Ebosbonean,  culture,  224  ;  stock,  309. 
318,  320,  368.  369;  stock,  com. 
bined  with  Nahuatl,  309,  403 : 
stock,  linguistic  and  tribal  group- 


Sinew,  used  in  making  skin  clothing, 

43-44 
Sinkers,  notched  pebbles  used  as,  4S 
Sins,  confession  of,  214 
Skin,     clothing,     talkwed,     6o-6ai 


drcuing.    Plateau,   »3,  dRssiig 

Southeaatem    «re«,    ajS;   dcsipi 

painted  on,  84 ;  r*i'"t'ng  no,  81 
Skin  color,  Inaic  in  the  New  Woril, 

335 :    range    in    the   New  W«U 

338 
Skin   Shifter,   distiibation  of  SM), 

aoS 
Sledges,  Eakimo,  30,  ja 
Slips,   for  coloring  pottery,  71 
Smelting,  o£  metala,  ijo 
Smoking,    diSiuion   of,   37;  (fiB 

type  of.  393 
Snake,    danc^    Hopi,    241;   Moie^, 

Hopi,    303 

Snares,  for  game,  Deae,  233 

Snaring,  caribou,  331;  smoog  Es- 
kimo and  Indians,  6 

Snaring  the  Sun,  dittributMa  A 
story,  3oS 

Soowhouae,  distribotioD  of,  114 

Snuff  taking,  distribution  of,  >s  27 

Soapstone,  vesaela  of.  74 

Social,  control,  175  ;  grouping,  ts(- 
"73 

Social  organiikdon,  160-163:  Aiss- 
lon  area.  354 ;  California  am. 
336 ;  Cbibch»  area,  346 :  Dot 
area.  233 ;  Eastern  Woodlan) 
area,  236;  guanaco  area,  250-151; 
Inca  area.  248 ;  Northera  Cili- 
fornia,  337 ;  Plains.  330 :  PueUo 
area,  340;  similarity  of  MeiKO 
and  Peru,  176  ;  Southeastern  aid 
339 

Social,  privileges.  169-170:  rtgida- 
tion,  175-190 

Societies,  r70-i7t  ;  Plains  lodiv^ 
220,  298,  299.  379,  383 

Society,  evolution   of,   173 

Somatic,  areas.  352-354.  355:  cb«- 
acters.  grouping  by,  3  S  0-35'; 
cbaraclers,  group  resemblinces  in. 
3SO  ;  characters,  summary  of.  3.* 

World  peoples.  357,  396:  cUisi- 
fication,  324-358 ;  corretitioai. 
366 ;  grouping,  roughly  coiucHjeBt 
with  culture  grouping.  jio-]5i : 
homogeneity,  in  the  New  WotU. 
--B;  type,  CaUforaia,  jtr:  tyjt 


tendency  to  conform  to  enviroa- 

■nent,    J7j ;     units,    primary     in- 

brecdinjc  local  socia!  groups,  jjo ; 

nnity.  in  each  culture  area,  j66 
Sotnktologies,      diHerentiatioD      of, 

after  cultural  pattern,  367 
Somaiolosy.   gcneriU   rcUtioat   with 

lill(tuiiiic»  and  culture.  366- J67 
Soog,  Dakota  Fox  locieiy,  i5i-i5>l 

tablets.      Algonkin,      146 ;      war. 

Pawnee,  iso-isi 
Soutb   Atlantic   area.   Brchzologicat 

cfaarsctcriiation  of,  26S-.166 
Southeastern    area.    91,    jjj,    J71  : 

culture   characterization   of.    137- 

239 ;    northern   traces   of   culture. 

368-369 
Soulbwestern     area.     371:     culture 

characterization  o(.  13 9-24 1 
Speech,   American,   peculianiin   of. 

Jill   chiefly   agglutinative  in   Ihe 

New  World,  315;  identity  of.  co- 
incident with  political  and  cultural 

unity,    36s :    reasons    for    individ- 

nalitr   in   the   New    World.   304; 

•ttrvives  longer  than  other  culture 

Spindle.  46.  57;   European,  46 
Spindle   whorl,   distribution   of.   44- 

1)1 :  pottery.  i8z 
Spinning.  44-47:  cotton,  47;  meth- 
ods and  distribution,  4S'47 :  with 
■  tpindle,  57 ;   without  >  spindle, 
55 
Splint  basketry.  53 
StBwp*.    of    pottery,    for    printing 

ctotb.  181 
Stale  of  Oaiacn.  irchzological  char- 
Stature,     geographic     grouping     of. 
SSi-3S3'.  of  tribal  groups,  accord- 
ing to  culture  areas.  352 
Steatite,  n-ork  in.  ti6 
Stcl*.   107;  dated,  378 
Stock,  language,  determination  of.  in 
tfae   New   World,   305:   language. 
dtst^^bution  in  more  than  one  cul- 
ture  area.  364.  36s ;  linguistic  dc- 
Aned.  jn; 
Je*.  linguistic,  consolidation   of. 
I§t     diatrfbatJon     of,     3tg-3>i : 
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most  widely  distributed.  32o-j»i  . 
similarities  in  California,  364 ; 
unity  ot,  within  culture  areas. 
364-36$  i  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, number  of,  306-307 

Stone  age  culture,  Maya.  143 ;  in  tbe 
New  World,  118,  iia 

Stone,  boiling,  53,  113.  217,  233 ; 
carving.  140.  >}6 ;  implements 
Miasisiippi-Ohio  area.  268-169, 
implements,  Great  Lake*  area 
271;  implements,  types  of,  Iro- 
quoian  area,  366-267.  '68  ;  imple 
menti,  types  of.  North  Atlantic 
area,  261,  163 ;  implements.  South 
Atlantic  area,  265 ;  implements 
Plains  area,  271.  271:  objects. 
problematical,  115-iiG:  objects, 
total  distribution  ot,  l>7 :  quar- 
rying. 128-12Q ;  veitcis.  Plains 
area.  272;  work  in,  iig-iiS, 
work  in,  Adec  area,  244 ;  work  in, 
Southeastern  area.  138 ;  work. 
periods  of,  in  Europe.  119 

Stone- Boy,  story  of.  209 

Stratification,  chronologies  deter. 
mined  by.  191-194;  of  cultures. 
Iroquois  area.  361 ;  of  pottery  re- 
mains. 291-193;  in  Tock-ihelters, 
North  Atlantic  area,  264 

Stringed  instruments,  absence  in 
the  New  World  before  discovery. 
"54 

Sun.  ceremony,  in  Peru.  193 :  dance. 
tt}6.  Z13,  120:  oHerings  to.  103; 
in   religious   system   of  Peru,   191 

Supernatural  guardians,   ■97'i99 

Sweat  bouse,  distribution  of  use,  113 

Sword-swallowing     trick,     dlstribu- 

Symbolism.  97'toi ;  in  mythology 
and  ritualism.  191;  Pueblo  pot- 
tery designs.  82:  strong  develop- 
ment in  the  Southwest  area.   100 

Symbols,   true,   in   New   World   art. 
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culture,   methods  of  detenusiq 

^^H                         lul,   l95->96 

296>30o;  relations  (or  culiun^  ■ 

^^^1                 Taboo,  against  fish,  bisoh  area,  6; 

tablishcd   by    studies  at   lutuq 

^^H                        >eainn    fish.     Pueblo    tribes,     l6^ 

and   culture.    319;    rebtioni  u 

^^^P                     niother-ia-)aw,    distnbution,    169- 

cultural  associnies.  357;  rdatut 

^^H             170 

pottery  and  maiie.  68 

^^^B                  Taboos,  169-170;  Eskimo  area,  230 ; 

Tin.   contained   in    PerUTOO  bt«B 

^^^1                         against  women  in  ceremonies,  193 

implements.  130-131 

^^m                     Tales,   distribution    in    Noitb    Amer- 

Tipi,    construction    and    tTP<*   lU 

^^H                       i<a,  208-109 ;  Old  World,  found  id 

112;  used  by  inlemiediale  Ptu 

^^H                       America,  sag ;  types  of,  206-107 

tribes.  jSs:  in  the  Mackeni>ein« 

^^^1                   Tailing,  found  in  cotton-using  area. 

3J4 ;  used  by  oomadic  tribes  of  4 

^^1 

^^M                   Tecbnique.   limitation   in   bead   and 

Tipili,   basketry    press   for  cusn^ 

^^^H                      quill  work,  S2.  B4  ;  weaving,  limj- 

14 

^^H                                  10  design.  77.  78 

Titicaca,    95;    a    sacriliciil   Am 

^^H                  Techniques,   in   basketry,  49-5o,   51, 

^^^L                     So;    coil    and    twine,    concentric 

Title    to     lands,     held    by    fiol 

^^^L                    distribution         50,  5' 

group,   .S3 

^^^V                Teeth,  as  definitive  character,   317- 

Tobacco,   aboriginal    fom..  of  1* 

^^V 

tng,   is-37  i   burning,  as  1  atu 

^^^V                   Tempering  materials,  for  pottery,  7' 

^^B                    Temple  of  the  Cross,   cross-section 

tribution    of,    ,s.   16:   cvHintil 

^^K                               103 

of,   13:  distribuiion  of.  j6 

^^^                 Temples.  10  the  sun,  lower  Misais- 

Toboggan,  distribution  of,  )l 

^^m                               >j8 

Tombs.  cro«.»baped  at  Unla.  tit 

^^K                    Terraces,  use  of.  in  Peru,  105 

Tools,    copper,    distribation  gC  II 

^^^H                    Test  theme,  in  mythology,  J07-10S 

130:  copper,  Peruvian.  t]o-t]t 

^^H                    Textile,  art,  importance  of.  at  time 

Topography,     guanaco    area,    14) 

^^^B                           of  Spanish  conquest.  57 ;  arts.  42- 

Inca  area.  247  ;  Plateau  trei,  U 

type    of,    in    which    Stw    W«d 

^^1                         eastern   maite  area,   59;  develop- 

cultures  expanded,  368-3£v 

^H                         mcnl.  Gulf  Stales.  90 

Tortillas.  16 

^^L                   Textiles,   clifi-housc,    sS,   83;    Inca, 

Totemic  features,  t7a-i74 

^H                      M;    Mb)^,    01.93;    Mexican,    9>- 

Toteniism,  igS-igg,  378-379 

^^H                     93  :  North  Paeifie  Coast.  90  ;  Peru- 

Totem-pole  house,  slTactnre  and  fl 

^^H                         vian,  90,  9S ;  poor  development  in 

tribution,  112 

^^H                      caribou   and   eastern   maiie  area. 

Totem  poles,  1 1 2  ;  carved.  80 ;  K« 

^^H                       90;   specialliation   in   the   South- 

Pacific  Coast  area,  aaS 

^H                                  371 

Totems,  172 

Totonae,  341,  iSg;  sites,  gtaied  t* 

^^H                                         110 

tery  from,  71 

^H                   Thread-making,  a  universal  trait,  44, 

Trade,  between  Alaska  and  Siba 

^^M 

4>i  Maya  with  Cuba,  «4) 

^H                    Tbunderbird,  concept,  wide  disiribw- 

Ttagedles.  Inca,  144 

Trait  association,  witliiii  tribal  « 

ture.  384-386 

^^H                  Tibia,  flattening  of.  337 

^^H                  Time,   methods   of   reckoning.    ij6; 

^^H                        perspective,  daterl  strla:^.  most  im- 

sfituting    a    culture     .186:    »dl 

^^H                    portani  aids  to.  27S :  relations  for 

association    between,    385-386 

orrowed,  among  Dini,  333- 
dentity  of,  among  groups  of 
ines,  3751  independently  de- 
d  in  ibc  New  World.  399 
rt,    animal,    distribution    of, 

■tation,  California  area,  335- 
Chibcba  area.  346;  Dene, 
)3  1  by  dogs,  distribution  of, 
<g  and  travois,  330;  Easicrn 
and  area.  336 ;  Inca  area, 
melhods  of,  30-36.  38-4'; 
js  of,  in  Meitico  and  Pueblo 
33 ;    Northern    Shosbonean 

344 :    North    Pacific   Coast 
37  1  Plateau  area,  azj 
31,  379;  in  bison  area,  33; 

35 ;    not   found    in    Siberia 

rm  of,  among  Ojibway  and 
ic.  179:  idea  of,  found  in 
s    of    intense   culture,    181 ; 

-is,  179 


ntermediatc  in  culture,  Cali- 
,  3361  Mackenzie  area,  331, 
iifajia.  »4x ;  nomadic  peoples 
le     Southwest,     341,     343 ; 


eastern    area,    337 ;    South- 
-n  area,  239,  34'>  241 
historic,  218 
brought  to  Mexico  City,  35 

,  283,  39a 

s,  i54-"SS;  Bronie  age,  147 
pipe,  dialribulion,  taj 
>e,  bread  made  from,  14 
e.  36.  37 

domestication  of,  16,  38,  38, 
|o 

great,  at  Quirigua,  141 
basketry,  50,  sa 
(tory  of,  209 

193 
li.      found     in     Austral  lan- 
in  group,  34* 


Underground  bouses,   113-114;   Fla< 

Unfaithful     wife,     distribution     of 

story,  3og 
Um  burial,  73.  109,  365,  384.  38s 
Uxmal,  104,  aSS 

Vaginal  teeth,  distribution  of  story. 

Variability,  of  head  form,  331 
Vegetable,  foods,  salmon  area,  9-10; 
Southeastern    area,    338 ;     south- 
western Dene,  233 ;  products,  tec- 
ondary  dependence  on,  in  various 

Veneiueta,  highland  populations  ex- 
terminated by  the  Spaniardi,  17 

Ventriloquism,  in  Amazon  area,  aoi 

Venus,  important  god  of  the  Ail.„ 
and  Maya,  194 

Verse,  aboriginal,  147;  origin  of,  in 
song.  147,  153;  Eskimo,  149-150 

Vihuk,  Cheyenne  god.  311 

Village  aites,  North  Atlantic  area, 
364 

Villages,  fairly  pennanent,  Mlmoa 
area  tribes.  10 

Viracocba,  Inca  god,  an,  148; 
Peruvian  culture  hero,  190,  194 

Vision,  origin  of  supernatural  power, 
37S ;  to  obtain  personal  guardian, 
197 

Vocabularies,  classification  of  lin- 
guistic stocks,  based  on,  305 

Vow,  dillusbn  of  concept,   3i]-3i4 

fVobano  cull,  Central  Algonkin,  aot 
Wakan,      compared      to      Peruvian 

liuafii,  193;  defined.  114 
Walls,   forms  of,    lofi ;   New  World 

buildings,  103 
Walum  Olum,  Delaware,  ago 
Wampum,  bells  woven  of,  86 
War,    tSg ;     honors,    graded,    i8g ; 

song.  Pawnee,  150-151 
Warfare,  xviil 
Weapons.    137-139;    guanaco    area, 

3491    North    Paeilic    Coast    area, 

33S :  Plateau  area,  113 
Weaves,  basketry,  49 ;  fineness  of,  la 

Peruvian  cloth,  57-58 
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